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PREFACE 


As  I  think  back  over  my  life,   I  realize  that  I  have 
been  most  fortunate,   for  it  has  been  a  happy  one.     I  cannot 
say,   in  all  honesty,  as  Lynn  did,  not  once  but  many  times, 
that  I  would  like  to  live  every  day  of  my  life  over  again; 
but  I  can  say  that  there  has  not  been  a  stage  in  my  life 
that  was  not,   in  retrospect,  essentially  happy  and  fulfilling. 
It  seems  to  me  now  that  each  phase  of  my  life,  as  I  moved 
through  it,  was  the  best  one  and  though  nostalgically  I 
treasure  many  memories  of  each  there  is  no  one  period  to 
which  I  wish  I  could  return.     I  can  probably  explain  this 
best  by  saying  that  although  happiness  is  the  prime  quality 
that  comes  through,   there  have  been  moments  of  almost  unbear- 
able sadness  and  heartbreak  and  problems  which  seemed  at  the 
time  unsurmountable  in  my  childhood,  in  my  growing-up  years, 
and  in  every  ensuing  period  of  my  life.     All  this  may  appear 
contradictory  and  inconsistent  but,  even  so,  that  is  the 
paradox  of  my  life  -  it  was  never  an  easy  one  or  one  free  of 
hard  work,  anxiety,  and  uncertainty,  but  it  was  neverthe- 
less a  happy  one  and  I  am  grateful  for  it.     I  realize  now, 
trite  as  it  may  sound,  that  those  things  which  at  the  time 
seemed  the  most  difficult  to  live  through  were  the  very 
things  which  were  conducive  to  whatever  may  be  my  strengths 
or  virtues  and  to  my  present  awareness  of  the  ultimate 
goodness  of  life. 

Through  two  generations,   I  have  seen  a  rich  heritage  of 
family  tradition  and  history  lost  because  of  procrastination. 
Many  years  ago,   in  my  early  childhood  I  often  heard  my 
mother  imploring  my  Grandmother  Nash  to  write  the  story  of 
her  life,  and  just  as  often  I  heard  my  grandmother  say,  "I 
haven't  time  right  now,  but  someday  I  will."     I  heard  my 
mother  ask  her  sister,  Aunt  Celestia   (Lessie)   who  was 
sixteen  years  her  senior,   to  write  her  own  history  and  as 
much  of  her  mother's  as  she  could  remember,  and  I  heard  the 
same  reply.     My  grandmother  and  my  aunt  passed  away  leaving 
nothing  but  a  scant  obituary  review  of  what  had  been  intensely 
interesting  lives,   lives  which  had  been  a  part  of  an  eventful 
era  of  cultural  and  historical  family  significance  which,  in 
a  sense,  died  with  them. 

My  mother  was  a  natural  storyteller  and  she  loved  to 
sit  with  us,  her  children,  and  tell  stories,  some  of  which 
she  made  up  for  us  out  of  a  vivid  imagination  and  many  which 
were  fragments  of  her  own  life  from  her  childhood  to  her 
adult  years.     We  listened  to  her  stories  and  loved  them  but 
no  one  of  us  ever  thought  to  record  any  of  them  except  as 
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they  might  linger  in  our  memories.     At  various  times  as  we 
grew  older,   I  heard  us  children  making  the  same  plea  to  our 
mother  that  I  had  heard  her  make  years  earlier  to  her  own  - 
that  she  write  the  story  of  her  life  and  put  down  all  the 
interesting  things  that  had  happened  to  her.     Her  reply  was 
the  same  as  her  mother's  and  her  sister's  had  been,  "I 
haven't  time  right  now,  but  some  day  I  will."     Needless  to 
say,   she  never  did  write  her  history  and  we  grieve  to  think 
of  the  lore  of  her  yesterdays  which  can  never  be  recalled. 

Most  of  my  own  children  are  now  married,   and  more  times 
than  I  can  count  I  have  heard  them  in  turn  urge  me  in  strong 
terms  to  write  my  own  history.     Each  time  I  have  been  so  in- 
volved one  way  or  another  with  affairs  of  great  moment, 
either  a  wedding  or  the  arrival  a  new  grandchild  or  both,  or 
a  missionary  departure  or  some  other  event  which  simply  left 
no  time  for  any  kind  of  writing,   and  my  reply  was  an  echo  of 
those  which  had  preceded  it,   "I  haven't  time  right  now,  but 
some  day  I  will."     A  twinge  of  conscience  inevitably  followed 
and  time  and  again  I  have  tried  to  take  refuge,  or  at  least 
find  excuse  for  myself  in  what  has  come  to  be  a  familiar 
quote  -  Harold's  terse  but  implicit  remark,   "Hell,  girl, 
you're  making  history." 

Even  though  exciting  and  important  things  are  still 
happening  in  our  family  I  cannot  continue  to  salve  my  conscience 
by  any  kind  of  subterfuge.     Either  I  must  write  my  story  or 
it  will  be  too  late  and  I  will  have  relegated  another  chapter 
in  our  family  history  to  oblivion. 

What  I  have  to  write  may  be  of  little  significance, 
but  it  may  give  my  children  and  my  grandchildren  some  idea 
of  what  I  mean  when  I  say,   in  the  words  of  my  favorite  poet, 
Robert  Browning,    "I  have  lived,   seen  God's  hand  through  a 
lifetime  and  all  was  for  best. " 
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CHAPTER  ONE 
FAMILY  BACKGROUND 


Since  my  family  means  so  much  to  me  and  since  my  love 
for  each  one  of  that  family  begins  as  far  back  as  I  can 
remember,   that  is  what  I  am  going  to  write  about  first. 
What  I  say  will  go  back  into  the  history  of  those  I  love 
only  in  so  far  as  it  touches  my  own  life,   and  I  will  record 
only  those  things  which  I  knew  and  learned  about  them  as  I 
grew  up. 

I  was  a  very  small  child,   about  five  years  of  age,  when 
both  my  Grandfather  Johnson  and  my  Grandfather  Nash  passed 
away.     I  never  did  see  Grandfather  Johnson  for  he  lived, 
before  and  after  I  was  born,   in  Arizona  and  did  not  come  to 
Utah  during  that  period.     However,  he  has  become  very  much 
alive  to  all  of  us  through  his  autobiography  My  Lif e ' s 
Review,   a  valuable  volume  to  which  my  family  has  access. 

From  what  I  have  heard  and  read  of  him — Benjamin  Franklyn 
Johnson — I  know  that  his  life  was  closely  interwoven  with 
the  early  history  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  and  that  he  was  greatly  influenced  by  its  doctrines 
and  leaders.     From  the  time  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age 
when  he  first  heard  and  accepted  the  teachings  of  this 
Church,   he  remained  a  faithful  member  and  spent  his  whole 
life  in  trying  to  further  its  cause.     He  became  a  close 
friend  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  and  other  Church  leaders 
and  was  loyal  to  them.     During  his  life  of  eighty-seven 
years  he  served  under  six  presidents  of  the  Church.  Through 
years  of  challenge  and  valiant  service  as  a  colonizer  and 
legislator,  he  became  known  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
influential  men  in  the  states  of  Utah  and  Arizona. 

I  did  see  Grandpa  Nash  several  times  and  was  present 
when  he  died  in  his  home  in  Alpine,  and  I  remember  very 
vividly  what  he  looked  like  with  his  white  beard  and  his 
calm  smiling  eyes  and  I  remember  how  much  my  mother  loved 
him.     A  short  biography  of  Grandfather  Nash,   found  in  the 
Biographical  Record  of  the  State  of  Utah  compiled  in  1902, 
gives  a  brief  but  significant  overview  of  his  life  and 
accomplishments . 

"Ephraim  Nash  has  been  a  resident  of  Alpine  for 
almost  half  a  century  and  during  that  time  has  been  one 
of  the  important  factors  in  the  developing  and  up- 
building of  the  then  barren  and  desert  waste.     He  came 
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here  as  a  youth  of  sixteen  and  has  participated  in  a 
large  measure  in  almost  every  difficulty  that  beset  the 
path  of  the  early  settler,  but  with  the  determination, 
energy  and  unyielding  perseverance  that  characterized 
the  people  who  came  out  to  subdue  and  cultivate  this 
land,  he  has  fought  his  way  inch  by  inch  until  today  he 
is  one  of  the  solid  financial  men  of  Alpine,   and  bids 
fair  to  be  one  of  the  wealthy  men  of  Utah,   as  he  has 
already  large  holdings  in  valuable  mining  prospects,  in 
which  industry  he  takes  a  lively  interst. 

Mr.   Nash  was  born  in  Wilshire,  England,  April  23, 
1338,   and  is  the  son  of  John  and  Catherine   (Kemp)  Nash, 
natives  of  that  shire.     Our  subject  was  the  second  of 
three  brothers,  Worthy,   the  oldest,  dying  at  Alpine 
about  ten  years  ago,   and  Isaac,   the  youngest,  dying 
about  forty  years  ago  from  the  effects  of  an  accident. 
The  father  of  these  boys  died  in  England  in  the  fifties, 
and  the  mother  and  three  sons,   together  with  Bishop 
Albert  Marsh,  whose  sketch  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
work,   and  who  was  raised  by  our  subject's  mother, 
emigrated  to  America  in  1854.     They  settled  in  Alpine, 
where  the  mother  died  about  1880.     With  the  exception 
of  two  years  spent  in  colonization  work  in  Cache  Valley, 
Mr.   Nash  has  lived  in  Alpine  continuously  since  coming 
to  Utah.     He  obtained  a  good  farm  in  Cache  Valley,  but 
disposed  of  it  in  order  to  be  near  his  mother.  During 
the  first  years  of  his  residence  here  Mr.   Nash  lived  in 
a  two-roomed  adobe  house,  which  has  since  given  way  to 
a  handsome  brick  residence.     Besides  his  farm  Mr.  Nash 
has  also  been  largely  interested  in  live  stock,  owning 
both  cattle,   horses  and  sheep,   recently  disposing  of 
his  sheep  interest  to  his  son  E.J.,  who  is  one  of  the 
prominent  sheep  men  of  this  section. 

Mr.   Nash  was  married  in  Alpine  in  1864  to  Miss 
Rhoda  Y.   McNichols,   a  native  of  Tennessee.  Eight 
children  have  been  born  of  this  union,   four  of  whom 
have  lived.     They  are:     E.J.,   in  the  sheep  business  in 
Alpine;   Rhoda  C.  ;  Maggie,  died  at  twelve  years  of  age; 
Sadie,   died  when  nine  years  of  age;  Gertrude  died,  aged 
three  years;   Dessie,  now  Mrs.   Johnson  of  Alpine;  Clarence, 
living  at  home. 

In  politics  Mr.   Nash  is  a  staunch  Republican  and 
has  during  his  residence  here  taken  a  lively  interest 
in  the  public  life  of  his  town.     He  has  held  the  important 
office  of  Mayor  of  Alpine  for  several  terms  and  also 
been  a  member  of  the  City  Council  for  some  years.  Mr. 
Nash  is  a  friend  to  education  and  has  done  much  to 
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improve  the  school  system  of  this  place.     He  has  for 
many  years  been  one  of  the  School  Trustees  and  believes 
in  giving  the  young  people  every  facility  to  improve 
their  education. 


Mr.   Nash's  interest  in  Utah's  prosperity  has  not 
been  wholly  confined  to  his  own  part  of  the  state,  but 
he  has  given  of  his  means  and  personal  influence  to 
promote  and  strengthen  a  number  of  outside  enterprises. 
He  is  a  stockholder  in  the  Provo  Woolen  Mills.     At  one 
time  he  was  engaged  in  the  general  merchandise  business 
at  Alpine,  but  disposed  of  that  business. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  his 
native  land,  when  but  a  young  boy  and  during  his  whole 
life  since  has  been  a  faithful  and  worthy  member  of 
that  faith.     However,  Mr.   Nash  is  a  liberal  and  broad- 
minded  man  and  believes  in  allowing  everyone  to  worship 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience,  and 
during  a  long  life  in  Utah  has  won  the  friendship  and 
lasting  esteem  of  Mormon  and  Gentile  alike.     He  is  a 
most  genial  and  pleasant  gentleman,   of  a  kind  and 
generous  nature,  honorable  in  all  his  transactions,  and 
stands  high  not  only  in  his  own  community  but  wherever 
he  is  known. " 


A  brief  review  of  the  background  in  the  life  of  Grandma 
Nash  taken  from  family  records  might  be  helpful  before  I 
proceed  further. 

"In  Nashville,  Tennessee,   in  the  year  1842,  Rhoda 
Young  McNicol  was  born,   the  daughter  of  Alexander  and 
Mary  Ann  Vance  McNicol,   the  youngest  child  of  four. 
Brought  up  in  an  environment  almost  inconceivable  to 
her  posterity — the  ease  of  living  amid  luxurious 
surroundings,  the  charm  of  the  bluegrass  country  with 
its  plantation  melodies  and  old  Southern  customs,  the 
daily  contact  with  the  darkies  with  their  indolent, 
rhythmic  movements  and  crooning  lullabies--all  these 
conditions  made  an  unforgettable  impression  upon  the 
child's  life. 


There  was  no  memory  of  the  father  who  died  during 
the  infancy  of  this  child,   for  the  mother  and  her 
family  of  four  small  girls  were  taken  to  the  home  of 
the  grandfather,   Lewis  Vance,   a  wealthy  plantation  and 
slave  owner,  where  they  remained  a  number  of  years. 

There  were  many  negro  slaves  employed  on  the  place 
who  petted  and  indulged  the  baby  girl,  allowing  her 
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many  privileges  denied  the  other  children.     She  was 
permitted  to  ride  the  work  horses  to  and  from  the  great 
fields  of  grain  and  cotton,  which  experience  developed 
a  love  of  horses  and  a  lack  of  fear  which  gave  her  a 
perfect  mastery  over  the  animals   .    .  . 

After  a  few  years  the  gospel  found  them  and  the 
entire  family  was  converted  to  Mormonism.     Lewis  Vance, 
the  grandfather,   sold  his  slaves  and  beautiful  planta- 
tion,  realizing  considerable  money  which  was  converted 
into  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces  and  packed  in  a  trunk. 
In  1851,   the  family  of  Lewis  Vance,   consisting  of  the 
eldest  daughter,  Mary  Ann  Vance  McNicol  and  her  four 
little  girls;   another  daughter,  Mrs.  Margaret  Vance 
McCullough  and  her  husband,   Thomas  Jefferson  McCullough; 
and  a  son,  John  Wesley  Vance,  bade  adieu  to  the  old 
home  and  started  westward  to  join  the  saints.  The 
journey  was  suspended  at  Council  Bluffs  and  the  winter 
brought  the  terrible  scourge  of  cholera  among  the 
travelers,   taking  a  toll  of  two  from  this  party.  Lewis 
Vance  and  his  daughter,  Mary  Ann  Vance  McNicol,  succumbed 
to  the  disease  and  were  left  on  the  wayside.     In  1852 
the  survivors  of  the  party  resumed  the  long  trek  west- 
ward.    Rhoda,   the  youngest,  was  too  small  to  walk  the 
entire  distance  and  was  permitted  to  take  turns  in 
riding  on  the  back  of  the  family  cow  tied  to  the  rear 
of  the  company  commanded  by  Captain  John  Tidwell,  who 
led  his  band  of  faithful  followers  into  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  1852.     Later  the 
family  moved  to  Alpine,  Utah  County,   then  known  as 
Mountainville ,  where  they  made  a  permanent  residence. 

The  four  orphan  daughters  of  Mary  Ann  Vance  McNicol 
made  their  home  with  their  aunt  and  uncle,  T.J.  McCullough, 
and  owing  to  the  dissipation  of  their  grandfather's 
wealth  received  no  portion  and  were  put  out  to  work  at 
an  early  age,   suffering  the  privation,  hunger,  hard 
work  and  struggles  of  the  early  pioneers.     The  three 
older  girls  married  into  polygamy  while  very  young  and 
settled  in  other  localities. 

Rhoda,   the  youngest,   clung  to  her  girlhood  some 
years  longer  and  made  her  selection  of  a  husband  from 
among  the  young  men  she  had  known  in  her  home  town  of 
Alpine.     On  September  23,   1863,   Rhoda  Young  McNicol  was 
married  to  Ephraim  Nash  by  Bishop  T.J.  McCullough  in 
Alpine,  Utah  County,   and  a  year  later  they  received 
their  endowments  and  were  sealed  in  the  old  Endowment 
House  in  Salt  Lake  City  under  the  hands  of  D.M.  Wells. 
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Thus  these  two  young  people  were  brought  together, 
one  from  across  the  seas,  the  other  from  among  the 
indolent  luxury- loving  people  of  the  Southern  states 
through  the  medium  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  for 
love  of  which  their  parents  left  splendid  homes,  kindred, 
and  lifetime  associations  to  be  with  the  body  of  the 
saints  in  Utah." 

After  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Nash  had  established  their 
home,   they  were  blessed  with  seven  children  who  according  to 
report  were  beautiful  and  talented.     Their  lives,  also 
according  to  report,  were  prosperous,  happy,  and  contented. 
Then,  the  family  records  tell  us  " .    .    .down  the  road  of 
their  happy  life,  tragedy  waited  and  fastened  its  relentless 
clutch  upon  them,  disturbing  forever  the  contentment  and  joy 
of  their  home. " 

In  January,   187  7,   the  scourge,   diptheria,   took  three 
beautiful  girls  from  their  family  of  seven,  and  five  months 
later  two  more  died  -  a  boy  and  a  girl.     The  parents  returned 
from  the  funeral  of  one  only  to  see  another  die  and,  ten  days 
later,  a  third.     The  loss  of  five  children  from  their  home 
within  six  months  was  a  sorrow  from  which  they  did  not  fully 
recover.  The  entire  structure  of  their  life  was  changed,  and 
a  complete  adjustment,  perhaps,  was  never  made;   although  two 
children  came  later  to  make  up  a  family  of  four  -  two  older, 
brother  and  sister,  and  two  younger,   also  brother  and  sister, 
with  sixteen  years  intervening  between  them. 

Consequently,   the  two  younger  children,  my  mother  and 
her  younger  brother,  Clarence  were  brought  up  under  circum- 
stances which  were  somewhat  unusual.     The  boy,  Clarence, 
talented  and  handsome,  was  completely  indulged  by  his  father 
and  mother  throughout  his  life  to  the  point  that  he  became 
an  incurable  alcoholic  and  died  at  an  early  age.     Even  so, 
he  was  much  loved  by  all  who  knew  him  and  he  exerted  a 
tremendous  influence  upon  all  of  his  nieces  and  nephews  for 
their  good.     My  mother,  dominated  by  an  older  sister  who  was 
extremely  beautiful,  talented,  and  over  protective  in  every 
way  of  her  very  young  sister,  grew  up  under  trying  circum- 
stances.    She,  however,  also  had  an  indomitable  will  and  a 
determined  spirit,  and  she  succeeded  in  making  her  life  one 
much  to  be  admired.     She  was  a  great  source  of  comfort  to 
her  mother,  Grandma  Nash,  and  took  care  of  her  throughout 
her  later  life. 

My  feelings  for  Alpine,   I  am  sure,  are  what  they  are  in 
great  measure  because  of  my  Grandmother  Nash  --"Grandma" 
always  to  me.     In  fact,  without  her,  there  would  have  been 
but  few  memories  of  the  place  itself.     Alpine  was  dear  to  me 
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because  Grandma  was  there.     In  some  ways,   in  my  memories  of 
very  early  childhood,  Grandma  Nash  as  a  person  stands  out 
even  more  vividly  than  does  my  own  mother.     I  can  explain 
this  perhaps  best  by  saying  that  because  Mother  was  always 
there  to  come  home  to  I  must  have  just  taken  her  for  granted, 
though  I  know  now  that  without  her  through  all  my  life  I 
would  have  been  lost. 

Although  Grandma  was  far  more  than  domestic  in  her 
tastes  and  inclinations,   in  her  kitchen  she  was  perfection 
itself.     I  can  still  see  her  drawing  from  the  oven  a  batch 
of  deliciously  smelling  bread  or  a  pan  of  yeast  biscuits, 
high  and  incredibly  light,  or  see  her  rolling  out  the  dough 
for  her  pies  which,  except  for  those  Mother  baked  from  the 
same  recipe  and  method,  have  never  been  equalled  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned. 

Grandma's  needlework  was  something  to  see.     There  was 
nothing,  it  seems  to  me,   that  she  could  not  do.     Her  beautiful 
handmade  quilts,  rugs,  afghans;  her  exquisite  hand  embroidery; 
her  peerless  knitting  and  crocheting;  her  intricate  patterns 
of  f eatherstitching  and  hardanger;  her  looming  and  weaving; -- 
all  these  and  more  testified  of  her  talent  as  an  artist  in 
all  these  skills. 

I  never  saw  Grandma  at  work  in  her  kitchen  or  elsewhere 
when  she  was  not  singing.     In  fact,   I  can  hardly  think  of 
her  without  hearing  her  singing.     Sometimes  a  certain  sad- 
ness emanated  from  her  songs  but  whatever  her  mood,  she 
expressed  it  in  some  kind  of  music.     Sometimes  she  merely 
hummed,  but  sometimes  she  burst  forth  in  a  full-throated 
melody  of  some  old  ballad  or  folk  song  or  hymn. 

Her  voice  had  a  low,  vibrant  quality  that  permeated  my 
whole  being  whenever  I  heard  her  sing.     Always  when  I  hear 
or  think  of  the  words  of  King  Lear  in  Shakespeare's  great 
tragedy,   "Her  voice  was  ever  soft,  gentle,  and  low;  an 
excellent  thing  in  woman,"  I  am  reminded  of  my  Grandmother 
Nash.     She  knew  from  memory  and  dearly  loved  all  the  favorite 
and  familiar  LDS  hymns  and  it  was  from  hearing  her  sing  that 
I  learned  most  of  them  myself.     To  the  end  of  her  life  she 
continued  to  sing  her  old  ballads  and  folk  songs  of  the 
South  and  her  beloved  hymns. 

My  association  with  my  Grandma  Johnson  was  not  so 
intimate  nor  did  it  extend  over  so  long  a  period  as  with 
Grandma  Nash,  but  what  time  I  did  spend  with  her  was  no  less 
rewarding  in  many  ways. 

I  think  that  probably  no  two  women  were  less  alike  than 
they  were,   and  yet,  each  in  her  own  way,  was  endowed  with 
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the  highest  qualities  of  intellect  and  character.     I  never 
thought  to  compare  them.     I  loved  them  both  and  they  loved 
each  other.     Both  of  them  lived  at  varying  times  in  our 
home,   and  several  times  they  were  there  together;   and  at 
such  times  it  was  evident  that  they  had  a  sincere  affection 
and  respect  for  each  other. 

A  few  excerpts  from  family  records  reveal  some  of  her 
early  life  and  experiences:     Susan  Adeline  Holman  was  the 
fifth  child  of  James  Sawyer  and  Naomi  Roxania  LeBaron  Holman. 
She  was  born  on  the  7th  of  October,   1841  at  Nauvoo,  Illinois. 
Her  parents  were  early  day  members  of  the  Church.  The 
Holman  family  suffered  persecution,  mob  violence,  and  hard- 
ship as  did  other  faithful  Latter-day  Saints  and  were  driven 
from  place  to  place.     They  were  living  in  Nauvoo  when  the 
Prophet  was  martyred  and  to  escape  further  trouble  moved  to 
Mt.   Pisgah,   Iowa,  where  the  father  stayed  long  enough  to  .  . 
.   get  his  family  settled,   and  left  his  wife  and  small  children 
there  in  the  summer  of  1847  as  he  started  out  with  a  herd  of 
sheep,  the  first  to  cross  the  desert  and  reach  Salt  Lake. 
He  walked  the  entire  way  assisted  by  a  young  boy  who  rode  a 
horse  alongside. 

In  the  summer  of  1848   .    .    .   Susan's  mother  prepared  to 
start  with  the  Saints  to  cross  the  plains,  with  a  son,  James 
Alonzo,  then  thirteen  years  old,   to  drive  the  three  yoke  of 
cattle.     Susan  A.   was  seven  years  old  that  summer.  Her 
father  came  to  meet  them  and  they  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  in 
October,   safe  and  well  despite  the  many  hardships  and  constant 
threat  of  Indian  attacks. 

Then  came  the  real  test  for  Susan  as  she  and  her  young 
brother  herded  their  father's  sheep  over  the  hills  in  their 
bare  feet,  glad  to  have  a  bucket  of  segoes  for  their  supper 
when  they  got  home.     She  never  forgot  seeing  her  father  go 
off  to  work  to  be  gone  all  day  with  only  a  cup  of  milk  to  do 
him  until  he  returned  at  night;   and  seeing  her  mother  treading 
up  and  down  on  her  spinning  wheel  all  day  and  often  into  the 
night  with  tears  streaming  down  her  face. 

About  the  year  1850  Susan's  father  built  a  house  upon 
a  lot  in  the  16th  Ward  belonging  to  Benjamin  F.   Johnson,  and 
the  two  men  joined  their  interest  and  labor  together.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  close  association  of  the  Holman  and 
Johnson  families,  and  later  three  of  the  Holman  daughters 
were  taken  as  wives  by  B.F.  Johnson,  who  was  a  close  friend 
and  and  intimate  associate  of  the  prophet,  Joseph  Smith. 

Grandma  Johnson  was  the  last  of  the  three  Holman  girls 
to  marry  my  grandfather,  Benjamin  F.  Johnson,  and  the  sixth 
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of  his  seven  wives;  yet,   in  all  the  time  I  knew  her,  I  never 
once  heard  her  make  an  unkind  remark  about  anything  or 
anybody.     I  only  know  that  she  loved  her  sisters  and  their 
children  almost  as  she  did  her  own,  and  I  also  know  that  her 
son  who  was  my  father  loved  his  half-brothers  and  sisters 
just  as  he  did  his  own;  he  made  no  distinction  between  them 
as  far  as  any  of  us  could  see.     In  all  my  life  in  the  Johnson 
family  I  never  heard  a  derogatory  remark  against  the  principle 
of  polygamy.     If  there  were  any  made,   they  never  reached  my 
ears. 

I  remember  the  sweetness,  the  gentleness,  the  warmth  of 
my  Grandma  Johnson.     I  remember  her  insatiable  curiosity 
about  life  and  her  zest  for  it.     I  remember  her  sense  of 
humor  which  made  every  association  with  her  a  time  of  fun. 
I  remember  going  to  Saltair  with  her  and  riding  on  the 
"roller  coaster"  both  of  us  squealing  at  the  top  of  our 
lungs  and  me  losing  my  best  hat  right  at  the  very  top.  Like 
Grandma  Nash,   she  loved  the  movies  and  she  took  turns  taking 
us  grandchildren  as  often  as  possible. 

I  never  knew  Grandma  Johnson  in  her  own  home,  but  I  do 
know  that  she  brought  pleasure  to  ours.     She  was  an  avid 
genealogist  and  much  of  her  time  when  she  was  in  Utah  was 
spent  doing  work  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple. 

A  feeling  of  warmth  and  tenderness  wells  up  within  me 
whenever  I  think  of  dear,   sweet  Grandma  Johnson. 

She  died  in  Mesa,  Arizona  on  February  5,  1918. 

My  father,  Justus   (Jesse)   Wanderus  Johnson  was  born  on 
January  6,   1873,   in  Spring  Lake,  Utah.     Actually,   the  story 
has  it  that  he  was  born  somewhere  between  Spring  Lake  and 
Arizona,  for  his  mother  was  on  her  way  to  join  Grandpa 
Johnson  in  Mesa,  Arizona,  when  he  was  born;   and  for  this 
reason  he  was  given  the  name  "Wanderus."     Whether  this  was 
simply  a  facetious  answer  to  the  question  -  where  did  the 
name  "Wanderus"  come  from?  or  whether  it  was  the  truth,  we 
never  learned.     Grandma  and  grandpa  returned  to  their  home 
in  Spring  Lake  where  they  lived  for  several  years.  My 
father's  early  school  years  were  spent  there  until  at  the 
age  of  eight  he  left  with  his  parents  to  make  their  home  in 
Mesa,  Arizona,  where  his  father  was  called  by  Brigham  Young 
to  colonize. 

An  interesting  interval  of  his  early  youth  was  spent 
among  the  Indians  where  he  was  sent  by  the  Church  authorities 
and  where  he  served  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indian  tribes. 
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He  graduated  from  the  Mesa  High  School  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three  he  came  to  Provo  to  enter  the  Brigham  Young 
Academy.     Following  his  graduation  from  the  normal  education 
course  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Alpine  School  where 
he  remained  for  six  years.     He  fell  romantically  in  love 
with  a  beautiful  black-eyed  Alpine  miss  by  the  name  of 
Violet  Deseret  Nash  called  "Dessie,"  and  together  the  two 
were  popularly  known  as  "Jesse"  and  "Dessie."     They  were 
married  on  October  11,   1898,   in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple. 

They  remained  in  Alpine  for  seven  years,  during  which 
time,   their  first  two  children  were  born  -  Violet  and  I, 
Celestia.     It  is  interesting  that  both  Mother  and  Dad  had  a 
sister  named  Celestia  so  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  one 
of  us  be  given  this  name.     Violet  was  given  Mother's  name 
and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  called  "Celestia."     My  full  name 
was  Celestia  Marguerita  Johnson. 

They  left  Alpine  in  1905  when  my  father  was  appointed 
to  serve  as  principal  of  the  Santaquin  Schools.     Two  years 
later  he  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Utah  and  also  attended 
summer  school  at  the  Brigham  Young  Academy  to  qualify  for  a 
diploma  in  secondary  education. 

In  1912  he  left  the  teaching  profession  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  promotion  and  organizing  of  the  Utah-Idaho 
Sugar  Company  at  Rigby,   Idaho,   the  gypsum  mine  at  Sigurd, 
Utah,  and  the  Mammoth  Plaster  and  Cement  Company  at  Cedar 
City.     It  is  evident  that  he  was  much  in  demand  as  an  organizer. 
He  also  assisted  in  developing  many  other  industrial  enterprises. 

In  1938  he  organized  the  Public  Forum  in  Provo  where 
he  brought  many  public  figures  into  participation  as  well  as 
teaching  courses  himself. 

Later  he  was  employed  by  the  Y.C.C.    (Youth  Conservation 
Corps)   training  young  men,  many  of  whom  became  deeply  attached 
to  him  as  a  teacher,  disciplinarian,  and  friend.     He  spent 
three  years  with  them  in  the  Willow  Springs  and  Emery  County 
camps.     He  was  employed  by  the  government  later  under  a 
civil  service  rating  and  was  employed  in  several  government 
agencies . 

He  was  active  in  the  Church  all  of  his  life  and  he 
instilled  in  all  of  his  children  a  respect  for  and  belief  in 
the  Church.     He  served  as  superintendent  of  Sunday  Schools 
in  Alpine  and  as  a  class  leader  in  the  High  Priests  quorum 
in  the  Fifth  Ward  at  different  periods  during  his  later  life 
in  Provo. 
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My  father  was  in  many  ways,   an  ideal  to  all  of  his 
children.     He  was  a  man  of  strong  disciplinary  powers;  he 
exercised  a  firm  control  over  all  his  household,  but  this  I 
remember  -  never  once  did  he  give  any  punishment  when  it 
was  not  deserved,   and  never  once  did  he  fail  to  come  after 
such  punishment  and  give  us  of  his  love  and  tenderness,  so 
that  resentment  was  never  harbored. 

I  remember  that  he  always  knew  exactly  where  each  of 
his  children  was  when  night  came  on  and  that  none  of  us  was 
allowed  to  go  anywhere  at  night  unescorted,  even  if  he  had 
to  be  the  escort.     Many  times  he  would  come  wherever  I  was 
to  pick  me  up  so  that  I  would  not  have  to  walk  home  alone. 
I  can  remember  several  times  when  he  even  met  me  coming  home 
with  a  date  when  he  thought  I  was  out  too  late. 

Dad  was  gone  from  home  quite  a  lot,  but  we  felt  his 
influence  even  in  his  absence  and  Mother  followed  through  on 
what  Dad  had  required  of  us.     And  how  we  looked  forward  to 
his  returns!     He  always  brought  a  suitcase  of  wonderful 
surprises  for  all  of  us  -  new  dresses,   toys,  books,  etc.  I 
can  remember  some  of  the  dresses  he  brought  me  to  this  day. 
Most  of  our  clothes  were  homemade  by  Mother   (and  we  loved 
them)   but  it  was  a  special  treat  to  get  a  "store  bought 
dress . " 

When  Dad  was  home  we  were  always  playing  games  together 
or  going  on  trips  and  picnics,  especially  when  we  were  small 
and  before  we  all  got  involved  in  too  many  activities. 

Dad  and  Mother  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  take  us  - 
especially  Violet  and  me  -  to  any  operas,  plays,  musical 
comedies,   and  lyceums  which  came  to  Provo.     These  were  quite 
frequent  and  were  occasions  of  great  interest  and  excitement 
to  us.     Traveling  theatrical  troops  used  to  come  to  the 
Provo  Opera  House  which  was  between  1st  and  2nd  North  on 
Second  West  in  a  building  which  later  became  "The  Armory"  for 
the  use  of  the  military  during  the  years  during  and  following 
World  War  I.     It  has  since  been  torn  down.     Dad  used  to  get 
reserved  seats  -  two  for  him  and  Mother  and  one  shared 
between  Violet  and  me.     Usually  on  these  occasions  he  would 
buy  a  box  of  Startups  chocolates  for  us  to  eat  during  and 
between  the  acts  and  we  felt  very  special  and  indulged.  I 
have  never  forgotten  those  times  and  can  call  up  some  of  the 
songs  and  scenes  whenever  I  think  of  them.      "Every  little 
movement  has  a  meaning  of  its  own, ""When  Knighthood  was  in 
Flower"   -  and  many  more  which  could  mean  nothing  to  this  and 
later  generations,  but  which  are  full  of  nostalgia  for  me. 

In  our  Nash  Family  Publication  Violet  said  several 
things  about  Dad  that  I  would  like  to  repeat  here:  "My 
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Father  was  like  a  'rocket'    in  his  periods  of  success,  and 
suffered  disappointment  when  reverses  occurred  and  he  was 
unable  to  fulfill  the  goals  he  set  for  himself.     When  times 
were  good  he  provided  for  his  family  in  a  manner  that  was 
almost  unbelievable  ..." 

"My  Father  had  high  taste  in  food,  clothing,   and  choice 
of  environment;   he  was  never  inclined  to  purchase  or  indulge 
in  anything  of  a  cheap  nature.     Also,   he  was  discriminating 
in  his  choice  of  friends." 

"It  is  impossible  to  forget  the  trips  we  took  together, 
the  food  he  selected  for  us,   the  delectable  salad  dressing 
he  would  concoct,   the  superior,   cured  steaks  he  would  charcoal 
broil,   the  out-of -the-ordinary  foods  that  he  would  bring 
home  to  us,  and  so  many  other  pleasurable  experiences  that 
he  afforded  us.     What  good  times  we  had  as  a  family." 

There  was  a  special  relationship  that  existed  between 
Mother  and  Dad.     We  knew  that  they  loved  each  other  dearly, 
but  we  also  knew  that  they  were  sometimes  literally  torn 
apart  by  the  bitter  differences  that  came  between  them.  At 
these  times  Violet  and  I  both  suffered,  but  we  knew  that 
there  was  nothing  either  of  us  could  do  but  "wait  it  out" 
and  know  that  things  would  right  themselves  between  them  - 
and  they  always  did.     I  came  to  know  that  it  was  Dad's 
extreme  sensitivity  to  his  own  shortcomings  and  Mother's 
rigid  determination  not  to  yield  that  caused  most  of  the 
friction  between  them.     These  times  were  infrequent;  most  of 
the  time  there  was  complete  amicability  between  them,  and  a 
sense  of  their  deep  love  and  need  for  each  other.     One  thing 
that  I  do  know  about  my  Dad  and  also  my  Mother  was  that  they 
were  both  completely  honest. 

How  can  I  begin  to  describe  my  Mother,  Violet  Deseret 
Nash  Johnson.     Though  she  has  been  gone  from  us  for  many 
years,   the  memory  of  her  is  so  strongly  imprinted  upon  my 
heart  and  mind  that  I  feel  her  presence  in  a  very  real 
sense.     The  passing  years  somehow  cannot  diminish  the  vibrance 
of  her  spirit. 

Maybe  because  of  this  very  fact,  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  put  her  into  words  -  to  interpret  for  others  the  real 
person  that  she  was.     That  realness  began  and  ended  in  the 
indomitable  but  simple  faith  which  pervaded  every  part  of 
her  life.     She  loved  her  Heavenly  Father  and  she  evidenced 
her  devotion  by  her  continuous  activity  in  the  various 
organizations  of  the  Church  from  her  early  childhood  to  the 
end  of  her  life. 
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As  I  write,   it  is  not  easy  to  stay  with  my  subject 
because  of  the  intrusion  of  so  many  thoughts  which  crowd 
into  my  mind  and  cry  for  a  place  in  these  remembrances.  I 
start  to  describe  something  and  too  many  memories  are  there 
and  I  find  myself  unable  to  discipline  my  pen. 

My  mother  was  a  wonderful  cook.     I  never  tasted  any- 
thing in  my  life  that  she  fixed  for  us  that  I  didn't  like. 
No  table  or  cuisine  in  my  experience  has  diminished  my 
belief  that  she  was  the  best  cook  in  the  world.     She  was 
also  an  impeccable  seamstress.     Until  I  was  in  college  and 
even  then,   she  made  nearly  everything  I  and  my  sisters  ever 
wore;   and  we  always  felt  that  we  were  as  well  dressed  as  any 
of  our  friends.     It  was  by  choice  that  Mother  made  our 
clothes  instead  of  buying  them.     Her  taste,  her  originality, 
her  ability  to  achieve  the  very  special  effect  we  wanted 
made  us  unsatisfied  with  anything  else. 

Her  traits  of  character,  in  alluding  to  her  complete 
honesty,   her  courage  in  meeting  any  problem  or  adverse 
situation,  her  unconcern  for  worldly  pursuits  or  social 
prestige  -  except  where  she  could  be  of  service  to  her 
friends  and  her  community;   her  unpretentiousness ;   her  dis- 
like for  sham,  pretense  or  pettiness  -  where  these  might  be 
abstract  generalizations  in  some,   in  her  they  were  concrete 
and  genuine  qualities. 

She  served  her  community  almost  as  well  as  she  served 
her  church,  but  never  to  the  detriment  of  her  family.  She 
was  President  of  the  Provo  Women's  Municipal  Club,   she  was 
an  avid  Republican  and  served  as  the  President  of  the  Provo 
Women's  Republican  Club  at  two  different  times  and  as  President 
of  the  Provo  Women's  Municipal  Club  for  a  period  of  years. 

She,   like  her  Mother  before  her,  had  great  love  for  the 
out-of-doors,  and  her  gardens  were  in  evidence  wherever  she 
made  her  home.     Even  in  her  late  seventies,   she  spent  hours 
in  her  garden  planting  and  transplanting  her  choice  shrubs 
and  flowers.     Her  house  plants  she  cherished  all  her  life 
and  some  of  them  she  dated  back  to  Grandma's  collection 
kept  alive  by  succeeding  cuttings  and  transplantings . 

I  think  it  was  Mother  who  first  read  to  me  the  words 
"Once  upon  a  time.    .    ."     Anyway  I  heard  them  first  so  long 
ago  that  they  are  beyond  the  point  of  recollection,  but  I 
associate  them  with  her,  and  the  magic  of  those  four  little 
words  have  cast  a  spell  over  my  life  and  I  can  still  project 
myself  into  that  wonderful  world  of  enchantment  with  nostalgic 
delight  and  yearning. 
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Mother  was  all  these  things  and  more  to  me,  and  yet  I 
know  that  she,   like  all  of  us  was  not  perfect.     She  would  be 
the  last  one  to  want  anyone  to  gloss  over  her  faults  or 
magnify  her  goodness.     But  even  her  weaknesses  and  her 
recognition  of  them  became  a  source  of  strength  to  me. 

Mother  loved     all  of  our  children  and  all  of  our  grand- 
children whom  she  knew  in  her  lifetime.     She  was  actively 
interested  in  all  of  their  activities,   in  their  choice  of 
mates,   just  as  she  had  been  in  those  of  her  own  children  and 
I  am  grateful  to  them  that  they  made  her  feel  of  their  love 
in  return. 

We  were  a  closely  knit  family  and  most  of  our  activities 
were  family  centered,   at  least  until  we  began  to  branch  out 
in  our  several  activities,   and  even  then  we  kept  in  close 
touch  with  each  other. 

Five  girls  and  one  boy!     Dad  was  proud  of  all  of  us  and 
I  never  heard  him  express  a  regret  that  we  were  girls. 
Probably  the  exception  occurred  when  we  lost  our  "hired  man'' 
and  he  said  it  was  too  bad  he  didn't  have  a  boy  to  take  his 
place   (Kent  was  a  small  child  at  the  time) . 

As  my  history  will  tell,  Violet  and  I  spent  most  of  our 
lives  very  closely  associated  in  our  interests,   our  social 
life,  our  dating,   in  fact,   in  all  our  activities  from  our 
early  childhood  on  through  our  married  lives.     Harold  and 
Lynn  were  close  friends  and  we  chose  to  be  married  on  the 
same  day,   going  through  all  the  social  preliminaries  and 
being  married  in  the  temple  together. 

Violet  was  beautiful,   talented,   and  easily  one  of  the 
most  popular  girls  in  the  school  and  nearly  every  fellow  she 
went  with  fell  in  love  with  her  and  wanted  to  marry  her. 
Even  some  of  the  boys  I  went  with  would  have  chosen  her  if 
they  thought  they  had  a  chance.     None  of  this  bothered  me 
for  I  wasn't  seriously  interested  in  any  of  them  and  I 
thought  it  was  quite  amusing.     During  Violet's  and  Harold's 
long  careers  in  New  York  we  kept  in  close  touch  with  each 
other  and  spent  much  time  together  in  the  canyon  where  we 
both  had  homes  and  going  on  trips  together.     One  entire 
volume  could  be  written  on  the  things  which  we  experienced 
together,  but  most  of  those  who  are  concerned  knew  and  loved 
Violet  -  Miss  Johnson  -  and  considered  her  and  Harold  very 
much  a  part  of  the  Lynn  Taylor  family.     Her  faults  were  more 
than  made  up  for  in  her  many  good  qualities  which  drew 
friends  to  her  from  every  walk  of  life. 

I  loved  my  other  three  sisters  just  as  much  as  I  did 
Violet,   and  my  memory  of  each  of  them  is  full  of  happy 
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reminiscences,   as  well  as  sad  ones.     Zula,   the  one  next  to 
me  in  years,  was  endeared  to  all  of  us,  partly  because  of 
her  delicate  nature  and  partly  because  she  just  seemed  to 
draw  people  to  her.     We  all  said  she  was  Grandma's  and  Aunt 
Lessie's  "pet,"  but  none  of  us  was  resentful  in  the  least. 
She  was  a  brilliant  child  and  she  kept  at  the  top  of  her 
class  right  up  until  her  early  death  at  the  age  of  twelve. 

Rhoda,   the  next  in  line  after  Zula,  was  a  chubby  little 
girl,   a  trait  which  bothered  her  throughout  her  childhood  up 
through  high  school.     Then  she  slimmed  down  and  as  her 
pictures  attest  was  an  extraordinarily  beautiful  girl.  She 
was  extremely  talented,  playing  the  most  difficult  piano 
classical  music  at  sight.     In  her  later  years  in  New  York 
she  was  in  demand  by  radio  stars  and  nationally  known  music 
performers  as  an  accompanist. 

Her  voice  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sopranos  that  I 
ever  heard.     She  sang  the  lead  in  several  operas  here  on 
campus  -  I_l  Travatore ,   Sun  Dance  and  also  difficult  parts  of 
oratorios  and  concerts.     LeRoy  Robertson,  well-known  musician 
and  composer,   said  at  her  funeral  that  she  was  a  natural- 
born  musician  -  that  she  instinctively  knew  the  intricacies 
of  music  and  that  he  felt  she  knew  all  that  he  could  teach 
her  before  he  even  began.     She  graduated  from  the  "Y," 
taught  two  years  in  Southern  Utah,  Fredonia,   on  the  Arizona 
border,   then  went  to  New  York  where  she  went  to  Columbia 
University  and  received  her  masters  degree  there.  Her 
devotion  to  her  teaching  of  music  and  her  dedication  to  her 
own  musical  achievements  continued  until  her  death  from 
cancer  at  the  age  of  forty-two. 

She  was  married  during  World  War  II  to  William  Rufus 
Reichart  and  one  son,  Charles  Rufus,  was  born  to  them. 

My  brother  Kent  is  and  always  has  been  very  special  to 
me.     I  was  only  six  years  old  when  he  was  born,  but  Mother 
put  him  almost  completely  in  my  charge.     She  was  involved  in 
so  many  activities  -  family,   church,   community,   etc. ,  and 
Wannie,   as  we  called  him,  was  small  and  puny  with  little  or 
no  inclination  to  eat  and  needed  constant  care.     I  fed  him 
applesauce  every  time  he  cried  for  food  and  carried  him 
on  my  hip  all  of  his  waking  hours  -  or  so  it  seemed  to  me. 
My  one  hip  became  somewhat  out  of  line  or  at  least  larger 
than  the  other  and  remains  so  to  this  day.     Because  of  this 
special  care  I  gave  him,  he  belonged  to  me  in  a  very  real 
sense.     At  night  when  he  cried  out  in  certain  nightmares 
that  he  frequently  had,   I  was  the  one  who  was  called  to 
pacify  him.     Many  times  when  I  was  left  alone  with  him  at 
night  and  he  had  these  nightmares,   I  would  run  across  the 
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street  and  get  Harvey  Fletcher  to  come  and  calm  him  down. 
Dear  Harvey  never  refused  to  come,   though  I'm  sure  he  must 
have  felt  very  annoyed  more  than  once  to  be  called  out  in 
the  night. 

Wannie  grew  out  of  the  childhood  frailty  and  after  my 
graduation  from  college  he  was  just  entering  high  school. 
When  I  returned  from  my  teaching  in  Grantsville,  Utah,  at 
intervals,   I  found  him  growing  up  into  an  extremely  handsome 
boy  and  no  longer  was  he  called  "Wannie"  from  his  first  name 
which  was  Wanderus,   after  his  father,  but  he  had  taken  his 
second  name,   "Kent,"  which  he  has  been  called  ever  since. 

He,   along  with  his  sisters,  was  very  talented  in 
several  ways.     He  sang,  he  played  the  piano  and  the  cello, 
he  composed  skits,  directed  them,   and  performed  in  them  and 
won  several  road-show  first  places.     He  won  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  talented  girls  in  school  away  from  his 
best  friend  when  he  took  her  on  a  blind  date  when  this 
friend  had  to  leave  town.     From  then  on  she  was  Kent's  girl 
and  the  friend  was  "out  in  the  cold." 

Kent  graduated  from  school,   accepted  a  teaching  position 
and  married  Maurine  Romney.     After  teaching  for  two  or  three 
years,   they  felt  that  this  was  not  what  they  wanted  and 
they  left  the  teaching  job,   sold  everything  they  had,  went 
to  California  and  enrolled  in  dental  school.     The  second 
World  War  came  along  and  he  was  drafted  into  the  U.S.  medical 
division  as  a  dentist.     With  government  help  he  obtained  his 
degree  and  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  -  in  fact, 
he  walked  away  with  seven  out  of  ten  prestigious  honors  and 
his  graduation  program  looked  as  if  the  only  one  featured 
was  W.   Kent  Johnson.     They  remained  in  California  and  established 
a  lucrative  practice  in  Los  Angeles,  built  a  beautiful  home, 
complete  with  swimming  pool  and  every  convenience,   reared  a 
family  of  four  beautiful  daughters,  Joneen,  Judy,  Wendy,  and 
Jeanne,   and  one  handsome  son,  Kendall,  who  followed  in  his 
father's  footsteps  and  became  a  dentist  after  serving  a 
mission  in  Australia.     They  had  lost  one  son  from  complications 
following  meningitus  in  his  first  year.     All  of  Kent  and 
Maurine 's  children  have  graduated  from  the  "Y"  after  very 
active  and  fulfilling  years  there.     All  are  now  happily 
married.     To  me,  Kent  is  still  very  special  in  my  life. 
Lynn  was  very  fond  of  him  and  we  have  always  felt  very  close 
to  him  and  his  family. 

Wyla  was  the  youngest  of  the  family  and  dear  to  all  of 
us.     She  was  one  of  the  cutest  little  curly-headed  girls 
that  anyone  could  imagine  and  she  was  a  doll  to  all  of  us. 
She  grew  up  and  later  became  somewhat  detached  from  the  rest 
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of  us  since  she  was  quite  a  bit  younger  than  us  other  girls 
and  her  interests  fell  in  other  directions  from  those  we  had 
chosen.     She  did  have  a  lovely  voice  but  she  did  not  choose 
to  pursue  music  any  further  than  to  take  a  few  piano  lessons 
and  sing  occasionally  with  some  of  us. 

She  married  a  tall,  handsome  basketball  star  who  had 
attracted  her  the  first  time  she  ever  saw  him.     She  was 
living  with  Lynn  and  me  while  Mother  was  in  New  York  with 
Violet  and  Harold,   so  I  was  concerned  with  her  romance  with 
Byron.     Shortly  after  Mother  returned,  Wyla  and  Byron  were 
married  and  went  to  Denver,  Colorado,  to  live.     They  returned 
after  two  years  and  Wyla  went  back  to  school  and  completed 
her  degree.     She  and  Byron  had  two  sons,  Bryon  Kent  and 
Nolan  Nash,   and  one  daughter,  Jesselyn.     Byron  was  killed  in 
an  automobile  accident  and  Wyla  was  left  to  take  care  of  the 
three  children.     She  never  did  recover  from  the  loss  of 
Byron  and  was  not  very  happy  from  then  on  until  her  own 
death  in  1966. 

This  brief  account  of  Wyla  doesn't  do  her  justic  by  any 
means.     She  was  a  beautiful  girl  and  I  loved  her  dearly  all 
my  life.     I  would  have  done  anything  to  make  her  life  happier 
and  I  really  tried.     I  love  her  children,  especially  Jesselynn, 
very  much. 

I  wish  I  could  have  gone  into  detail  about  every  one  of 
our  family,   for  I  had  experiences  with  each  one  which  would 
fill  a  book  and  each  one  deserves  a  full  discussion.  This, 
of  course,   is  impossible  and  the  brief  sketches  devoted  to 
them  certainly  do  not  do  them  justice. 

All  of  these  members  of  my  family  have  contributed  much 
to  my  life  and  I  love  them  and  the  memories  of  our  life 
together  more  than  mere  words  could  ever  express. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


HOMES 


I  am  glad  that  I  was  born  in  a  small  town  and  that  the 
influences  of  that  place  have  played  so  vital  a  part  in  my 
life.     There  is  a  feeling  which  comes  over  me  that  I  cannot 
hope  to  describe  whenever  I  think  back  in  my  memory  to  that 
little  town  of  Alpine.     There  is  glamour,  excitement, 
sadness,  nostalgia,   regret,   and  a  mixture  of  other  emotions 
which  combine  to  make  that  feeling  what  it  is,   so  how  can  I 
possibly  describe  it?     Perhaps  if  I  use  that  home  of  Grandma's 
in  Alpine  as  a  starting  place  for  all  the  various  paths  that 
my  life  has  taken,   its  significance  will  be  made  evident. 

Grandma's  house  -  and  I  can  hardly  think  of  Grandma 
without  thinking  of  her  home  which  she  loved  so  dearly  -  was 
a  brick  structure  of  typical  Victorian  style,   three  stories 
high  and  comprising  sixteen  rooms  plus  a  pantry  and  cellar 
all  furnished  richly  and  completely  with  every  comfort  and 
luxury  which  was  available  at  that  time.     How  I  loved  that 
house  of  Grandma's.     I  knew  every  corner  of  it  more  intimately 
than  I  knew  our  own  home,   for  actually  the  latter  remains 
quite  vague  in  my  mind  except  for  the  general  exterior  which 
I  came  to  know  because  it  was  still  there  during  my  later 
childhood  years  when  I  would  return  to  stay  at  intervals 
with  Grandma  in  her  home. 

These  two  houses,   the  big  red,  brick  one  which  was 
Grandma's  and  a  smaller  but  older  one,  made  of  adobe,  which 
we  lived  in  for  a  time,  were  the  only  ones  on  the  block. 
Both  had  been  built  for  my  grandfather  and  his  brother, 
Worthy  Nash,   and  neither  had  housed  any  but  members  of  the 
immediate  family.     The  older  adobe  one  had  been  used  by  my 
grandparents  until  the  other  one  was  built  and  from  that 
time  on  had  been  used  by  various  members  of  the  family  as 
the  need  arose.     This  house  occupied  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  block,   set  off  by  itself  away  from  the  main  house  and 
grounds  which  with  the  barns,   stables  and  granaries  took  up 
the  remainder  of  the  block.     The  imposing  red  brick  structure 
which  was  Grandma's  house  was  situated  almost  in  the  center 
of  the  west  end  of  the  block  and  it  could  be  seen  clearly 
from  any  of  the  four  roads  surrounding  it.     Actually  the 
house  offered  a  commanding  view  from  any  direction,  and 
dwarfed  everything  else  in  perspective.     Other  things  on  the 
block  and  almost  in  the  town  became  subsidiary  to  it. 

A  white  picket  fence  enclosed  the  block  on  all  four 
sides  with  gates  at  appropriate  openings  -  two  on  the  north 
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as  entry  to  the  barns  and  stables,  one  on  the  west  where  the 
mail  box  was  located,   one  on  the  south  which  led  to  the  main 
entrance  to  the  house,   and  one  on  the  east  to  the  old  house. 
Enclosed  as  it  was,   the  house  with  its  surroundings  seemed 
to  be  a  world  of  its  own;   and  to  me  in  my  childhood  that  is 
exactly  what  it  was,  encompassing  my  whole  life  as  I  remember 
it  then. 

Between  Grandma's  house  and  ours  there  was  a  little 
foot  path  which  led  through  gardens  of  raspberries  and  goose- 
berry bushes  and  through  shoulder-high  asparagus  which  with 
its  feathery  sprays  and  red  berries  added  a  note  of  enchantment 
to  my  childhood  imagination.     Even  now,  whenever  I  see 
asparagus  growing  in  the  orchards  and  along  the  roadsides,  a 
nostalgic  feeling  comes  over  me  and  I  walk  again  in  memory 
those  foot-worn  paths  which  meant  so  much  to  me  in  my  child- 
hood . 

Extending  across  the  north  half  of  the  lot  were  the 
stables  and  barns  housing  the  horses,   cows,  pigs,  and 
chickens  which  were  a  necessary  part  of  the  complete  house- 
hold.    Except  for  the  gathering  of  eggs  from  the  hen  houses 
and  an  occasional  peek  through  the  slats  of  the  pigpen  at 
the  pigs  as  they  grunted  over  their  food  when  the  buckets  of 
"slops"  and  "swill"  were  poured  into  the  feeding  troughs,  we 
were  not  allowed  to  go  into  that  area.     The  sounds  which 
came  from  there  although  varied  and  constant  were  seldom 
obtrusive,   so  far  as  I  was  concerned;   in  fact,   the  crowing 
of  the  roosters,   the  cackling  of  the  hens,   the  squealing  and 
grunting  of  the  pigs,   the  mooing  of  the  cows,   the  whinnying 
and  neighing  of  the  horses  made  a  miscellaneous  background 
of  cacophonous  sounds  which  reecho  nostalgically  in  my  mind 
whenever  I  hear  any  of  them. 

Between  the  buildings  and  the  house  were  stands  of  hay 
and  grain  which  grew  to  a  height  of  four  or  more  feet  and, 
these  together  with  the  apple,  peach,   and  plum  trees  surrounding 
them,  made  a  screening  which  practically  hid  all  the  outbuildings 
from  the  house.     One  of  my  favorite  pastimes,   and  one  which 
I  hopefully  concealed  from  everyone,  was  to  take  a  book  and 
a  blanket  and  make  a  place  right  in  the  grainfield  where  I 
would  read,   sing  or  recite  to  myself  for  as  long  as  I  could 
before  I  was  summoned  to  the  house  by  my  grandmother's 
voice. 

There  is  no  explaining  why,  when  there  were  so  many 
other  attractive  spots  to  isolate  myself  when  I  wanted  to  be 
alone,   that  I  should  choose  -  of  all  places  -  the  middle  of 
a  field  of  growing  grain.     But  oh,   the  absolute  privacy  that 
I  found  there,   the  sweet  smells,   the  intimate  sounds  of  bees 
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and  birds,  and  darting  insects  combined  to  make  it  an 
almost  sacred  place  to  be. 

My  favorite  entrance  into  Grandma's  house  was  on  the 
north  through  the  kitchen.     The  yard  in  front  of  the  kitchen 
door  was  fascinating  to  me.     For  a  space  of  about  twelve  by 
fifteen  feet  the  ground  was  covered  with  a  board  floor  which 
was  always  kept  washed  and  swept  as  clean  almost  as  the 
linoleum  floor  of  the  kitchen.     Near  the  door  on  the  right 
was  a  hand  pump  or  cistern  from  which  all  the  water  for 
kitchen  uses  was  drawn.     The  water  that  gushed  clear  and 
sparkling  from  that  old  pump  tasted  better  to  me  than  any 
poured  from  a  crystal  pitcher  or  a  sparkling  faucet  in  my 
later  years. 

On  the  left  of  the  kitchen  door  there  was  a  sloping 
roof  which  extended  down  almost  to  ground  level.     This  was 
the  roof  of  the  cellar  where  in  two  underground  rooms  were 
kept  the  provisions  and  stores  for  the  household.     In  the 
first  room  the  butter,   cream,  milk,  cheese,  home  cured 
bacon,  hams,   salt  pork,   and  sausage  were  stored.     On  one 
long  table  there  were  always  several  large  round  pans  of 
milk,   cold  and  sweet,  topped  with  cream  so  thick  that  it 
could  be  spread  like  butter  on  Grandma's  fresh,  homemade 
bread.     Crocks  of  cream  ready  to  be  churned  into  butter  were 
there  too  and  usually  several  pounds  of  newly-churned  butter 
bearing  the  print  of  the  butter  molds  which  Grandma  always 
used.     In  the  second  room  at  the  back  of  the  cellar  were 
stored  the  apples,  potatoes,  cabbages,   onions  and  other 
vegetables  which  were  always  there  in  abundance.     The  earthy 
smell  combined  with  the  mingled  odors  of  the  apples  and 
vegetables  resulted  in  a  tantalyzing  fragrance  which  was 
characteristic  of  that  place  and  no  other.     The  cellar  was 
surprisingly  cold  and  everything  there  was  always  kept  crisp 
and  fresh. 

The  roof  of  the  cellar  was  a  fascinating  place  to  play 
or  rest  or  read.     Two  large  boxelder  trees  provided  shade 
from  the  branches  which  overhung  the  entire  roof.  Because 
of  the  gentle  slope  of  the  roof  it  was  possible  to  sit  or 
lie  there  comfortably  in  the  cool  shade  of  those  lovely  old 
trees.     Grandma  provided  us  with  patchwork  quilts  which  were 
laid  over  canvas  and  with  several  sofa  pillows  for  added 
comfort.     Here  I  played  for  hours  through  different  periods 
of  my  childhood,  cutting  out  paper  dolls,   sewing  doll 
clothes,  making  houses  out  of  cardboard  boxes  and  decorating 
them  with  wall  paper  from  sample  books  and  furniture  cut 
from  Sears  and  Roebuck  catalogues;   reading  hours  on  end  from 
any  and  all  material  available,  or  simply  daydreaming  while 
listening  to  the  bees,   the  birds  and  the  humming  insects 


which  invariably  haunted  the  drowsy  days  of  summer.  There 
were  always  apples  to  eat,  carrots  to  "chew,"  or  delicious 
buttermilk  cookies  to  nibble  on. 

The  entrance  door  to  the  kitchen  opened  into  a  roomy, 
well-lighted,   inviting  place.     At  the  right  of  the  entrance 
and  occupying  the  northwest  corner  of  the  room  was  a  closed- 
in  bednook  or  large  window  seat.     At  either  end  of  this 
enclosure  were  book  shelves  which  were  always  stacked  with 
interesting  books,  papers,   and  catalogues  of  every  kind  and 
size.     Here  I  was  introduced  to  such  reading  matter  as  was 
provided  by  The  Chicago  Ledger,   The  Denver  Evening  Post,  The 
Farmers  Alamanac  and  many  current  magazines  of  the  day,  in 
addition  to  all  kinds  of  books,   religious  and  otherwise.  On 
days  when  the  weather  would  not  permit  us  to  be  outside,  no 
place  was  so  inviting  nor  so  comfortable  as  this  kitchen 
corner . 

On  the  left  of  the  entrance  was  a  door  which  opened 
into  what  was  actually  one  of  the  first  private  bathrooms 
anywhere  around.     However,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  water  to  operate  the  facilities,   the  room  was  more 
of  a  wash  room  with  the  water  being  carried  in  from  the 
outside  pump.     Instead  of  bathing  there  we  would  take  our 
"weekly"  Saturday  baths  in  a  large,  galvanized  washtub  which 
was  brought  into  the  kitchen  and  placed  in  front  of  the 
kitchen  stove  where  the  warmth  from  that  big,  black,  majestic 
range  felt  delicious  even  on  warm,   summer  days. 

The  kitchen  itself  was  roomy  and  comfortable.  In 
addition  to  the  range  which  was  kept  black  and  shiny  and 
upon  which  was  always  a  "singing"  teakettle  breathing  a 
constant  stream  of  moist  steaming  air  into  the  kitchen, 
there  was  a  huge  commode  or  cupboard  where  Grandma  kept  all 
her  everyday  dishes,  cutlery,  pots,   and  pans.     On  the  right 
of  this  cupboard  was  a  door  leading  into  the  pantry  -  a  wonderful 
place  where  pies,   cakes,   cookies,  breads,   and  other  delicious 
foods  seemed  to  be  always  in  plentiful  readiness.  Grandma's 
jams  and  jellies,   her  pickles  and  relishes,  her  delicious 
apple  cider  and  grape  juice,   all  of  which  she  bottled  and 
preserved  herself,  made  the  shelves  in  her  pantry  a  veritable 
cook's  paradise.     Her  wonderful  foods  found  their  way  into 
countless  needy  homes  as  well  as  those  of  neighbors  and 
friends . 

A  large  kitchen  table  occupied  the  space  against  the 
west  wall  and  there  Grandma  rolled  out  her  dough,  made  her 
pies  and  cakes  and  other  food  and  there  we  ate  our  breakfast 
and  midday  meals  accompanied  by  the  pleasant  ticking  of  the 
old  family  clock  on  the  opposite  wall. 
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A  door  to  the  right  of  the  stove  on  the  east  wall  of 
the  kitchen  led  into  an  antechamber  or  hallway  from  which  an 
outside  door  opened  to  the  gardens  and  to  the  tool  house  and 
garden  shed  just  west  of  the  main  house.     Another  door 
opened  into  a  small  room  which  had  been  used  by  my  grand- 
father as  an  office  or  den.     His  huge  roll-topped  desk  and 
tall  bookcase,  which  occupied  almost  all  the  available 
space,  were  filled  with  papers,   ledgers  and  books  which  were 
a  source  of  great  curiosity  and  interest  to  me  and  which  I 
explored  whenever  Grandma  would  give  me  permission.  A 
spiraling  staircase  to  the  left  took  us  to  the  floors  above. 
This  staircase  was  a  source  of  delight  to  all  of  us  grand- 
children,  sliding  down  the  bannisters  or  sledding  down  the 
carpeted  steps  and  landing  in  a  heap  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs . 

Before  I  reveal  what  lay  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  I 
must  complete  the  survey  of  the  main  floor  of  the  house. 
Some  of  these  details  may  not  seem  important  but  in  ways, 
subtle,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  important,   all  of  these 
things  contributed  to  making  my  life  what  it  is  and  me  the 
kind  of  person  that  I  am. 

A  door  on  the  south  wall  of  the  kitchen  opened  into  the 
dining  room  which  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rooms  of  the 
house.     Occupying  the  center  of  the  room  was  an  imposing 
dining  table  which  extended  to  seat  as  many  as  sixteen. 
Over  this  table  hanging  from  the  ceiling  was  a  large  crystal 
chandelier  circled  with  innumerable  pendants  and  prisms 
which  caught  and  reflected  the  light  in  myriads  of  brilliant 
colors.     I  never  see  a  crystal  chandelier  -  in  homes,  in 
reception  halls,   in  temples,   in  palaces  or  cathedrals  any- 
where in  the  world  that  I  don't  think  back  upon  the  one 
which  hung  over  my  grandmother's  table  and  which  to  me  held 
a  certain  kind  of  haunting,  magic  beauty. 

One  important  and  necessary  part  of  the  furnishings  of 
this  room  was  an  ornately  carved  and  decorated  stove  set 
with  isinglass  windows  which  reflected  the  light  of  the  fire 
within  and  cast  a  warm  glow  over  the  room.     Because  of  the 
thick  walls  and  the  large  high  ceilinged  rooms,   the  house 
was  chilly  even  on  summer  mornings  and  evenings  so  that  a 
fire  was  burning  at  those  times  during  most  of  the  year. 

Then  there  were  her  china  closets!     One  of  the  joys  of 
Grandma's  life  were  her  dishes  and  silver.     Her  exquisite 
taste  was  expressed  in  her  beautiful  handcut  crystal,  her 
china  and  porcelain  and  stoneware  which  had  found  their  way 
into  her  home  from  far  across  the  seas  from  England,  Germany, 
and  France  -  since  my  Grandfather  was  a  collector  of  sorts 
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in  an  indirect  kind  of  way  -  and  in  her  silver  tea  services, 
trays,   and  table  wear.     I  prize  among  my  own  possessions 
several  pieces  of  Grandma's  silver  and  dishes  which  have 
come  to  me  both  from  her  and  through  my  mother. 

On  the  west  wall  was  a  door  leading  into  what  Grandma 
called  her  linen  room.     On  every  wall  were  built-in  closets 
and  cupboards  which  were  filled  with  quilts,  blankets, 
sheets,   towels  and  table  linen  each  on  their  individual 
shelves  and  drawers. 

Grandma  was  an  immaculate  housekeeper  and  there  was 
order  not  only  in  every  room  in  her  house  but  also  in  every 
shelf  and  in  every  drawer.     It  seems  to  me  now,   as  I  look 
back  in  nostalgic  remembrance,   that  her  home  was  a  haven  of 
perfection  and  peace.     This,  perhaps  is  a  romantic  projection 
growing  out  of  my  childhood  impressions  but  nevertheless  a 
very  real  one  to  me. 

A  door  on  the  south  wall  of  the  linen  room  opened  into 
what  Grandma  called  her  "sitting  room."     Into  this  room  she 
went  when  she  wanted  to  read,   sew,   embroider,  knit,  or 
simply  to  withdraw  from  the  household  into  complete  privacy. 
There  was  an  outside  entrance  to  this  room  on  the  southeast 
corner.     It  was  a  privilege  to  visit  with  Grandma  in  this 
room.     She  had  a  cabinet  and  a  chest  of  drawers  there  in 
which  she  kept  all  her  sewing  equipment  -  needles,   pins  and 
pincushions,   thread,   thimbles,   scissors,   tape  measure,  and 
other  sewing  accessories.     A  glimpse  into  the  drawers  of  her 
cabinets  revealed  rows  of  varigated  rainbow  assortments  of 
skeins  and  skeins  of  threads,   embroidery  floss,   and  yarns 
all  arranged  in  graduated  color  schemes  from  the  palest 
tints  to  the  deepest  hues.     To  me  as  a  child  they  were  a 
fascinating  sight  and  something  I  can  never  forget. 

On  the  northeast  corner  of  the  dining  room  was  a  door 
which  opened  into  the  "parlor."     This  was  a  very  special 
room  which  was  kept  closed  most  of  the  time  but  which  we 
were  privileged  to  go  into  whenever  we  wished  with  per- 
mission from  Grandma.     I  can't  remember  a  time  when  I  was 
refused  admission  there,   although  I  do  remember  that  we 
wouldn't  have  asked  at  times  or  under  conditions  when  we 
knew  we  shouldn't  be  there. 

Of  all  the  rooms  of  the  house,   this  one  most  reflected 
the  elegance  and  ornateness  of  the  1800 's  -  the  Victorian 
era.     I'm  sure,  because  of  this,   that  there  were  too  many 
things  there  -  furniture,  objects  of  art,  pictures,  wall 
hangings  and  other  furnishings  -  but  I  wasn't  aware  of  any 
infringement  on  beauty  or  good  taste  and  I  loved  everything 
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just  as  it  was.     On  the  west  wall  was  a  large  fireplace  with 
heavy  andirons  or  firedogs  as  they  were  called  and  brass- 
trimmed  fireplace  accessories.     Over  the  fireplace  and 
extending  the  full  length  of  the  mantel  above  it  was  a 
highly  decorative  gold-framed  mirror  which  reflected  and 
accentuated  the  interior  of  the  room  almost  twofold. 

The  most  used  and  most  loved  object  in  the  room  was  the 
piano  where  before  our  eager  eyes  and  listening  ears,  Uncle 
Clair  used  to  sit  and  charm  us  with  his  musical  genius. 
Uncle  Clair  could  play  anything  -  piano,  banjo,  guitar, 
accordian  -  and  he  had  all  of  these  instruments.     He  had  a 
great  natural  musical  talent,   for  with  very  little  training 
he  had- been  able  to  master  the  techniques  required  to  play 
these  various  instruments.     Except  for  occasional  help  which 
he  received  from  his  older  sister,  Celestia   (Aunt  Lessie  as 
we  all  called  her),   he  had  no  formal  training,   and  yet  he 
could  play  difficult  classical  music  as  well  as  ragtime  both 
"by  ear"  and  by  sight  reading.     He  instilled  in  all  of  us, 
his  nieces  in  particular,   a  love  of  music  and  a  strong 
desire  to  learn  how  to  play  the  piano  and  sing.     In  spite  of 
his  lack  of  training,   or  maybe  because  of  it,  he  continued 
to  tell  us  how  important  it  was  that  we  study  and  practice 
in  order  to  learn  music  correctly  and  well. 

In  the  southeast  corner  of  the  room  was  a  free-standing 
mirror  on  a  marble  pedestal.     This  mirror  extended  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling  and  it  was  encased  in  a  beautiful 
mahoghany  frame  of  a  dignified,  carved  design.     There  were 
two  beautiful  loveseats  covered  with  satin  embroidered 
tapestry  flanking  the  fireplace  and  several  other  beautiful 
chairs  and  sofas  about  the  room.     Upon  these  were  pieces  of 
Grandma's  hand  work  -  silk  patchwork  pillows  and  beautiful 
feather-stitched  patchwork  throws  or  scarves  used  for  pro- 
tection of  the  furniture  as  well  as  for  beauty.  Beautiful 
objects  of  art  -  bisque  figurines,  glass  globes  holding 
handmade  wax  flowers  or  other  such  delicate  ornaments  as 
needed  special  protection  were  placed  on  occasional  marble- 
topped  tables  and  display  shelves. 

The  parlor  walls  were  hung  with  original  paintings  and 
family  portraits  all  of  which  held  a  particular  fascination 
for  me  as  did  so  many  things  in  Grandma's  house.     Over  the 
carpet  which  I  later  learned  was  a  hand-woven  French  Aubusson 
tapestry  rug  -  were  three  animal  skins:     a  huge  bear,  a 
tiger   (I  remember  the  stripes)   and  a  mountain  lion.  They 
were  warm,   and  luxurious  as  well  as  terrifying,  which  made 
lying  on  them  exciting  and  thrilling. 

Two  large  windows  on  the  east  wall  and  a  large  double 
one  on  the  south  gave  light  to  the  spacious  room.  Grandma 
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took  great  pride  in  her  beautiful  lace  curtains  which  hung 
in  every  room  of  her  house.     Among  the  things  in  that  house 
which  my  mother  loved  the  most  were  the  beautiful  lace 
curtains  on  their  brass  rods  which  adorned  the  windows  of 
the  house  in  which  she  grew  up. 

As  I  read  over  what  I  have  written  about  Grandma's 
parlor,   it  sounds  extravagantly  overdone.     Well,   it  probably 
was,  but  everything  I  have  mentioned,   I  can  see  -  it  was 
there  -  and  my  telling  of  it  can  never  do  it  justice.  I 
know  that  it  was  not  ugly  nor  was  it  in  poor  taste  except  as 
the  period  itself  may  have  been  so.     Whenever  I  visit  the 
Beehive  House  in  its  reconstructed  condition,   I  see  my 
grandmother's  house  in  retrospect  with  much  the  same  feeling 
and  many  of  the  exact  styles  and  furnishings  of  her  home 
displayed  there.     Even  the  handloomed  carpeting  on  the 
stairways  is  the  same  pattern  as  that  used  by  my  grandmother. 

Since  the  dining  room  occupied  the  centerplace  on  the 
ground  floor,   the  main  entrance  to  the  house  was  through  the 
wide  double  doors  on  the  south  wall  of  that  room.  These 
doors  opened  onto  a  large  porch  roofed  over  and  supported  by 
wooden  columns.     This  roof  and  these  columns  also  gave 
support  to  the  porch/veranda  directly  over  the  lower  one 
which  opened  out  from  the  floor  above  and  overlooked  the 
surrounding  lawns  and  gardens. 

From  the  porch  a  foot  path  extended  from  the  house  to 
the  end  of  the  lot,   a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards. 
The  walk  was  bordered  on  both  sides  by  tall  pressed  cedar 
(arbor  vitae)    lilac  bushes,  bridal  wreath,   snowball  bushes, 
mock  orange,   and  honeysuckle,   the  mingled  scent  of  which  was 
delightfully  intoxicating  in  late  spring  when  they  were  in 
full  bloom. 

A  small  brook  close  to  the  house  and  a  good  sized  creek 
which  ran  the  full  length  of  the  lot  from  east  to  west, 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  tall  willow  trees,  brought  the 
sound  of  running  water  constantly  to  our  ears  -  a  most 
pleasant  and  cooling  sound  during  hot  summer  days  and  a 
favorite  place  to  wade  and  to  play.     Swings  and  hammocks 
also  added  to  the  activities  and  fun. 

To  return  to  the  house  -  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  were 
two  small  rooms,   one  on  each  side  of  the  stairwell.     One  of 
these  rooms  belonged  to  Uncle  Clair  and  it  was  the  one  place 
in  the  house  where  we  never  went  -  not  that  we  were  forbidden 
to  go  there  but  just  that  we  understood  that  it  was  Uncle 
Clair's  place  and  that  was  that.     The  other  small  room  was 
used  as  a  storeroom  for  magazines  and  books.     Like  most 
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women,   Grandma  kept  all  the  back  issues  of  her  magazines, 
the  Ladies  Home  Journal ,   the  Woman 1 s  Home  Companion ,  the 
Relief  Society  Magazine ,   every  movie  magazine  that  was  in 
circulation  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention.     For  hours 
on  end  I  perused  these  magazines  avidly  until  I  had  read 
them  all  from  cover  to  cover.     Much  of  what  I  read  was 
probably  trash,  but  indiscriminately  I  devoured  everything  I 
could  get  my  hands  on  in  the  way  of  reading.     Stored  in  some 
boxes  I  found  what  were  called  in  that  day  "yellow  back 
novels,"   some  of  which  were  considered  "risque"  and  not  to 
be  read  by  modest  young  ladies.     I  have  to  admit  that  I  read 
them  all  and  enjoyed  every  one,  not  finding  any  one  of  them 
shocking  or  distasteful  to  me.     The  worst  that  I  can  say  of 
them  even  now  is  that  they  might  have  been  oversentimental 
or  unrealistic  or  romantic  to  an  extreme  degree  but  never 
immoral  or  crude.     What  I  read  then  only  whetted  my  appetite 
for  reading,   a  habit  which  has  never  diminished  from  that 
day  to  this. 

The  space  directly  in  front  of  the  stairs  opened  up 
into  a  large  sitting  room  which  also  served  as  an  entry  to 
all  the  upstairs  bedrooms,   four  in  number,   and  to  the  upper 
balcony  over  the  porch  below.     This  balcony  was  another 
favorite  spot  of  mine  where  I  spent  many  hours,  reading  and 
day  dreaming.     It  was  overhung  with  wisteria  and  honeysuckle 
vines,   their  combined  odors  intermingling  in  a  delicious, 
almost  intoxicating  perfume.     The  humming  of  bees  and  insects 
attracted  by  the  tantalizing  odor  contributed  to  the  overall 
enchantment  which  drew  me  to  this  spot. 

Grandma's  bedroom  on  the  southeast  was  furnished  in  a 
grand  scale  with  two  large  double  beds,   a  huge  commode  or 
chest  of  drawers,  and  two  massive  wardrobes  extending  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  where  she  kept  most  of  her  beautiful 
clothes.     Grandma  was  always  beautifully  dressed  and  the 
sounds  of  her  satin  and  rustling  taffeta  petticoats  and  the 
sight  of  the  beaded  collars  and  brocaded  flounces  which 
decorated  her  coats  and  gowns  never  failed  to  arouse  our 
admiration  and  fascination  as  we  watched  her  getting  dressed. 

One  smaller  bedroom  was  the  place  where  she  kept  the 
things  which  had  belonged  to  her  four  little  girls  who  had 
died  within  one  year  of  diptheria.     I  don't  know  whatever 
became  of  these  things  but  I  do  know  that  she  showed  them  to 
us  and  told  us  many  tearful  stories  of  these  beautiful 
children  she  had  lost. 

All  of  the  beds  in  Grandma's  house  were  unforgettable 
in  their  immaculate  whiteness  and  in  the  beauty  of  the 
handmade  quilts  and  embroidered  counterpanes  which  made  up 
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their  coverings.     On  the  walls  were  handmade  samplers  and 
embroidered  mottos  expressing  love  and  devotion  in  the  home, 
and  the  wall-to-wall  carpeting  was  hand-loomed  and  homespun. 

I  loved  to  sleep  in  Grandma's  beds.     Most  of  them  had 
high  feather  mattresses,   soft  as  down,   and  we  climbed  up  and 
were  completely  enfolded  in  the  enveloping  softness,  so 
comfortable  that  we  were  almost  instantly  charmed  to  sleep. 

What  a  world  of  childhood  experience  and  activity  we, 
my  sisters  and  brother  and  I,  were  privileged  to  enjoy  in 
that  wonderful  Alpine  home  and  its  environs.     We  joined  with 
our  Nash  cousins,  Jay,  Colby,  Theo,   and  sometimes  Preston 
(who  was  several  years  younger  than  the  others)   playing  on 
the  foothills  on  horseback  or  afoot,  hanging  from  the  rafters 
in  the  lofts  of  the  old  sheds  and  graneries  on  the  north  and 
south  of  Grandpa's  lot  -  although  he  insisted  that  we  confine 
our  activities  away  from  the  barns  and  stables  where  the 
livestock  were  housed  -  and  playing  along  the  banks  of  the 
creek  under  the  old  willows  and  poplars  which  lined  both 
sides  of  the  stream.     There  we  made  whistles  and  flippers 
from  branches  cut  from  these  trees  and  munched  June,  red 
astrocan  and  "squash"  apples  picked  from  the  trees  surrounding 
the  two  houses.     Violet  and  I  have  often  reminisced  over 
those  apples  and  we  both  know  that  never  have  we  tasted  such 
delicious  fruit  as  those  "squash"  apples  which  were  very 
large,   light  green  in  color  and  sweet  and  crisp.     It  is 
not  our  imagination  or  sense  of  nostalgia  which  makes  us 
know  that  those  were  the  best  apples  we  have  ever  tasted, 
and  neither  of  us  has  been  able  to  find  any  since  to  equal 
them  anywhere. 

Often  at  night  we  walked  with  Grandma  up  to  Uncle 
Ephie's  home  -  a  walk  which  to  us  as  children  was  a  long, 
long  way;   but  which  now,   traveling  in  a  car,   is  no  distance 
at  all,  a  mere  few  blocks.     We  used  to  stop  at  intervals  and 
listen  to  the  night  sounds  -  the  barking  of  a  dog  disturbed 
by  our  passing,   the  far-away  call  of  the  prairie  wolf  or 
coyote  from  the  foothills  which  surrounded  the  little  valley. 
Grandma  would  stop  and  in  her  quiet,   low,   husky,  but  vibrant 
tones     would  say,   "Hark,   out  yonder  at  the  coyotes,"  and  we 
would  shiver  and  shudder  with  the  feelings  which  came  over 
us  as  we  listened.     The  darkness  and  the  otherwise  penetrating 
quietness  of  the  night  added  to  the  eery,  mysterious  quality 
which  surrounded  us  as  we  clung  to  Grandma's  hand  or  skirt 
for  protection. 

In  the  daytime  afternoons  we  used  to  dress  up  and  go 
with  Grandma  visiting  her  neighbors  or  anyone  else  who  might 
be  sick  or  in  need  of  cheering.     An  afternoon  never  passed 
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when  Grandma  did  not  "dress  up,"  even  if  she  were  just  going 
to  stay  at  home  embroidering  or  reading,   or  writing  letters, 
and  she  always  insisted  on  our  "dressing  up"  too,  changing 
our  dresses,  combing  our  hair,   a  habit  we  established  with 
Grandma  which  remains  one  of  my  nicest  memories  -  even 
though  I  have  to  admit  that  I  have  not  carried  it  on  as 
meticulously  as  she  did.     I  have  often  wondered  how  she 
managed  to  keep  herself  looking  so  beautiful  and  yet  how  she 
took  such  immaculate  care  of  her  household.     She  was  truly  a 
great  lady,   and  she  made  a  home  for  us  which  to  this  day 
remains  in  my  memory  as  a  heaven  on  earth. 

There  is  much  more  that  I  could  tell  about  this  wonderful 
home,   and  many  things  that  I  remember  and  should  have 
related  must  remain  untold.     Through  all  the  years  of  our 
childhood  up  until  we  were  in  our  teens  we  spent  a  good  part 
of  our  summers  there  with  Grandma  and  the  memories  of  those 
years  will  remain  with  me  as  long  as  I  live. 

We  moved  from  Alpine  to  Santaquin  where  my  Father  had 
accepted  a  position  as  principal  of  the  high  school  there. 
Of  this  place,  however,   I  have  no  recollection.     No  wonder; 
I  was  only  two  years  old. 

The  next  home  I  remember  was  a  fairly  large  white  brick 
home  which  bordered  the  west  boundary  of  the  property  belonging 
to  the  Utah  State  Mental  Hospital  known  to  us  at  that  time  as 
the  "insane  asylum"  and  just  as  frightening  to  us  as  that 
term  seemed  to  imply.     Mother  never  quite  liked  the  idea  of 
living  there  even  though  we  were  some  distance  from  any  of 
the  buildings  and  we  never  had  any  contact  whatsoever  with 
anyone  connected  to  the  institution.     I  mention  this  house 
only  briefly  because  I  do  remember  it  for  the  fact  that  it 
bridged  a  gap  in  my  life  between  the  places  and  things  that 
were  too  vaguely  distant  to  remember  and  my  later  childhood 
from  then  on  in  Provo.     As  we  entered  the  house  through  the 
north  entrance  we  came  into  a  hallway  which  offered  entry  to 
the  rest  of  the  house.     I  remember  on  a  stand  in  the  hall  a 
huge  vase  or  receptable  of  some  kind  heavily  encrusted  with 
beads,   shells,   rocks,   and  other  indescribable  paraphenalia 
all  glued  or  stuccoed  together.     It  was  probably  hideous  but 
it  intrigued  us  no  end  as  we  tried  to  make  out  the  mis- 
cellaneous conglomeration.     This  was  one  of  the  things  which 
went  with  this  rented  house  and  which  we  were  instructed 
belonged  to  the  people  who  owned  the  house.     One  locked  room 
was  supposed  to  contain  many  other  mysterious  things  which 
we  never  did  see  even  though  we  tried  our  best  to  peek 
through  the  keyhole,  with  no  success. 

The  rest  of  the  interior  of  the  house  was  nondescript 
as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me  but  outside  the  house  at  one 
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corner  stood  a  gnarled,   stunted  peach  tree  which  when  we 
moved  in  was  covered  with  small  whitish  peaches.  These 
peaches  were  so  sweet  and  mushy  as  to  be  almost  inedible  but 
nevertheless  we  ate  them.     I  can  still  remember  that  mushy, 
sweet  taste  which  is  like  nothing  else  I  have  ever  eaten. 

In  the  back  yard  was  a  huge  barrel  or  sand  box  full  of 
small  rocks  and  snail  shells  from  which  spiders  and  centipedes 
were  constantly  emerging.     I  shudder  even  now  when  I  think 
of  it  and  I'm  sure  that  this  contributed  to  my  lifelong 
aversion  to  these  two  particular  insects  -  spiders  and 
centipedes.     Almost  anything  else  under  the  sun  I  can 
tolerate,  but  not  these.     Just  to  see  one  or  the  other 
causes  me  to  shudder. 

A  small  stream  ran  through  the  lot,   and  on  each  side 
were  large  burdock  plants  whose  leaves  we  used  for  making 
hats  by  attaching  the  long  stem  into  a  hole  punched  into  the 
end  of  the  leaf.     Whenever  I  see  a  large  burdock  leaf  I 
think  of  our  leafy  hats,   and  I  have  often  made  them  for  my 
children  and  grandchildren  on  our  walks  in  the  canyon. 
Another  thing  we  also  used  to  do  was  to  make  dolls  from  the 
hollyhocks  which  grew  in  profusion  all  over  the  place. 
Mother  taught  us  to  make  these  dolls  and  I  still  love  them. 
She  also  taught  us  to  make  dandelion  chains  by  inserting  one 
end  of  the  stem  into  the  other  and  linking  the  loops  together. 

Considering  my  age  at  the  time  we  lived  in  that  first 
Provo  home,   it  is  surprising  to  me  how  much  I  remember  of 
those  days.     We  referred  to  the  whole  area  as  "East  Center 
Street"  and  it  was  while  we  were  living  there  that  I  first 
became  aware  of  and  acquainted  with  my  Johnson  relatives. 
By  this  I  mean  my  Father's  own  immediate  family,   the  children 
of  Susan  Holman  Johnson  and  Benjamin  F.   Johnson.     There  were 
three  brothers  in  that  family,  my  father,  Uncle  Carl,  and 
Uncle  Lee  -  three  brothers  as  different  from  each  other  it 
seemed  to  me  as  brothers  could  possibly  be.     Uncle  Carl  was 
not  as  tall  as  the  other  two  and  inclined  to  be  somewhat 
stout.     He  was  more  like  the  Holman  side  of  the  family, 
resembling  Grandma  more  than  the  Johnson  side.     He  inherited 
Grandma's  keen  sense  of  humor  and  was  always  jovial  and  wise 
cracking,   at  least  when  he  wasn't  arguing  politics  or  religion 
with  his  two  brothers,   for  all  three  were  determined,  strong- 
willed  men  whose  heated  arguments  I  can  remember  to  this  day 
even  though  I  could  understand  very  little  if  anything  of 
what  it  was  all  about.     I  know  those  brothers  had  a  great 
love  for  each  other  but  I  also  know  that  they  could  not 
agree  on  most  of  the  current  issues  which  arose  between 
them. 
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Uncle  Carl  built  a  large  beautiful  home  on  the  corner 
of  Ninth  East  and  Center  Street  which  still  stands  and  which 
is  still  occupied  by  Harold  E.  VanWagenen  and  his  family  who 
have  lived  there  since  his  father  purchased  it  from  Uncle 
Carl.     Uncle  Carl  and  his  family  lived  there  for  several 
years  after  we  moved  from  the  area  and  we  often  came  back  to 
visit  with  him  and  Aunt  Addie  and  the  children,  Adeline, 
Grace,   and  Frank.     We  sort  of  lost  track  of  them  after  they 
moved  away  and  like  most  of  our  other  Johnson  relatives , 
they  were  no  longer  a  close  part  of  our  lives  as  time  and 
distance  removed  them  from  our  association. 

Uncle  Lee  built  or  remodeled  a  home  close  to  Uncle 
Carl's  house  on  Center  Street  and  he  and  Aunt  Nancy  and 
their  children  also  lived  there  for  many  years.     Uncle  Lee 
always  seemed  to  have  a  hard  time  "making  ends  meet,"  and, 
as  I  remember  it,  was  a  very  hard-working  man,   a  house 
painter  by  profession  but  a  real  artist  nevertheless.     He  was 
a  very  fine,   sensitive,  high-principled  man  -  as  they  all 
were  -  and  as  children,  we  all  loved  him  and  Aunt  Nancy  very 
much.     Mother  used  to  take  us  frequently  to  visit  with  them 
and  we  had  a  strong  feeling  of  love  for  the  entire  family 
which  we  tried  to  maintain  even  after  they  later  moved  to 
Idaho. 

Between  these  two  houses  was  a  little  adobe  cottage, 
the  origin  of  which  I  do  not  know  -  whether  it  was  built  for 
her  or  whether  it  was  already  there  -  which  became  Grandma 
Johnson's  home  while  her  sons  lived  on  Center  Street.  This 
little  house  is  also  still  standing  there,  not  too  much 
changed  through  all  the  years  although  occupied  by  different 
people  at  various  intervals.     Grandma  lived  there  alone  part 
of  the  time  and  with  her  daughter  Lillian,  our  "Aunt  Lill" 
as  we  called  her,  until  she  moved  back  to  her  home  in  Arizona. 
Later  she  came  to  live  with  us  in  Provo  and  was  with  us 
except  for  visits  to  and  from  Arizona  until  her  death  in 
1919. 

I  was  still  a  very  young  child,  possibly  not  more  than 
five  years  old,  when  we  moved  from  that  house  on  East  Center 
Street  to  the  house  which  came  to  be  our  home  over  a  long 
period  of  my  life.     It  was  there  that  my  brother  Kent  was 
born  and  where  later,   after  an  interval  of  four  or  five 
years  spent  in  another  house  which  my  Father  purchased, 
my  youngest  sister  Wyla,  was  also  born.     I  could  not  have 
been  more  than  five  at  the  time  we  moved  there  for  it  was 
from  this  home  that  I  began  my  lifelong  acquaintance  with 
the  BYU  beginning  with  kindergarten  under  Ida  Smoot  Dusenberry  - 
all  of  which  will  be  discussed  in  another  chapter  of  my 
story. 
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This  house  with  a  large  barn  and  corral  adjoining  it  on 
the  west  was  located  on  a  large  corner  lot  on  Second  East 
and  Fifth  North,   just  one  block  east  of  the  BYU  College  and 
training  schools.     The  house  is  still  standing  although  in 
a  depreciated  condition  from  what  it  was  when  we  lived 
there.     At  the  time  we  owned  it,   the  house  was  surrounded  by 
a  lawn  on  the  south  and  east  where  unusually  large  specimens 
of  various  trees  -  walnut,  pine,   spruce,   catalpa,  American 
elm,   together  with  four  large  lilac  bushes,  made  it  a  wonderful 
place  to  live  and  play.     I  remember  that  several  times  a 
year  the  botany  teacher  at  the  "Y"  would  bring  his  classes 
of  students  over  to  our  corner  to  show  them  the  tree  specimens 
which  grew  there  and  which  he  used  as  excellent  examples  of 
the  trees  they  were  studying.     The  house  was  not  at  all 
pretentious  but  it  was  a  pleasant  place  and  one  which  we  all 
loved  through  the  years  we  lived  in  it.     The  main  entrance 
was  on  the  south  and  the  sidewalk  which  led  from  the  street 
to  the  house  was  flanked  by  two  huge  pine  trees  and  two 
large  lilac  bushes  which  gave  privacy  to  the  covered  porch 
on  the  front  of  the  house.     The  living  room  window  was  a 
large  one  with  stained  glass  panels  of  intricate  design  in 
various  colors  at  the  top  and  down  both  sides.     This  stained- 
glass  window  still  remains  on  the  house  as  it  stands  today 
(1975)   and  always  when  I  pass  that  corner  -  181  East  5th 
North  -  I  am  filled  with  nostalgic  memories  of  our  life 
there. 

Then  my  father  purchased  a  large  two  story  house  just 
across  the  street  from  the  old  "B  Y"   school  grounds.  This 
block  consisted  of  all  the  buildings  and  grounds  which  com- 
prised what  was  later  called  the  lower  campus. 

Our  house  was  built  in  the  flat  mansard-roof  style  with 
the  usual  dormir  windows  set  in  the  slopes  of  the  mansard 
roof.     It  was  unique,   at  least  in  that  part  of  the  town, 
since  there  were  no  others  of  its  architectural  style  any- 
where in  the  neighborhood.     I  remember  that  I  loved  its 
large  cool  rooms  with  their  lovely  big  windows  where  the  sun 
streamed  in  and  cast  patterned  shadows  through  the  white 
starched  lace  curtains  in  which  my  mother  took  such  pride  in 
every  place  she  made  her  home. 

One  thing  which  stands  out  clearly  in  my  memory  of  that 
place  was  a  one-roomed  building  at  the  west  of  the  house. 
It  was  completely  empty,   and  the  walls  and  floors  were  of 
plain  board  slabs.     There  was  no  ceiling;   the  room  just 
extended  right  on  up  to  the  pointed  roof  by  cross  beams.  I 
prevailed  on  mother  to  let  us  use  this  place  as  a  play 
house,   and  she  consented  on  condition  that  we  would  clean  it 
up.     We  got  brooms  and  hose  and  a  ladder  and  went  to  work. 
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We  swept  it  out  and  then  I  turned  on  the  hose  to  wash  it  all 
out.     It  was  then  that  I  discovered  that  the  roof  corners 
and  all  along  the  edges  were  infested  with  millions  of 
spiders  of  the  very  worst  kind  -  those  three-cornered  spiders 
which  looked  almost  square  and  which  had  the  most  hideous- 
looking  cat  faces.     Again ,   I  was  faced  with  that  shuddering 
aversion  I  had  toward  spiders  and  I  have  never  forgotten  the 
frightening  but  fierce  attack  that  I  made  on  that  formidable 
foe.     I  turned  the  hose  full  force  on  every  inch  of  that 
roof  and  the  spiders  with  their  millions  of  tiny  baby  spiders 
came  tumbling  and  rolling  down  the  walls.     I  could  hardly 
bear  it,  but  I  knew  I  had  to  get  every  last  spider  out  of 
there  if  I  ever  hoped  to  use  it  as  a  play  house.     And  I  did! 
When  we  were  finished,  every  board  in  that  place  was  completely 
free  of  every  particle  of  dirt  or  insect.     We  put  strips  of 
clean  old  carpet  down  over  the  floors,  brought  in  odds  and 
ends  and  personal  "treasures"  to  make  it  habitable.     I  don't 
know  how  Zula,   and  Rhoda,  my  two  sisters  who  helped  me  with 
the  cleaning   (Violet  wasn't  interested  in  the  project),  felt 
about  it,  but  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  play  dinners,  the 
dressing  up  and  playing  house  that  we  did  in  that  old  shed. 
Papa,   as  we  all  called  him  then,   bought  us  a  children's 
cupboard,   table  and  chairs,   and  a  set  of  real  cut-glass 
dishes,  miniature  size,   that  made  a  real  home  out  of  our 
playhouse.     We  all  took  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  keeping  it 
in  order  and  pleasant  memories  of  it  remain  in  spite  of  the 
spiders . 

It  was  while  we  lived  in  that  house  that  we  came  down 
with  scarlet  fever  which  in  my  particular  case  was  so 
severe  that  I  was  not  expected  to  live.     Dr.   Taylor,  our 
wonderful  old  family  doctor  said  to  mother  afterwards  that 
I  was  "the  sickest  child  that  he  had  ever  seen  who  lived 
through  it."     My  hearing,  my  sight,  my  kidneys,   and  my  heart 
were  all  seriously  affected  and  I  was  under  his  care  and  on 
a  strict  diet  for  over  a  year.     I  lost  almost  all  of  my  hair 
and,   for  appearances  sake,  had  to  wear  a  cap  on  my  head 
wherever  I  went.     My  hair,  when  it  finally  grew  in,  was 
very  curly  and  I  wore  it  in  short  ringlets  through  the  next 
few  years. 

It  was  at  this  time,  possibly  as  a  result  of  the  scarlet 
fever,   that  Zula  began  to  show  symptoms  of  the  illness  which 
resulted  in  her  death  a  few  years  later.     She  began  to  be 
seized  with  spasms  which  grew  rapidly  worse  until  they 
convulsed  her  entire  body  and  caused  terrific  pain,  particularly 
in  her  head.     Although  she  suffered  immensely  throughout  her 
illness,   she  showed  a  remarkable  spirit  in  her  determination 
to  keep  up  her  studies  even  though  she  became  unable  to 
attend  school.     She  spent  the  last  few  months  of  her  life 
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preparing  for  Christmas  and  when  she  died  on  the  2nd  of 
October,   she  had  all  of  her  presents  made  for  every  member 
of  the  family.     Her  sensitive  mind  remained  alert  and  intensely 
aware  of  everything  that  went  on  about  her.     Everything  was 
done  for  her  that  was  humanly  possible,   including  taking  her 
to  Mayo  Brothers  in  Rochester,  New  York,   for  several  months' 
treatment.     After  her  death,   among  her  books  and  papers  we 
found  the  following  lines  which  seemed  to  reflect  what  she 
must  have  felt: 

"I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see 
Which  beckons  me  away 
I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear 
Which  says  I  must  not  stay." 

Shortly  before  her  death  on  October  2,   1917,  we  moved  back 
to  our  home  on  181  East  5th  North  where  we  lived  for  the 
remaining  years  of  my  life  until  my  marriage  in  1927. 

We  lived  in  that  house  on  5th  North  all  through  my 
early  school  years,   on  through  high  school  and  college  -  all 
at  the  "Y"  and  until  I  left  to  teach  school  and  later  to  get 
married  and  leave  permanently.     Mother  and  Dad  moved  from 
there  several  years  later  to  a  house  on  2nd  East  and  between 
3rd  and  4th  North  which  they  occupied  until  their  subsequent 
deaths  -  Mother  living  there  alone  for  nearly  fifteen  years 
after  Father's  death. 

That  home  on  5th  North  holds  a  great  many  memories  for 
me.     It  was  there  that  I  spent  all  my  growing-up  years; 
it  was  there  that  our  family  had  so  many  years  of  living 
together  -  and  what  wonderful  times  we  had!     It  was  a  home 
always  filled  with  excitement  of  some  kind.     There  was 
always  music  -  singing  together,  piano  practicing,  learning 
violin,   cello,  ukelele,   etc.,   at  various  intervals    (we  tried 
everything) ,   entertaining  our  friends  -  Mother  loved  to 
entertain  and  we  had  lots  of  showers  and  other  parties  for 
our  friends  there.     It  was  there  that  Violet  and  I,  especially, 
entertained  all  our  boyfriends  and  we  did  have  lots  of  them 
between  the  two  of  us.     All  through  our  high  school  and 
college  days  we  were  going,  going,   going  -  either  with  our 
music  engagements    (sometimes  as  many  as  two  and  three  every 
day)   or  with  practices  for  this  play  or  that  opera,   or  some 
other  school  or  community  functions.     I  don't  know  how  we 
did  it  all  or  how  our  dear  mother  ever  put  up  with  us  - 
keeping  us  well  dressed  and  fed  and  doing  everything  she  did 
to  make  us  happy.     The  more  I  think  back  on  my  life,  the 
more  I  realize  what  wonderful  parents  I  had  and  what  great 
influences  they  were  in  my  life.     Nothing  was  too  good  for 
us,  and  they  provided  us  with  every  advantage  our  world  had 
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to  offer,  even  though  at  times  they  had  to  undergo  great 
hardships  to  provide  them.     They  insisted  that  we  all  learn 
to  play  the  piano  and  Dad  even  bought  us  bicycles  so  that  we 
could  ride  to  our  music  lessons  at  the  Maeser  School  (about 
a  mile  from  home)    every  day  every  summer  and  once  a  week 
during  the  winter.     When  it  became  evident  that  we  could 
sing,  we  were  given  opportunities  to  study  with  the  best 
music  teachers  available.     We  took  special  dramatic  art  and 
speech  classes  when  T.   Earl  and  Kathryn  Pardoe  came  to  teach 
at  the  "Y"  and  were  encouraged  every  step  of  the  way  by  our 
dear  parents.     They  never  missed  a  performance,  no  matter 
how  trivial  or  how  important.     Whenever  any  of  us  were  in  a 
recital  or  play  or  opera  or  concert,   they  were  always  our 
best  critics  admonishing  us  to  do  our  best  at  all  costs. 

My  habits  of  punctuality  and  dependability  are  the 
direct  result  of  the  importance  these  qualities  played  in  both 
my  father  and  my  mother.     If  we  had  an  assignment  or  commitment 
or  appointment,  we  were  there  on  time  without  fail. 

My  next  home  was  the  one  which  Lynn  prepared  for  us 
when  we  were  married.     It  was  one  owned  by  Uncle  John  T. 
Taylor  and  Aunt  Edna  Taylor  located  on  First  North  and 
between  Second  and  Third  East.     We  rented  it  from  them  for 
$25.00  a  month   (a  reasonable  rent  at  that  time  during  the 
depression)   and  lived  there  for  five  wonderful  years.  It 
was  "just  around  the  corner"   from  D.T.R.'s  and  very  conveniently 
located  not  too  far  from  either  Lynn's  family  or  mine.  Lynn 
had  spent  months,  while  I  was  away  in  Grantsville  teaching 
school  decorating  this  house  so  that  it  would  be  ready  for 
us  as  soon  as  we  were  married.     He  made  out  of  this  rather 
non-descript  place  a  veritable  "dream  house"  which  everyone 
oh'd  and  ah 1 d  over  when  they  visited  us.     Every  room  in  the 
house  was  painted,  papered,  and  furnished  in  the  best  of 
good  taste  -  for  as  everyone  knows  Lynn  was  an  artist  in 
home  decorating  as  in  other  things.     Every  room  was  carpeted 
and  draped  and  furnished  beautifully.     I  wish  I  had  pictures 
of  the  inside  of  that  house  so  that  my  children  could  appreciate 
the  great  pains  Lynn  took  to  make  a  perfect  place  for  us  to 
live.     I  remember  every  detail  and  even  now  can  visualize 
exactly  how  it  was.     The  living  room   (15  X  18')   was  done  in 
gold  and  green  and  rust,   colors  which  Lynn  loved  and  which 
he  seemed  most  at  home  with.     A  big  bow  window  on  the  south 
front  was  curtained  and  draped  in  a  beautiful  arrangement 
more  elaborate  than  any  window  we  ever  had  again  with  valance 
and  full  drapes  which  covered  the  entire  window,   and  sheer 
under  curtains  which  offered  privacy  but  which  were  transparent 
enough  to  see  what  was  going  on  outside.     He  carpeted  the 
floor  with  a  choice  New  England  hooked  rug  in  those  same 
colors  in  very  soft,  muted  shades.     We  loved  that  carpet  and 
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used  it  later  in  our  living  room  on  the  hill  for  several 
years,   and  then  used  it  in  the  canyon,  discarding  it  only 
after  Lynn's  death  when  the  canyon  home  was  remodeled  and 
carpeted  as  it  is  today.     Even  then  it  was  still  in  surprisingly 
good  condition  after  so  many  years  of  continual  hard  usage. 
I  hated  to  discard  it  finally,  but  there  was  no  place  else 
where  it  could  be  used.     Lynn  had  picked  up  some  interesting 
pieces  of  used  furniture  from  D.T.R.'s.     You  can  be  sure 
that  books  and  good  pictures  were  necessary  additions  to 
every  room  in  the  house.     Neither  Lynn  nor  I  could  exist 
without  books.     We  both  had  a  lifetime  addiction  to  books. 

We  prevailed  on  Father  Taylor  to  let  us  rent   (at  a  very 
low  rate)   a  piano,   also  from  the  store,  on  condition  that  I 
would  give  piano  lessons  to  Ruth.     This  I  did  for  as   long  as 
she  showed  any  interest,  but  she  finally  gave  up  her  practicing 
and  we  discontinued  the  lessons.     We  were  allowed  to  continue 
using  the  piano  and  did  so  until  after  Father  Taylor  died 
and  then  Lynn  returned  it  to  D.T.R.'s.     I  was  without  a 
piano  then  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  and  I  was  never 
quite  at  home  again  until  Lynn  bought  me  our  piano  several 
years  later  for  Christmas  and  this  piano  I  still  have  and 
enjoy.     A  piano  to  me  is  almost  an  extension  of  myself  and 
although  days  may  come  and  go  when  I  do  not  use  it,  just 
having  a  piano  is  a  certain  solace  to  me  and  without  one  I 
am  not  quite  whole. 

To  go  back  to  the  house  -  although  as  I  write  I  wonder 
just  how  interesting  or  how  relevant  all  these  details  of 
houses  may  be  to  any  of  you  who  may  read  of  them  -  the  one 
and  only  bedroom  was  a  large  one  which  accommodated  a  comnlete 
mahoghany  bedroom  set  consisting  of  bed,  three- mirrored 
dressing  table  and  matching  bench,   and  a  large  chiffonier 
which  finally  ended  up  redecorated  by  Kathyrn  for  use  in  one 
of  her  bedrooms.     This  room  was  done  in  gold,  green,  and 
lavender  and  the  one  large  window  was  "festooned"  in  silk 
embroidered  damask  combining  all  three  colors  and  extending 
from  floor  to  ceiling  over  sheer  window  curtains.  Lynn 
really  made  this  bedroom  more  "regal"  than  any  room  he  ever 
decorated  for  us  again.     He  even  gave  me  a  dresser  set  - 
mirror,  comb  and  brush,   jewelry  case,   covered  vanity  boxes 
and  tray,   in  the  same  colors,   lavender  and  gold.     It  doesn't 
sound  like  Lynn,   does  it,  but  that's  the  way  it  was  and  we 
loved  it  and  enjoyed  it  as  long  as  we  lived  there.     We  kept 
the  furniture  and  used  it  in  our  house  on  the  hill  but  never 
in  quite  so  "elegant"  a  setting. 

The  dining  room  too  was  the  most  formal  dining  room 
that  we  had  in  all  our  married  life.     It  was  done  in  Spanish 
decor  with  dining  table  and  six  matching  chairs,  large 
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buffet  and  china  closet.     Lynn  also  found  an  old  Spanish 
settee  which  he  covered  with  the  same  material  as  the  drapes , 
a  Spanish  floral  print  and  the  room  was  indeed  "handsome." 
It  was  for  this  room  that  Lynn  gave  me  the  complete  set  of 
"Bird  of  Paradise"  china   (twelve  of  everything)   which  we 
used  and  treasured  through  all  the  years  and  which  still  are 
my  favorite  dishes  -  what  I  have  left  of  the  set.  The 
kitchen  was  in  blue  and  white  with  accents  of  red,   and  the 
bathroom  was  completely  white  with  the  only  colors  being 
those  in  the  linoleum  floor  and  in  the  accessories. 

I  repeat  that  Lynn  was  responsible  for  every  inch 
inside  that  home ,  and  he  spent  hours  and  hours  making  it  as 
much  of  a  dream  house  for  us  as  he  possibly  could.     He  never 
could  have  done  it  if  I  hadn't  been  away  teaching  school, 
for  I'm  sure  I  would  have  taken  too  much  of  his  time  otherwise. 
Also,   he  completed  it  the  summer  before  we  were  married 
while  I  was  in  New  York  so  I  actually  didn't  see  it  in  its 
complete  state  until  we  moved  in  after  our  return  from  our 
honeymoon  in  the  Northwest.     I  hope  that  I  showed  the  proper 
appreciation  for  all  his  efforts.     I'm  afraid  I  did  not 
appreciate  him  enough.     How  could  I  -  or  anyone? 

Lynn  has  told  the  story  elsewhere  of  how  we  came  to 
live  on  the  hill,   so  I  will  not  include  any  of  that  here, 
and  since  all  my  children  are  familiar  with  the  home  there, 
I  will  only  touch  on  the  major  changes  which  occurred  in  the 
house  itself  while  we  lived  there. 

We  began  with  the  large  living  room,   a  good-sized 
master  bedroom,   a  kitchen,  bathroom,   and  large  screened 
porch  on  the  west  over  the  garage.     All  the  children  -  three 
at  the  time  -  slept  and  played  out  in  that  screened  porch, 
winter  and  summer.     They  all  complained  of  the  cold  but  Dad 
(Lynn)    seemed  to  think  that  was  the  best  way  to  grow  up, 
since  during  his  own  childhood  -  to  hear  him  tell  it  -  he 
got  up  on  winter  morning  with  icicles  on  the  end  of  his  nose 
from  sleeping  on  the  porch  of  their  house  on  Fifth  West. 

I  sympathized  with  the  kids  and  prevailed  on  Lynn  to 
close  in  the  sleeping  porch  with  glass  windows  all  around. 
We  lived  in  it  this  way  for  a  while.     Then  we  partitioned  it 
down  the  middle  and  made  two  bedrooms  out  of  it  -  one  for 
John  and  one  for  Janice  and  LynnAnne.     I  was  taking  Lynn's 
interior  decorating  class  at  the  "Y"  and  as  a  project  I 
decorated  these  two  rooms  -  blue  and  white  with  ruffled 
curtains  for  the  girls,   and  brown  and  orange  for  John's  room 
with  built-in  "double-decker"  beds  which  John  insisted  upon. 
This  proved  to  be  a  satisfactory  arrangement  until  Kathryn 
and  Terry  came. 
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Having  the  garage  below  the  ground  level  had  always 
caused  us  a  lot  of  trouble  getting  in  and  out  during  the 
winter;   in  fact,  much  of  the  time  we  couldn't  even  use  the 
garage  and  had  to  park  the  car  on  the  road.     We  solved  the 
problem  by  filling  up  part  of  the  driveway  and  planting 
lawn,   using  the  other  part  for  a  patio  with  rock  walls  and 
floor.     Lynn  brought  all  the  rocks  from  Rock  Canyon  by 
himself  and  did  all  the  rock  work  alone.     We  made  the  garage 
into  a  room  with  a  big  window  looking  out  onto  the  patio  on 
the  west  and  an  attractive  rock  fireplace  on  the  south  wall. 
We  put  tiled  linoleum  on  the  floor,  built  in  bookcases  to 
completely  cover  the  walls  on  both  sides  of  the  fireplace 
and  also  built  in  bookshelves  and  drawers  on  the  entire  east 
wall.     It  became  a  favorite  room  in  the  house,  especially 
for  John  and  later  for  Terry. 

In  the  meantime,  we  had  no  place  to  house  our  car  so  we 
extended  the  roof  on  the  north  of  the  house  and  made  a 
carport  which  we  used  for  several  years  until  we  could  build 
a  garage. 

We  needed  more  bedroom  space  so  we  made  our  "master 
bedroom"   into  two  bedrooms  -  one  several  feet  larger  than 
the  other,  which  Lynn  and  I  used,  and  the  other  which  Janice 
took  over. 

If  reading  all  of  these  changes  makes  you  somewhat 
dizzy,   don't  give  up,   there  are  more  to  come.     Lynn  and  I 
often  remarked  that  surely  never  any  other  house  had  gone 
through  such  a  series  of  changes  as  this  one  had.     It  literally 
grew  up  with  the  family. 

We  had  plans,  which  Lynn  had  dreamed  up,  worked  on, 
and  planned  through  all  these  years  for  a  new  home  to  be 
built  on  some  other  hill  property  which  we  owned,  but  after 
Henry  built  his  new  home  and  we  found  how  costly  building 
had  become  we  decided  that  we  wouldn't  mortgage  our  entire 
future  by  building  a  new  house.     This  was  not  the  only 
reason  that  we  decided  not  to  build;   the  children  were  all 
unanimous  in  wanting  to  remain  where  we  were ,  so  we  decided 
to  stay  there  and  do  some  remodeling  to  bring  the  house  into 
more  nearly  what  we  needed  to  fit  our  needs  and  desires. 

Lynn  drew  up  plans  for  extensive  remodeling  and  we 
succeeded  in  getting  La  Dell  Peterson,   our  neighbor  and  the 
best  builder  anywhere  around,   to  do  the  building  for  us. 

We  added  an  entrance  hall  with  outside  entrance  on  the 
south  end  of  the  living  room;   opened  up  the  entire  west  front 
of  the  living  room  with  full  length  windows;   enlarged  the 
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window  on  the  north,  paneled  the  entry  hall  and  the  entire 
east  wall  of  the  living  room  with  beautiful  walnut  paneling , 
lengthened  the  kitchen  by  six  feet  and  completely  replaced 
all  cabinets  and  appliances;   took  out  the  partition  which 
divided  the  bedroom  and  made  it  into  an  all-purpose  dining 
room  and  family  room,  building  in  shelving,  bookcases, 
television  space,   desk  and  closets  paneled  in  maple.  Lynn 
purchased  an  entire  maple  dining  room  set  -  table  and  chairs 
hutch  and  buffet  -  also  a  Simmons  hide-a-bed  upholstered  in 
orange  naugahyde  and  a  large  lounging  chair  in  green  naugahyde. 
This  made  a  pleasant  room  which  we  all  enjoyed  as  long  as  we 
lived  there. 

We  took  out  the  partitions  in  the  original  sleeping 
porch  area  and  made  one  larger  bedroom  for  Lynn  and  me  with 
adjoining  dressing  room  with  all  bathroom  fixtures  and 
appliances  including  a  large  mirrored  wall. 

We  made  the  carport  into  another  bedroom  and  built  a 
new  garage  north  of  that,  completing  the  house  as  you  all 
remember  it  and  as  it  remained  until  I  finally  moved  from 
the  hill  seven  years  after  Lynn's  death. 

It  was  in  this  house  on  the  hill  that  the  family  lived 
and  grew  up.     "Pussy  willow  bend,"   it  was  sometimes  affectionately 
called  because  of  the  pussy  willows  that  were  planted  over 
the  old  septic  tank  and  which  for  years  dominated  the  growth 
on  the  front  of  the  hill.     With  the  remodeling  of  the  house 
and  the  acquisition  of  a  modern  sewage  system  the  old  septic 
tank  was  removed  and  the  source  of  water  for  the  pussy 
willows  went  with  it  causing  the  willows  to  die  out.  Through 
the  years  the  children,  both  Henry  and  Alta's  and  ours, 
roamed  the  hills  in  complete  freedom  of  possession  and  loved 
"Taylor  Hill"   for  all  the  wealth  of  living  outdoors  and  in 
that  it  afforded  them. 

It  was  a  common  occurrence  to  scare  up  a  bevey  of  quail 
or  pheasants  out  of  the  oak  and  squawberry  bushes  which  grew 
all  over  the  hill  and  often  we  could  not  count  the  number  of 
pheasants  and/or  quail  which  frequented  the  slopes  to  the 
south  of  us  where  Allen's  house  now  stands.     The  sight  of 
these  wild  birds  from  my  kitchen  window  gave  me  a  thrill  of 
delight  whenever  I  saw  them,  which  was  frequently. 

The  children  often  walked  to  and  from  the  Page  School 
on  Canyon  Road  for  a  while  and  then  to  the  BYU  Training 
School.     Through  the  winter  months  they  rode  down  with  Lynn 
and  Henry  and  were  picked  up  after  school  either  at  Grandma 
Johnson's  or  Aunt  Wyla's  or  somewhere  along  the  way.  Some- 
times they  walked  down  to  D.T.R.'s  after  school  and  waited 
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for  a  ride  home  with  their  dads.     Sometimes  Alta  or  I  or 
both  would  pick  them  up  on  our  return  from  town,  but  as  the 
children  grew  older  the  habit  of  walking  was  abandoned  and 
car  commuting  became  the  way  of  life  for  all  of  us. 

For  many  years  it  was  necessary  to  carry  our  drinking 
water  from  town  and  in  other  ways  the  living  on  the  hill  was 
far  from  easy,  but  I'm  sure  that  there  isn't  one  of  us,  in 
either  of  our  two  families  who  would  exchange  the  life  there 
for  any  that  we  might  have  lived  elsewhere.     I  have  heard 
our  children  say  at  different  times,   "What  can  we  give  our 
own  children,   that  can  equal  what  we  had  on  the  hill  and  in 
the  canyon. " 

I  had  thought  that  I  would  spend  the  remainder  of  my 
life  on  the  hill,   for  I  had  loved  it  as  my  home  for  the 
greater  part  of  my  life.     However,   it  became  increasingly 
harder  for  me  to  keep  up  the  place,   both  inside  and  out.  It 
was  impossible  for  me  to  cope  with  the  snow  problem  in  the 
winter  and  with  the  upkeep  in  the  summer. 

When  we  purchased  the  hill  property  from  the  Liechtys 
we  had  also  purchased  approximately  four  acres  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  in  order  to  have  the  right  of  way  for  roads  up 
to  our  hill  property.     Through  all  the  years  of  living  on 
the  hill,   this  lower  acreage  had  remained  untouched.  When 
I  decided  that  I  could  not  remain  on  the  hill  any  longer  I 
approached  "Uncle  Bud"  on  the  possibility  of  my  using  some 
space  on  this  lower  ground  for  a  place  for  me  to  live.  As 
we  talked  it  over,  we  came  up  with  the  idea  of  making  the 
entire  property  into  a  family  development  of  some  kind.  Bud 
called  the  family  together  and  it  was  decided  that  an  in- 
vestigation be  made  into  all  the  possibilities  for  such  a 
development.     After  much  deliberation  and  also  many  complica- 
tions involving  neighborhood  opposition  and  city  rules  and 
regulations,   the  project  was  finally  approved  by  all  concerned 
and  was  put  into  operation  with  Fred  Markham  as  our  architect 
and  LaDell  Peterson  as  our  contractor  and  builder.     I  was 
given  the  opportunity  of  chosing  my  location  and  began 
immediately  working  with  Fred  on  plans  for  my  house  which  as 
you  all  know,  was  completed  within  the  year   (1973-74)  and 
which  I  moved  into  on  May  1,   1974.     The  family  -  Uncle  Bud, 
Uncle  Elton,   Terry,   Bryan  and  the  Taylor  nephews  all  got 
together  and  helped  me  move  everything  from  the  hilltop  to 
my  new  location.     I  had  boxed  and  crated  all  my  possessions 
and  these  were  moved  down  and  put  into  the  garage  of  the  new 
house.     They  had  to  remain  there  -  furniture  and  all  -  until 
the  house  itself  was  carpeted  and  ready  for  them. 

In  the  meantime  I  stayed  with  Terry  and  Debby  for  two 
weeks  and  then  I  left  with  LynnAnne  to  meet  Kathyrn  in 
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California  where  we  left  to  go  on  our  trip  to  spend  a  month 
in  Scotland  with  Janice  and  Monte.     When  I  returned  in  June, 
I  moved  into  my  new  house  and  proceded  to  put  things  in 
order  and  complete  the  finishing  touches  to  make  the  house 
into  my  home. 

I  had  tried  to  duplicate  or  maintain  as  much  as  was 
possible  the  feeling  and  spirit  of  our  house  on  the  hill 
using  all  of  the  furnishings,  pictures,  books  and  personal 
possessions  which  had  accumulated  through  the  years.  Consequently, 
I  feel  very  much  at  home  and  happy  here.     Somehow,   I  feel 
that  Lynn  has  been  with  me  through  all  the  preparation, 
planning,   and  completion  of  this  project  and  that  his  influence 
has  directed  me  in  many  of  the  decisions  which  have  had  to 
be  made.     I  do  not  feel  alone  in  this  house;   it  is  as  if  it 
were  as  much  Lynn's  house  as  it  is  mine  and  that  his  love 
and  his  warm  personality  are  very  much  here  with  me.     I  hope 
it  will  be  my  last  home  and  that  I  may  be  privileged  to  live 
here  a  long  time. 

However,  before  I  leave  the  subject  of  the  homes  I  have 
lived  in,   something  should  certainly  be  said  about  our 
canyon  home.     The  story  of  Lynn's  acquiring  the  canyon 
property  "Bricker  Haven"  is  told  elsewhere  and  since  all  of 
the  children  grew  up  spending  every  summer  in  that  wonderful 
spot  in  Provo  Canyon,   they  are  all  as  familiar  with  it  as  I 
am  so  I  will  leave  the  telling  of  it  to  whichever  one  of 
them  feels  inclined  to  add  its  history  to  this  of  mine.  I 
am  sure  it  is  clear  to  all  of  our  family  that  this  was  the 
spot  in  all  the  world  most  loved  by  Lynn  and  the  spot  where 
he  spent  the  last  happy  days  of  his  life.     It  was  there  that 
he  was  seized  with  the  heart  attack  which  claimed  his  life. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


SCHOOLING  AND  EDUCATION 


In  the  fall  of  1908  when  I  was  between  five  and  six 
years  of  age,  my  parents  decided  that  I  should  start  in 
kindergarten  at  the  B.Y.   Training  School.     My  teacher  was  an 
outstanding  woman,   Ida  Smoot  Dusenberry,  who  was  a  well- 
known  child  psychologist  and  teacher.     Her  influence  upon  me 
was  a  lasting  one.     To  this  day  I  remember  the  timbre  of  her 
voice  as  she  read  to  us  and  the  penetrating  glance  of  her 
eyes.     She  increased  my  love  for  music  and  contributed  to  my 
interest  in  stories  and  book-lore.     I  was  completely  fasci- 
nated and  captivated  by  the  things  which  I  experienced  in 
that  first  exposure  to  people  and  things  outside  our  intimate 
home  surrounding. 

Violet  had  been  enrolled  in  the  Parker  School,   one  of 
the  public  grade  schools  in  Provo,   and  after  kindergarten  I 
was  taken  from  the  training  school  and  placed  in  the  Parker 
School  where  I  remained  for  the  next  five  years.  These 
years  I  remember  only  vaguely.     Probably  the  most  signi- 
ficant part  of  those  years  was  the  training  we  received  in 
music  under  Professor  Adolph  Boshard  who  taught  me  to  sight 
read,   to  enjoy  part  singing,   and  to  continue  my  desire  to 
sing.     I  remember  many  of  the  pupils  I  associated  with 
through  those  years,   some  of  whom  I  kept  as  friends  all  the 
rest  of  my  life,   though  seeing  most  of  them  infrequently. 

At  the  end  of  my  fifth  grade  year  I  left  the  Parker 
School  and  went  to  the  B.Y.   Training  School  where  I  had  a 
teacher  in  the  6th  grade  whom  I  shall  never  forget  and  who 
in  some  ways  influenced  my  life  to  a  marked  degree.     She  was 
unique  -  in  size  being  at  least  six  feet  tall  and  large  in 
frame,   the  combination  of  which  made  her  appear  almost 
gigantic  to  her  pupils,   some  of  whom  were  in  constant  terror 
of  her   (even  the  training  teachers  under  her  were  in  constant 
fear  of  exciting  her  wrath,   for  her  temper  was  sharp  and  her 
tongue  was  scathing  when  she  was  crossed  in  any  way) .  She 
was  also  unique  in  her  teaching  methods,  making  her  own 
rules  and  procedures  and  exerting  rigid  discipline  in  the 
keeping  of  them.     From  her  I  learned  that  a  misspelled  word 
in  any  paper  was  a  sin,   that  neatness  and  cleanliness  in 
dress  -  hair,   finger  nails,   and  other  personal  habits  -  were 
common  essentials  not  to  be  disregarded  on  pain  of  being 
sent  home.     She  completely  cured  me  of  a  habit  I  was  forming 
of  biting  my  fingernails.     She  made  it  appear  to  be  such  a 
repelling  thing  that  I  didn't  dare  put  my  fingers  to  my 
mouth  without  feeling  ashamed.     She  taught  us  to  estimate 
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weights  and  lengths  and  measures  and  time  intervals,  making 
us  at  least  more  aware  of  them  in  our  daily  usage.  She 
solidified  our  multiplication  tables;   she  taught  us  in- 
numerable adages  and  proverbs:      "A  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine;"   "Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot;"   "Make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines;"   "He  who  hesitates  is  lost;"   "Look  before  you 
leap;"   "A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush;"  "Smile 
and  the  world  smiles  with  you"  -   ''weep  and  you  weep  alone"  - 
and  others  too  numerous  to  recount. 

One  incident  which  comes  to  my  mind  relative  to  ex- 
periences with  this  teacher  occurred  during  the  winter  I 
spent  in  her  class.     She  invited  our  class  to  go  on  a  bob- 
sled party,   and  it  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  treasured 
experiences  of  my  life.     She  had  procured  a  large  wagon 
sleigh  with  a  team  of  horses  to  pull  it.     The  bottom  of  the 
sleigh  was  filled  with  hot  bricks  covered  over  with  heavy 
quilts  which  kept  the  heat  in  and  served  also  to  keep  us 
warm.     Our  destination  proved  to  be  Utah  Lake  which  for  us 
children  was  a  good  distance  from  home.     When  we  arrived 
there,  Miss  McLean  opened  up  a  huge  sack  from  which  she  took 
enough  large  baked  potatoes  for  all  of  us.     There  was  nothing 
else  that  I  remember,  but  the  hot  potatoes  with  salt  and 
pepper  to  season  them  with.     Nothing  ever  tasted  so  good  and 
to  this  day  a  hot  baked  potato  requires  nothing  more  for  me 
than  to  be  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper  -  no  sour  cream,  no 
gravies  nor  sauces  nor  butter  -  just  salt  and  pepper! 

In  short,   her  mark  upon  her  pupils  was  a  deep  and 
lasting  one  for  which  I  am  deeply  grateful.     Her  name  was 
Fanny  McLean,   and  she  has  gone  down  in  the  annals  of  the 
school  -  to  some  a  revered  figure,   to  others  an  anathema. 
I'm  glad  I  am  one  who  can  still  sing  her  praises. 

Early  in  my  seventh  grade  year  I  contracted  scarlet 
fever  -  recounted  elsewhere  in  my  story  -  and  I  was  unable 
to  return  to  school  until  the  following  year  when  I  was 
placed  in  the  8th  grade  where  I  acquired  the  name  "Tiny" 
because  I  was  quite  a  bit  smaller  than  most  of  the  others  in 
the  class. 

From  there  I  went  on  into  high  school  where  I  spent 
four  colorful  and  exciting  years.     High  school,   then  at  the 
"Y,"  was  much  larger  than  the  college  so  the  activities  were 
given  greater  emphasis  and  the  high  school  students  were 
more  in  the  forefront  than  were  those  on  the  college  level. 

At  that  time,   George  H.   Brimhall  was  president  of  the 
school  with  Joseph  B.   Keeler  and  J.  Will  Knight  as  his 
counselors.     These  three  men  were  exemplars  of  rigid  discipline, 
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high  morals,   and  personal  integrity.     These  characteristics 
were  strongly  implanted  in  the  student  body  as  a  whole  and 
infringements  were  severely  dealt  with.     Several  times  in 
the  general  assemblies  we  would  hear  the  ringing  voice  of 
President  Brimhall  and  see  his  pointing  finger  singling  out 
some  recalcitrant  student  who  had  been  called  to  his  attention. 
As  students  we  respected  his  authority,   admired  his  leader- 
ship, but  feared  and  almost  dreaded  his  disciplinary  action. 
Needless  to  say,   there  were  many  infractions  of  the  rules  - 
going  off-campus  to  dances  and  soda  parlors,   some  disregard 
of  LDS  standards  such  as  smoking  and  drinking  and  other 
misdeeds.     The  worst  offense  that  my  own  circle  of  friends 
indulged  in  as  far  as  I  know  was  going  down  town  after 
school  hours  to  "Hansens,"   later  known  as  Keeleys  where  we 
spent  a  little  time  dancing  and  socializing  over  an  ice- 
cream sundae  or  soda.     This  was  considered  bad  only  because 
it  was  off-campus  limits  and  was  the  place  where  the  "town 
boys"  and  girls  of  questionnable  reputation  sometimes  frequented 
There  was  no  such  place  on  campus  and  it  was  exciting  and 
fun  to  go  there. 

In  those  days  I  knew  my  teachers  as  my  dear  friends  and 
neighbors  in  most  cases.     We  were  close  neighbors  to  E.H. 
Holt  -  the  secretary  of  the  school,   and  his  entire  family 
were  very  dear  to  us  -  the  children  of  both  families  almost 
living  in  each  other's  houses    (Afton,  Paul,  Jeanice,  Florence, 
Reed,   and  Grant  -  the  latter 's  voice  I  can  still  hear,  as 
almost  every  morning  he  arrived  at  the  door  "Is  Wyla  up 
yet?"     We  also  lived  neighbors  to  the  E.D.   Partridge  family 
and  have  been  life-long  friends  of  most  of  their  fascinating, 
colorful  and  almost  eccentric  individual  family  members 
(Ruth  Louise,   Truman,   and  DeAltan  were  the  three  whom  I  knew 
the  best) .     Other  neighbors  and  close  friends  were  the 
William  J.   Snows,   the  Edwin  and  Nettie  Neff  Smarts  (their 
daughter,  Muriel  Wallace  became  one  of  my  closest  friends, 
and  singularly,   her  children  and  mine  have  been  closely 
associated  with  each  other  in  various  situations) ,  the 
William  Boyles,   the  John  C.   Swensons,    (their  children  were 
also  our  very  dear  friends  especially  Margaret   (Jacobs)  and 
Ab,  who  married  Maurine's  sister  Jennie    (Romney) ,   and  other 
faculty  families  who  lived  nearby.     All  of  these  families 
lived  in  one  ward,   the  old  Provo  Fifth  Ward,   so  we  were  much 
of  a  family  together,   seeing  each  other  in  all  ward  and 
school  activities. 

It  was  while  I  was  in  high  school  at  the   "Y"  that  I 
began  some  of  my  activities  that  influenced  my  entire  future 
life.     Violet  and  I  with  our  accompanist  were  asked  to  go 
with  several  professors  on  their  lecture  tours  throughout 
the  neighboring  towns,   extending  in  some  cases  as  far  as 
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some  towns  in  Idaho.     We  furnished  the  music  and  I  often 
gave  readings  to  add  "spice"  to  the  programs.     I  don't 
believe  that  Professor  Smart,  Professor  Boyle,  or  Professor 
Buss  ever  went  on  a  lecturing  trip  without  taking  us  with 
them.     I  wish  I  had  time  and  space  to  recount  some  of  the 
interesting,   hilarious,  exciting  and  sometimes  almost  dangerous 
episodes  which  occurred  on  our  trips  with  these  wonderful 
men.     Suffice  it  to  say,  we  gained  a  great  insight  into 
human  nature,   a  fund  of  useful  knowledge,   and  a  thrill  of 
participation  that  neither  Violet  nor  I  ever  got  over. 
(Later,  while  I  was  in  college,   I  went  with  Professor  Robert 
Sauers  and  his  band  giving  readings  and  singing  solos,  and 
even  after  I  was  married  he  used  to  call  me  and  ask  me  to 
go  on  a  band  tour  with  him,  which  I  did  several  times. 
These  tours  sometimes  took  three  or  four  days,   and  I  finally 
had  to  discontinue  going  with  them  because  of  my  family 
responsibilities. ) 

When  I  entered  college  in  1921,   it,   the  college,  was 
coming  into  its  own  with  a  new  president,  Franklyn  S.  Harris, 
and  a  new  emphasis  as  a  university.     My  four  years  in  college 
were,  without  doubt,   the  most  fun,   the  most  exciting,  the 
most  rewarding,   and  the  most  romantic  years  of  my  life  up  to 
that  time.     The  excitement  and  fun  of  my  high  school  years 
only  accelerated  during  these  continuing  years  at  the   "Y. " 
I  loved  my  friends,  my  teachers  and  school  mates    (I  knew 
practically  everyone  on  campus  to  speak  to),   the  activities, 
even  the  studying.     I'm  sure  I  had  problems  and  worries  and 
disappointments,   and  I  know  that  I  made  mistakes,  but  all  of 
these  I  have  forgotten  and  my  memories  of  my  years  at  the 
BYU  are  happy  ones. 

Several  honors  came  to  me  during  those  years.     As  a 
freshman  I  was  chosen,    "Most  Popular  Girl  of  the  Year"  (see 
Banyan  1922)   and  vice  president  of  the  freshman  class.  As 
a  sophomore  I  was  the  secretary  and  historian  of  the  school 
and  was  chosen  as  the  "Loan  Fund  Queen,"  a  role  which  later 
evolved  into  the  "Belle  of  the  Y."     I  won  the  medal  for  the 
vocal  contest  in  1923  and,   as  cited  elsewhere,  had  teaching 
roles  in  many  dramatic  and  musical  productions  during  all 
four  of  my  college  years.     I  mention  these  things  not  to 
boast,   but  merely  to  point  out  some  of  the  reasons  why  my 
college  years  were  so  rewarding  and  so  memorable. 

After  my  graduation  from  the  University  in  1921,  I 
accepted  a  contract  to  teach  at  the  Grantsville  High  School 
in  Grantsville,   Utah.     Violet  was  planning  on  spending  the 
summer  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  and  she 
offered  to  loan  me  money  for  tuition  and  other  expenses  if  I 
would  go  with  her.     I  felt  that  it  would  be  a  great  opportunity 
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so  I  spent  a  wonderful  summer  in  California,   going  to  school 
and  participating  in  all  kinds  of  activities  in  addition  to 
school  -  plays,   concerts,   excursions,   sight  seeing  -  everything 
that  San  Francisco  and  its  environs  had  to  offer.  Needless 
to  say,   it  was  an  unforgettable  summer  and  one  which  gave  me 
an  insight  into  life  that  up  to  that  time  I  had  never 
experienced  or  realized.     I  came  back  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
much  better  prepared  for  my  teaching  position  then  I  otherwise 
would  have  been. 

Having  had  a  taste  of  what  a  summer  away  at  school 
could  do  for  me,   I  decided  to  join  a  group  of  friends  - 
three  teachers  from  Grantsville  and  two  BYU  friends  (Muriel 
Smart  and  Melba  Condie) ,   and  the  six  of  us  made  plans  to  go 
to  Columbia  Teacher's  College  in  New  York  the  following 
summer,   1926.     We  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  sub-lease 
a  large  apartment  completely  furnished  in  lavish  style  with 
oriental  rugs,   antique  furniture  of  excellent  quality,  walls 
hung  with  works  of  art  in  tapestries  and  painting  -  in  fact, 
the  woman  from  whom  we  sub-leased  it  was  a  real  connoiseur 
of  art  and  a  person  of  means  who  wanted  to  spend  the  summer 
at  a  seaside  resort  with  her  son  "Willie."     She  seemed 
impressed  with  us  girls  and  left  her  linen,   silver  and  china 
at  our  disposal.     We  invited  Henry  D.   and  Fred  Markham  to 
dinner  while  we  were  there    (they  were  both  on  missions  there 
at  the  time)   and  they  couldn't  believe  their  eyes  when  they 
saw  how  we  were  living.     We  were  paying  $300.00  for  the  six 
weeks  which  at  that  time  was  a  high  rent  but  divided  between 
the  six  of  us  it  was  very  reasonable,   and  we  loved  living 
there.     Our  time  was  very  profitably  spent  going  to  school 
in  the  day  time  and  spending  our  evenings  and  weekends 
really  "doing"  New  York.     We  saw  all  the  customary  tourist 
attractions  -  West  Point,  Atlantic  City,   Long  Island,  Brooklyn  - 
and  all  the  plays  and  musicals  on  Broadway  in  what  was  an 
unusually  good  season  of  outstanding  productions.     We  must 
have  seen  four  or  five  every  week  that  we  were  there.  I 
can't  remember  that  any  of  us  ran  out  of  funds,  but  as  I 
think  back  on  the  whole  experience  we  must  have  spent  quite 
a  sum  of  money  considering  everything  that  we  did.     I  even 
bought  my  wedding  dress  in  a  bridal  shop  on  Fifth  Avenue  and 
several  things  for  my  trousseau   (nightgowns,   linens,  etc.) 
even  though  I  had  another  year's  teaching  ahead  of  me  before 
we  intended  to  be  married.     I  have  wondered  at  Lynn's  patience 
with  me,  but  we  did  work  out  our  plans  and  followed  them 
through  and  were  married  on  August  17  of  the  following 
summer  in  1927. 

When  Lynn  joined  the  faculty  at  BYU  in  19  31,   it  gave  me 
the  opportunity  to  take  classes  without  tuition,   and  whenever 
I  could  I  registered  for  a  class  or  two  in  whatever  appealed 
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to  me  at  the  time.     I  took  several  of  Lynn's  classes  and 
have  told  elsewhere  of  how  hard  I  worked  to  get  good  grades 
from  him.     I  took  many  classes  in  English,  mostly  literature 
from  such  teachers  as  Alice  Louise  Reynolds,  Else  Chamberlain 
Carrol,   P. A.   Christenson,   and  others;   classes  which  later 
helped  me  in  obtaining  my  master's  degree.     I  took  classes 
in  art  and  ceramics,   in  landscape  architecture   (Alta  and  I 
took  some  classes  from  the  leading  horticulturist  of  the 
state  who  later  left  the   "Y"  and  went  to  the  U.A.C.  in 
Logan  -  Loval  Morris  was  his  name.     He  it  was  who  advised 
Lynn  and  Henry  to  plant  Chinese  Elms  all  over  our  property, 
which  we  did  and  which  we  regretted  very  much  later  on. 

Somewhat  later  in  our  married  life,   I  decided  that  I 
wanted  to  take  some  further  classes  in  art,   and  when  I  went 
to  register  I  was  told  that  I  would  have  to  take  the  graduate 
examination  to  be  accepted.     Completely  taken  back,   I  said, 
"How  can  that  be?     I  have  been  taking  post-graduate  classes 
on  and  off  ever  since  I  graduated,   and  I  have  never  been 
required  to  take  the  entrance  examination."     "Well,"  the 
registrar  replied,   "You  will  have  to  consult  the  graduate 
dean;   he  is  the  only  one  who  can  permit  you  to  enter  without 
taking  the  exam." 

I  went  to  see  Dean  Asael  Woodruff  who  was  a  personal 
friend  and  explained  my  situation.     I  told  him  that  I  already 
had  over  forty  hours  of  graduate  credit,   and  he  immediately 
said,    "There  is  no  problem.     You  won't  have  to  take  the 
entrance  exam,  but  why  don't  you  work  toward  a  master's 
degree?"     Then  I  explained  that  my  credit  was  spread  over 
the  last  20  years  and  that  much  of  it  would  probably  not  be 
accepted.     He  then  told  me  to  bring  him  a  transcript  of  my 
credits  and  then  he  could  advise  me.     This  I  did  and  after 
examining  it  he  told  me  that  I  had  29  hours  of  credit  which 
could  be  applied  to  a  master's  degree  and  that  I  would  be 
very  foolish  not  to  use  it  to  that  end.     He  also  told  me 
that  under  the  new  rules  I  would  have  to  complete  my  work 
within  two  years  or  my  credit  would  be  no  good.     I  went  home 
and  talked  the  situation  over  with  Lynn  and  he  fully  agreed 
that  I  must  go  for  the  degree  but  that  I  would  have  to  ask 
for  a  release  as  ward  Relief  Society  President,   for  I  certainly 
couldn't  do  both.     I  discussed  the  matter  with  our  bishop 
and  he  felt  as  we  did  that  it  was  an  opportunity  that  I 
shouldn't  miss,   and  he  released  me. 

After  having  been  away  from  doing  academic  work  for  so 
long  a  time,   it  was  very  difficult  for  me  to  apply  myself  to 
such  hard  work.     Several  times  I  became  so  discouraged  that 
I  felt  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  continue,  but  Lynn 
insisted  that  I  had  to  keep  on,   that  I  could  do  it,   and  that 
there  was  no  alternative  but  for  me  to  continue  -  so  I  did. 
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I  took  one  class  which  was  a  seminar  in  American 
Literature,   a  field  which  had  been  completely  ommitted  in  my 
previous  work  and  which  was  required  for  the  degree.  There 
were  only  three  students  in  the  class:     two  very  scholarly 
boys,  whose  chief  interest  was  American  literature,  and 
myself.     These  boys  were  so  well  versed  in  the  subject  that 
I  was  completely  lost  in  the  discussions,   and  I  became  more 
and  more  depressed  as  the  class  went  on.     The  teacher, 
Professor  Bryant  Jacobs  who  was  also  a  very  good  friend, 
sensed  my  problem  and  one  day  asked  me  to  remain  after 
class.     He  then  told  me  a  story  which  I  have  never  forgotten 
and  which  enabled  me  to  go  on  to  final  success  in  his  class. 
The  story  was  his  own.     He  had  graduated  from  the  "Y"  and 
had  proceeded  to  one  of  the  large  universities  in  the  East 
for  his  M.A.   and  from  there  went  immediately  for  his  Ph.D 
with  no  interval  of  training  or  practice  in-between.     He  was 
confronted  in  his  classes  with  mature,  well-trained  people 
who  had  been  teaching  their  subjects  for  years  and  were 
well-versed  and  self-confident  in  their  work.     Bryant  was 
completely  out-classed  and  felt  that  he  would  never  be  able 
to  stand  up  on  his  feet  and  say  one  intelligent  word  in  any 
of  his  classes.     However,  he  continued  on  and  graduated  with 
honors  at  the  end  of  his  training.     Then  he  said  to  me,  "I 
know  what  you  have  been  going  through,   and  that  is  why  I 
have  told  you  my  story.     You  are  doing  far  better  in  the 
class  than  you  think  you  are,   and  I  want  you  to  stay  with 
it.  " 

By  the  end  of  the  term,   I  was  completely  at  ease  in  the 
class  and  the  four  of  us  had  a  great  time  together  as  friends 
and  fellow  students.     This  experience  helped  me  in  all  my 
work  toward  my  degree  and  in  meeting  other  challenges  later. 

Other  classes  proved  difficult  also,   and  I  found  that 
it  was  necessary  to  take  several  courses  which  I  hadn't 
anticipated  but  which  were  required  for  the  English  major. 
Although  according  to  my  transcript,   I  had  29  hours  of 
graduate  credit  which  we  had  thought  would  apply,  these 
additional  courses  had  to  be  taken  and  I  ended  up  with  many 
hours  of  credit  over  the  required  number.     However,  when  I 
came  to  take  my  oral  examinations  -  six  grueling  hours  of 
questioning  at  the  hands  of  six  English  professors,   all  men, 
and  all  literally  firing  questions  at  me  from  right  and 
left,   I  was  very  glad  for  every  hour  I  had  taken  as  a  back- 
ground in  the  subject.     It  was  strange,  but  actually  I 
enjoyed  those  six  hours  although  I  went  into  the  experience 
with  much  "fear  and  trepidation,"  as  the  saying  goes.  Some 
questions  which  were  asked  I  had  to  answer  with  "I  don't 
know,"  but  I  almost  felt  that  I  wished  they  had  asked  me 
many  more  for  I  hadn't  exhausted  my  knowledge  of  the  subject 
by  any  means. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  examination  Dr.   P. A.  Christensen 
put  his  arm  around  me  and  told  me  in  front  of  all  the  others 
that  they  were  very  proud  to  have  me  as  a  candidate  from  the 
department  for  the  degree  and  that  I  had  "measured  up 
admirably. "     From  him,   this  was  a  great  compliment  and  I 
appreciated  it  very  much. 

In  the  spring  of  1953,   shortly  after  I  had  reached  my 
fiftieth  birthday,   I  received  my  master's  degree  at  the  BYU 
commencement  exercises  held  in  the  Fieldhouse.     To  say  that 
it  was  a  momentous  occasion  for  me  would,   I  suppose,  be 
correct,   but  I  accepted  it  with  very  little  fanfare  and 
intended  to  go  on  living  my  life  in  much  the  same  way  as  I 
had  been  doing.     At  the  same  time,   I  felt  that  the  Lord  was 
guiding  me,   for  the  training  and  the  discipline  which  came 
to  me  from  the  accomplishment  of  this  goal  greatly  benefited 
me  from  then  on  in  my  life. 

At  this  point,   several  events  occurred  which  changed 
the  whole  course  of  my  life.     The  summer  following  my  graduation 
was  spent,   according  to  our  usual  pattern,   living  in  the 
canyon  with  Lynn  commuting  to  and  from  his  work.     One  day  in 
late  August,   Lynn  returned  to  the  canyon  with  a  message  for 
me  that  I  was  to  go  the  next  day  to  the  office  of  Leonard 
Rice,  Chairman  of  the  English  Department.     He  had  been  my 
major  professor  and  my  chief  mentor  in  the  writing  of  my 
master's  thesis.     Accordingly,   the  next  day  I  went  to  his 
office,   and  his  first  words  to  me  were,    "Celestia,  we  want 
you  to  come  and  teach  English  at  the   "Y"  this  year."  My 
immediate  reaction  was  shock  and  amazement  because  such  a 
possibility  had  never  entered  my  mind.     Then  the  implications 
of  the  situation  began  to  emerge  and  I  felt  my  inadequacy  to 
meet  them.     I  said,    "Leonard,   I  can't  teach  English;   I  have 
had  very  little  training  in  English  grammar. "     He  immediately 
replied,    "If  I  didn't  think  you  could  do  it,   I  wouldn't  have 
asked  you. "     Then  I  asked  him  what  class  I  would  be  teaching 
and  he  said  I  would  teach  a  full  load  of  classes  of  Freshman 
English.     He  explained  that  the  teacher  whom  they  had  expected 
to  teach  these  courses  had  cancelled  his  contract  (incidentally, 
this  was  one  of  the  two  boys  with  whom  I  had  taken  the 
American  literature  seminar)   and  that  they  had  no  one  at 
this  late  hour  to  fill  the  position.     School  was  to  begin  in 
less  than  three  weeks.     I  said  that  I  would  have  to  consult 
with  Lynn  and  that  I  would  let  him  know  the  next  day.  Of 
course,  Lynn  was  enthusiastic  in  my  behalf  and  he  felt  that 
I  must  not  turn  the  opportunity  down,   so  I  called  Leonard 
the  next  day  and  told  him  I  would  come. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  period,  eighteen  wonderful 
years  of  teaching  English  at  the  "Y. "     I  say  "wonderful 
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years"  because  they  were  exactly  that.     I  loved  every  day  of 
my  teaching,   and  although  it  was  not  easy,  especially  at 
first,   this  experience  of  teaching  added  a  new  dimension  to 
my  life  and  actually  to  the  lives  of  my  entire  family. 

A  complete  volume  could  be  written  of  these  years  of 
teaching,   of  my  experiences  with  my  students,   of  the  six 
years  spent  in  teaching  English  as  a  second  language  to 
foreign  students  of  many  lands,   to  the  associations  with  the 
wonderful  English  faculty  members,   to  the  many  benefits 
which  have  accrued  to  me  through  the  years  as  a  result  of 
these  associations  and  experiences,  but  time  will  not  permit 
me  to  indulge  myself  to  such  a  degree.     My  children  will 
have  a  hard  enough  time  to  read  through  my  story  as  I  have 
seen  fit  to  write  it. 

As  far  as  the  future  is  concerned,   I  hope  that  my 
learning  will  continue  and  that  I  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  for  study  and  improvement  as  they 
arise  in  my  life. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 
MUSIC  AND  DRAMA 


With  a  grandmother  who  was  always  singing  and  a  mother 
who  had  the  gift  of  song  as  well  as  a  beautiful  voice,  together 
with  a  father  who  customarily  held  his  children  upon  his 
knee  singing  "Old  Dan  Tucker,"   "Where  Oh  Where  Has  My  Little 
Dog  Gone?"   "Tell  Me  Daddy,   Tell  Me,"    "Little  Brown  Jug,"  and 
scores  of  other  beloved  old  melodies,   it  was  inevitable  that 
music  become  a  natural  way  of  life  for  all  of  us  in  our 
family. 

As  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  Violet  and  I  used  to 
sing  duets  together,   sometimes  with  Mother  accompanying  us 
on  the  piano  but  most  of  the  time  just  singing  together 
spontaneously  wherever  we  were.     This  practice  continued  as 
long  as  we  were  together  as  children  and  came  to  be  one  of 
the  dominating  activities  of  our  lives  and  one  which  afforded 
us  opportunities  for  growth  and  development  which  we  could 
have  had  in  no  other  way. 

As  soon  as  we  were  old  enough,  we  were  started  on  the 
piano.     Violet,   of  course,  began  first,   taking  lessons  from 
a  Mr.  Williams  who  was  a  well-known  piano  teacher  in  Provo. 
Two  years  later  I  began  with  him,  and  we  enrolled  in  his 
summer  program  at  the  Maeser  School  which  was  about  a  mile 
from  home.     Because  of  the  distance  and  the  time  it  involved, 
Dad  bought  us  bicycles  and  for  four  or  five  summers  we 
pedalled  to  and  from  the  school  for  our  lessons.     Mr.  Williams 
taught  us  much  more  than  to  play  the  piano,   for  we  learned 
from  him  much  about  music  history  and  appreciation.     We  went 
from  him  to  study  with  Professor  Clair  Reid  at  the  BYU.  He 
was  the  one  who  really  started  me  on  my  "singing  career," 
for  he  apparently  liked  my  voice  and  although  I  was  only 
fourteen  years  old  he  began  to  use  me  to  sing  solos  with  his 
choruses  at  the  "Y"  in  high  school  and  in  college.     I  was 
scared  to  death  each  time  but  felt  highly  honored  that  he 
would  ask  me  to  sing  for  the  programs.     I  can  still  remember 
the  songs  he  had  me  sing.     He  was  also  the  one  who  invited 
Violet  and  me  to  join  the  Provo  Tabernacle  Choir  which  I 
will  say  more  about  later. 

Violet  and  I  sang  together  all  through  our  high  school 
and  college  years  and,  together  with  Rhoda,   became  known  as 
"The  Johnson  Sisters  Trio."     It  is  not  boasting  to  say  that 
we  sang  for  every  important  function  in  school  and  in  the 
community,   and  were  in  constant  demand  for  concerts,  wedding 
receptions,   and  funerals. 
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During  the  period  of  the  great  "flu"  epidemic  of  1918, 
Violet  and  I,   along  with  Murray  Roberts,   a  baritone  who  for 
many  years  was  a  very  popular  singer  in  Provo  and  surrounding 
areas,   sang  for  at  least  one  and  as  many  as  three  and  four 
funerals  every  day.     No  sooner  had  we  finished  singing  at 
one  graveside  than  we  were  called  to  another.     Because  of 
the  virilence  and  excessive  contagiousness  of  the  disease, 
enclosed  meetings  of  any  kind  were  not  permitted  in  the  city 
and,   in  consequence,   all  funerals  were  held  at  the  grave 
site  and  not  in  the  chapels.     Although  this  was  a  grueling 
experience  and  one  which  taxed  our  emotional  as  well  as  our 
physical  strength  it  was  also  an  invaluable  one  in  training 
and  discipline. 

About  that  same  time,  while  I  was  in  high  school, 
Violet  and  I  joined  the  Provo  Tabernacle  Choir  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  J.R.   Boshard,   a  wonderful  man  in  his 
late  sixties  who  became  our  dear  friend  as  well  as  our 
revered  leader  and  teacher.     Under  his  direction  we  practiced 
faithfully  every  Wednesday  night  for  five  or  six  years. 
Those  practices  took  precedence  over  everything  else  and 
nothing  could  or  did  interfere  with  our  being  there.  If 
either  Violet  or  I  had  a  date  on  that  night  -  which  of 
course  was  frequent  -  we  arranged  our  time  schedule  so  as 
not  to  prevent     our  being  at  choir  practice  the  full  time. 
Many  a  night  after  Lynn  and  I  started  going  together,  he 
would  meet  me  after  practice  at  the  west  door  of  the  tabernacle 
to  take  me  home  or  wherever  we  might  be  going. 

The  choir  sang  for  all  quarterly  stake  conferences, 
gave  frequent  concerts,   and  put  on  several  operas  in  which 
both  Violet  and  I  had  prominent  roles. 


Professor  Clair  Reid  and  Leona  Mildenhall  VanWagoner 
were  the  organists  for  the  choir  and  they  too  were  our  dear 
friends  and  faithful  accompanists.     Leona  was  always  at  our 
beck  and  call,   even  though  she  was  a  mother  of  several  small 
children.     She  played  for  us  whenever  we  had  a  singing 
engagement  and  we  felt  that  she  was  very  much  a  part  of  our 
singing  career.     I  might  add  that  all  of  our  singing  was 
free  gratis  -  that  we  were  never  paid  for  any  of  our  per- 
formances,  nor  did  we  pay  our  accompanists.     All  that  we  did 
was  literally  a  labor  of  love  and  for  it  we  were  blessed 
then  and  throughout  all  our  lives  afterward. 


Our  high  school  and  college  years  continued  to  be 
filled  with  music.     We  became  involved  with  Florence  Jepperson 
as  soon  as  she  came  on  campus  after  her  return  in  1920  from 
her  years  of  musical  training  in  the  East.     We  became  inseparab 
connected  with  her  and  remained  so  all  during  her  career  at 
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the  "Y,"   singing  in  most  of  her  productions  -  concerts, 
operas,  oratorios,  programs,  ensembles  and  any  and  all  other 
functions  where  music  was  required.     In  her  biography  With  A 
Song  In  Her  Heart  are  found  the  following  quotes: 

"Some  of  the  popular  ensemble  groups  that  accepted 
engagements  at  a  moment's  notice  were  the  Johnson 
Sisters,  Violet,  Celestia  and  Rhoda,   the  Christensen 
Sisters  Elaine  and  Virginia,   and  the  faculty  quartets, 
including  Thomas  L.   Martin,  T.   Earl  Pardoe ,  Franklyn 
Madsen  and  Carl  Eyring."    (p.  134) 

"The  first  opera  by  a  woman  in  the  history  of  the  school 
was  produced  May  5,   1921.     Never  before  had  the  people 
of  Provo  listened  to  a  chorus  of  sopranos  that  equalled 
the  Pilgrim  Maids  in  Priscilla  .    .    .   Among  those  with 
leading  roles  were   .    .    .   Celestia  Johnson  (Taylor) 
presently  a  teacher  of  English  at  Brigham  Young  University, 
with  a  long  reputation  of  singing  and  directing."      (pp.  138-9) 

Under  Florence's  direction  Violet  and  I  sang  in  most  of 
the  productions  in  vocal  music  at  the  BYU  during  our  college 
years.     Among  the  most  noteworthy  were  the  following:  Tale 
of  A  Hat ,   a  hilarious  musicale  in  which  I  took  the  leading 
soprano  role,   presented  at  the  Columbia  Theater   (now  the 
Paramount)   on  March  11,   1922.      (Many  of  the  major  productions 
of  the  school  and  the  community  were  staged  at  the  Columbia 
Theater  -  our  tabernacle  choir  operas,  University  operas 
and  community  shows  of  various  kinds.);    "In  a  Persian  Garden" 
from  the  Fitzgerald  translation  of  "The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar 
Khayyam"  produced  on  December  18,   1922,   in  which  both  Violet 
and  I  took  leading  roles  -  soprano  and  contralto.      "Robed  in 
elegant  oriental  costumes  and  reclining  on  cushions  arranged 
on  the  floor  of  the  stage."     With  A  Song  In  Her  Heart  p. 
169.     Upon  popular  request  the  musical  was  reproduced  the 
following  month  during  Leadership  Week   (now  called  Education 
Week) . 

On  April  25,   1923,   the  BYU  Ladies  Glee  Club  under 
Florence's  direction  put  on  the  Egyptian  Princess ,   an  operetta 
by  the  English  composer,  Dr.   Charles  Vincent.     In  this 
production  I  took  the  title  role  as  the  Egyptian  princess, 
and  the  whole  production  was  beautifully  costumed  and  staged. 

Following  closely  after  came  The  Red  Mill ,   the  famous 
comic  opera  by  Victor  Herbert  which  was  also  produced  in  the 
Columbia  Theater,   on  March  14,   1923.     The  setting  of  this 
opera  is  in  old  Holland  with  its  interesting  costumes, 
people,   and  windmills.     In  this  opera  I  again  played  the 
leading  role  with  Richard  P.   Condie  opposite  me  as  the 
"hero. " 
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In  this  opera,   as  in  many  other  productions  in  which 
Violet  and  I  took  part,   there  were  hilarious  personal  incidents 
which  happened  to  us.     In  The  Red  Mill ,   for  instance,  Violet 
upon  entering  into  the  door  of  the  mill  accidently  lost  one 
of  her  wooden  shoes  on  the  top  step.     Instead  of  picking  it 
up  immediately,   she  waited  until  she  was  inside  the  mill  and 
then  reached  her  hand  out  and  pulled  in  the  shoe  -  creating 
much  merriment  in  the  audience. 

On  another  occasion  when  we  were  playing  in  Chinese 
Honeymoon  by  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  put  on  by  the  Provo  Tabernacle 
Choir,  Violet  was  playing  the  role  of  an  old  maid  English 
school  teacher.     In  one  scene  she  had  to  carry  on  stage  with 
her  luggage,   a  parrot  in  a  cage.     In  order  to  have  the  bird 
feel  at  ease  with  us  we  had  taken  it  home  for  a  few  days. 
During  the  time  it  was  with  us  we  tried  to  get  it  to  talk 
but  it  wouldn't  say  a  word;   but  when  the  opera  was  produced 
and  Violet  walked  onto  the  stage  carrying  the  cage,  the 
parrot  suddenly  shrieked  out  in  a  shockingly  loud  voice , 
which  could  be  heard  throughout  the  theater,   "Go  to  hell;  go 
to  hell;   go  to  hell!"     It  took  several  minutes  before  the 
show  could  go  on  and  before  Violet  could  recover  from  the 
shock. 

In  this  same  opera  I  was  taking  the  comedian  role  of  a 
simpleton  of  a  girl  and  in  one  spot  I  got  out  of  step  with 
the  orchestra  and  had  to  do  some  ad-libbing.     I  remember 
leaning  down  over  the  orchestra  pit  and,   still  keeping  in  my 
character,   saying  to  the  leader  loudly  enough  for  everyone 
to  hear,   "You  fooled  me,  didn't  you,"  and  it  "brought  the 
house  down."     You  see,   this  was  a  by-line  for  a  rather 
risque  current  popular  song   (though  I  was  entirely  unaware 
of  its  implications)   and  this  made  the  incident  especially 
funny.     I  really  had  fun  playing  that  role  and  the  newspapers 
the  next  day  gave  my  part  quite  a  write-up. 

Probably  I  should  include  one  or  two  additional  experiences 
relative  to  my  musical  history.     One  occurred  when  I  went  to 
Monroe,  Utah,   to  assist  Violet  in  a  musical  production  -  an 
oratorio  -  she  was  putting  on  in  Richfield.     She  used  me  to 
give  the  readings  which  were  interspersed  throughout.  In 
the  audience  was  a  very  important  musician  of  the  Church, 
Professor  Evan  Stephens  who  was  the  director  of  the  Church 
Music  Committee  and  conductor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 
Choir.     I  don't  know  how  he  came  to  be  in  Richfield  at  this 
time  or  what  brought  him  to  the  concert  except  his  interest 
in  things  musical.     After  the  oratorio  he  came  up  to  compliment 
Violet  on  the  performance,   and  then  he  came  up  to  me  and 
without  any  preliminaries  he  asked  me  if  I  would  come  to 
Salt  Lake  to  the  next  General  Conference  of  the  Church  and 
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give  the  reading,   "If  I  Could  Hie  to  Kolob'1  which  he  wanted 
given  in  connection  with  the  music  in  that  conference.  This 
was  the  most  significant  and  the  most  important  assignment  I 
had  ever  received,   and  I  have  never  forgotten  the  feelings 
of  fear,   excitement  and  actual  thrill  which  I  felt  in  standing 
up  before  that  immense  tabernacle  audience  and  reading  that 
poem  with  the  background  music  of  the  tabernacle  organ. 
That  experience  still  stands  out  as  one  of  the  greatest 
highlights  of  my  life. 

Another  honor  which  came  to  me  was  the  winning  of  the 
world-wide  Church  chorus  competition  in  both  the  women's 
chorus  and  the  male  chorus,   the  finals  of  which  were  per- 
formed in  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle.     I  had  trained  and 
directed  these  choruses  with  my  dear  friend  Gertrude  Keeler 
as  the  accompanist.     We  had  of  course  won  every  one  of  the 
series  of  contests  throughout  the  regions  of  the  Church 
preliminary  to  the  finals.     Again,  Professor  Evan  Stephens 
figured  in  this  event  as  he  was  the  composer  of  one  of  the 
numbers  sung  by  the  male  chorus. 

He  came  up  after  the  contest  and  complimented  me  highly 
on  the  renditions  and  told  me  that  he  remembered  me,  which 
to  me  was  really  gratifying.     Incidentally,   that  was  the 
last  year  that  the  Church-wide  music  contests  were  held; 
from  then  on  they  were  conducted  on  a  regional  basis  only. 
We  knew,   however,   that  we  had  established  an  unprecedented 
and  an  unbeatable  record. 

There  was  criticism  voiced  from  some  regions  regarding 
the  fact  that  the  Provo  wards  -  ours  in  particular,  the 
Provo  Fourth  Ward  which  was  adjacent  to  the  BYU  -  had  access 
to  the  talents  of  BYU  students  whereas  other  regions  had  to 
depend  solely  on  local  talent.     There  was  some  justification 
in  these  claims,   but  there  was  no  denying  the  fact  that  we 
did  achieve  an  excellence  which  was  the  result  of  long  and 
arduous  practice  and  dedication! 

My  interest  in  and  love  of  music  and  books  all  through 
my  life  and  continuing  right  up  until  the  present  have  given 
me  more  joy  and  satisfaction,   to  say  nothing  of  opportunities 
for  growth  in  several  directions,   than  have  any  other  forces 
in  my  life  outside  of  my  family  and  the  gospel. 

In  close  parallel  with  my  interest  in  music  was  my 
inclination  to  dramatic  art  and  the  theater.     All  through  my 
life  from  early  childhood  I  reveled  in  the  realm  of  make- 
believe  and  play  acting.     As  a  child  I  found  in  every  book, 
every  game,   and  almost  every  situation  a  chance  to  extend 
the  real  world  into  new  dimensions  in  terms  of  my  own 
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participation,   though  I  didn't  realize  this  at  the  time.  I 
only  knew  that  it  was  fun  to  become  a  part  of  each  one  of 
these  experiences  by  acting  it  out  or  imagining  myself  into 
it.     When  I  learned  to  read  in  school  I  welcomed  every 
chance  to  read  to  the  class,   to  participate  in  "spelling 
bees,"  to  take  part  in  school  plays  and  pageants  and  other 
dramatic  productions.     At  the  same  time,   I  am  confident  that 
I  was  never  a  "show-off;"  on  the  contrary,   I  was  actually 
quite  shy  and  unassuming  in  my  relations  with  people,  but  I 
seemed  to  find  release  from  such  inhibitions  in  these  make- 
believe,  out-of-myself  situations.     I  think  that  these 
experiences  were  the  basis  for  my  life-long  interest  in 
people  and  places,   in  all  phases  of  life  around  me,   so  that 
I  was  never  bored,  but  always  tremedously  interested  in  what 
was  happening  around  me  -  and  I  still  am. 

When  T.   Earl  Pardoe  came  to  the  "Y"  the  same  year  I 
entered  college  in  1921,   I  began  to  work  with  him  and  his 
wife  Katherine  both  in  private  lessons  and  in  classes  and 
thus  began  a  long  and  valued  friendship.     Under  T.  Earl's 
direction  I  took  leading  roles  in  many  of  the  major  stage 
productions  during  my  four  college  years.     I  majored  in 
speech  and  dramatic  art  with  a  double  minor  in  music  and 
French.     After  graduation  I  accepted  a  teaching  position  in 
dramatics  and  music  at  Grantsville  High  School  where  I 
taught  for  the  next  two  years. 

During  my  senior  year  I  tried  out  for  the  leading  role 
of  Kathyrn  De  Vaucelles  in  the  annual  competition  school 
play  If  I  Were  King  and  won  the  part.     This  was  quite  an 
achievement,   for  all  the  most  prominent  drama  students  of 
the  university  were  in  the  competition.     This  play  was 
sponsored  by  the  National  Drama  Society  Theta  Alpha  Phi  of 
which  I  was  a  charter  member  in  the  "Y"  campus  chapter  of 
the  society.     In  order  to  achieve  membership  in  this  national 
coeducational  fraternity  one  had  to  meet  qualifications  set 
by  the  national  organization.     There  were  only  two  chapters 
in  Utah  -  one,   the  Alpha  chapter  at  the  University  of  Utah 
and  the  other  the  Beta  chapter  at  BYU. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  the  society  was  the  memoriza- 
tion of  a  full-length  play  to  be  presented  by  the  drama 
department  of  the  university.     The  drama  I  chose  to  memorize 
was  a  five-act  play  called  Leah  Kleschna  which  was  intensely 
gripping  and  dramatic.     After  its  initial  performance  I  was 
asked  to  give  it  before  various  audiences  throughout  the 
city  and  county  -  American  Fork,  Lehi ,  Pleasant  Grove, 
Springville,   Spanish  Fork,   Payson,  Heber,   and  once  or  twice 
to  groups  in  Salt  Lake. 
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After  leaving  school  and  being  married  I  continued  the 
practice  of  reading  plays.     I  memorized  two  other  full 
length  plays  -  The  Great  Adventure  by  Arnold  Bennet  and  The 
Barrets  of  Wimple  Street  by  Rudolph  Besier.     I  was  called  to 
give  these  plays  so  many  times  that  I  decided  not  to  memorize 
plays  but  to  read  them  from  the  text.     This  practice  proved 
to  be  fully  as  successful  as  far  as  audience  satisfaction 
was  concerned,   and  I  was  able  to  add  many  plays  and  book 
reviews  to  my  repertoire  of  programs.     Among  those  which  I 
gave  innumerable  times,   in  addition  to  the  ones  before 
mentioned,   to  groups  all  over  the  state  were  The  Green 
Pastures  by  Marc  Connelly,  Ma j ority  of  One  and  "Dear  Me, 
The  Sky  Is  Falling"  both  by  Leonard  Spiglegass ,  Mrs ♦  Arris 
Goes  to  Paris  by  Paul  Gallico,  Pippa  Passes  by  Robert  Browning 
and  also  his  classic  poem  "Saul,"  and  others. 

Before  I  leave  this  part  of  my  story  I  must  relate 
something  which  is  very  important  here.     When  John  was  only 
three  years  old  he  used  to  listen  to  me  as  I  practised  my 
play  Leah  Kleschna,   and  he  learned  the  lines  well  enough  so 
that  he  could  prompt  me  all  through  the  play.     Whenever  I 
forgot  a  line  or  lost  my  place,  he  would  pipe  up  with  the 
appropriate  words  and  was  even  able  to  put  a  bit  of  the 
characters  into  the  part.     I  am  not  exaggerating  one  little 
bit  when  I  tell  this  of  John.     Before  he  was  a  year  old,  he 
could  repeat  any  word  no  matter  how  difficult.     He  gave  me 
and  my  mother  a  distinct  shock  at  the  age  of  nine  months 
when  we  were  walking  him  in  his  stroller  down  University 
Avenue.     We  passed  a  billboard  with  an  advertisement  of  a 
radio  on  it,   and  without  a  word  from  either  of  us  he  called 
out  "Radio,   radio,"   so  clearly  that  we  looked  at  each  other 
in  astonishment.     Mother  never  forgot  it  and  neither  did  I, 
for  we  mentioned  it  several  times  in  the  years  following. 

I  took  part  in  several  community  plays  and  even  one  or 
two  for  the  "Y"  after  I  was  married.     Florence  Madsen  called 
me  back  to  participate  in  some  of  her  productions  and  I 
helped  T.   Earl  and  Kathryn  in  several  of  their  plays. 

My  last  important  venture  in  public  and  dramatic  partici- 
pation was  my  role  as  "Aunt  Eller"  in  Oklahoma  produced  by 
the  Utah  Valley  Opera  Company.     Being  in  this  production  was 
a  lot  of  work  but  also  a  lot  of  fun;   and  it  proved  to  be  an 
outstanding  hit. 

Practicing  for  Oklahoma  meant  driving  from  the  canyon 
in  the  early  evening  and  back  after  ten  or  eleven  at  night. 
As  usual,   Lynn  cooperated  with  me  and  put  up  with  my  heavy 
rehearsing  schedule  without  a  word  of  complaint.     If  he 
thought  I  was  slightly  demented  at  putting  so  much  effort 
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into  the  project  he  didn't  say  so,   and  at  the  end  when  it 
proved  to  be  such  a  success,  he  was  justly  proud  of  the 
result.     It  was  in  Oklahoma  that  I  became  acquainted  with 
Elaine  Clark  who  took  the  leading  part,   and  we  became  the 
best  of  friends  and  still  are. 

I  had  several  offers  after  that  both  in  the  community 
and  at  the  "Y"  but  I  was  much  too  involved  in  other  pursuits  - 
teaching  at  the  "Y,"  General  Board  work,   etc.   -  to  go  into 
them. 

I  am  still  called  on  for  programs  and  talks  by  various 
groups  at  school  and  in  the  community  and  I  still  go  whenever 
I  can.     I  gave  Saul ,   by  Robert  Browning  for  this  year's 
annual  meeting  of  the  Browning  Society,   "Mrs .  Arris  Goes  To 
Paris  for  a  program  for  Literary  League,   a  lecture  to  the 
Provo  Senior  Citizens  on  "Positive  Attitudes  Toward  Life  and 
Living,"   several  talks  to  groups  of  girls  on  campus  (one 
calls  for  another)    and  several  others  scheduled  ahead. 

I  should  probably  mention  that  I  was  the  State  Chairman 
of  fine  arts  of  the  Utah  State  Federated  Women's  Club  for 
three  years,   and  I  became  a  member  of  the  National  League 
of  American  Pen  Women  with  which  I  am  still  affiliated. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


HOBBIES 


Throughout  my  life  I  have  had  many  interests  and  have 
developed,   up  to  a  point,  many  different  hobbies.     I  have 
often  described  myself  as  a  ,:jack  of  all  trades  and  master 
of  none."     These  various  pursuits  have  given  me  a  love  and 
an  appreciation  for  life  and  all  of  its  facets  which  I  could 
have  gained  in  no  other  way.     As  a  result  of  these  many 
meanderings  in  the  process  of  living  I  love  life,   I  love 
people,   and  I  am  interested  in  everything  that  goes  on  about 
me.     This  is  probably  the  reason  why  I  can  "live  alone  and 
like  it,"   for  I  am  never  at  a  loss  for  something  to  do,  and 
I  am  never  bored  or  lonely  or  afraid. 

We  were  a  family  who  very  much  liked  to  play  games, 
indoors  and  out-of-doors.     At  night  when  Dad  was  home  we 
would  sit  around  our  big  round  diningroom  table  and  play  all 
kinds  of  games  -  kroconole  and  other  table  games  which  we 
could  all  play  together,   card  games  like  Flinch,  Rook, 
Hearts,   Penoucle,  Old  Maid,  Authors,   and  many  others  in 
vogue  at  that  time.     It  was  fun  to  play  with  Dad.  Everything 
he  did,   he  did  with  enthusiasm,   and  he  involved  all  of  us  in 
whatever  game  was  being  played.     The  youngest,  Kent  and  Wyla 
and  up  to  the  oldest,  Violet  and  I,   all  felt  that  we  were 
important  -  a  great  quality  which  Dad  imparted  to  us  that 
helped  to  keep  us  together  as  a  family.     I  think  those 
family  games  were  a  part  of  our  family  tradition  which  made 
us  always  want  to  be  together  and  this  feeling  never  left 
us  -  we  always  had  a  great  sense  of  family  loyalty  in  the 
face  of  whatever  odds  might  come  upon  us. 

At  night,   "us  kids,"  meaning  all  the  kids  in  the  neighbor- 
hood used  to  get  together  and  play  "Run-sheep-run,"  hide  and 
seek,"   " Ante-I-Over , "  a  game  played  over  the  roof  throwing  a 
ball  from  one  side  of  the  house  to  the  other  and  running  for 
goal  before  the  other  side  could  catch  us  -  sounds  crazy, 
but  lots  of  fun;    "kick  the  can,"   and  other  games.     In  our 
daytime  play  hours  after  school  we  played  "hopscotch," 
"jacks,"   "dolls,"   "dress-up"  -  there  was  never  a  dirth  of 
things  to  do.     In  the  summer  there  was  always  the  swimming 
pool  at  the  North  Park  -  Mondays,  Wednesdays,   and  Fridays 
for  the  girls  and  Tuesdays,   Thursdays,   and  Saturdays  for  the 
boys.     We  all  went,   even  the  youngest,   and  if  we  couldn't 
swim  we  paddled  around  on  "water  wings"  until  we  finally 
mastered  enough  skill  to  keep  up  without  them.     We  all 
learned  to  swim  and  even  to  dive.     No  one  worried  about  us,  for 
there  was  always  a  life  guard  on  duty,   and  I  never  heard  of 
anyone's  drowning  in  all  the  years  we  went  there. 
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We  all  had  library  cards  as  soon  as  we  were  old  enough 
to  read,   and  I,   for  one,  read  every  book  I  could  get  my 
hands  on.     I  particularly  loved  fairy  tales  and  I  don't 
believe  there  was  a  fairy  tale  written  that  I  didn't  read. 
I  remember  one  day  when  I  went  to  the  BYU  library  for  some 
books,  Mrs.   Gillespie,  who  was  the  librarian  said,  "I'm 
afraid  you've  read  every  book  in  the  children's  section,  so 
I'll  have  to  let  you  take  some  from  the  other  stacks."  From 
then  on,   she  always  picked  out  books  for  me  which  she  felt 
were  appropriate.     At  home  we  had  an  excellent  library,  due 
mostly  to  Dad's  interest  in  seeing  that  we  read  good  books. 
He  purchased  many  sets  of  books  for  us,   "The  Children's 
Classics,"  the  complete  works  of  Charles  Dickens,   of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  of    Shakespeare  (including  Lamb ' s  Tales  of 
Shakespeare  as  an  introduction  to  the  real  Shakespeare) ,  of 
Kipling,   and  literally  hundreds  of  other  books,  or  so  it 
seems  to  me  as  I  remember  our  bookcases  -  and  I  think  I  read 
them  all.     There  was  nothing  I  loved  to  do  more  than  to  lose 
myself  in  a  book,   and  lose  myself  I  did  whenever  I  had  the 
chance.     Books  have  always  had  a  fascination  over  me  -  any 
book,   anywhere,   draws  me  to  examine  its  pages,   and  that 
fascination  has  never  left  me.     I  have  to  discipline  myself 
even  now  to  keep  from  getting  more  and  more  books.  How 
wonderful  it  was  that  I  found  in  Lynn  someone  who  was  just 
as  much  in  love  with  books  as  I  was  and  I  am  happy  that  our 
children  have  all  inherited  this  love  of  books  and  reading. 

Even  though  I  seem  to  have  emphasized  Dad's  role  in  our 
childhood,  Mother  was  even  more  involved  in  the  things  we 
did  as  children  than  he  was,  partly  because  he  was  away  a 
great  deal.     She  interested  and  influenced  me  in  most  of  the 
things  which  we  carried  on  throughout  our  lives.     I  remember 
her  sitting  down  at  the  piano  and  singing  her  favorite  songs 
for  us.     We  loved  to  listen  to  her  and  I  know  that  she 
instilled  in  us  a  love  and  a  need  for  music  which  remained 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  lives  of  each  one  of  her  children. 
Somewhere  else  I  have  told  of  her  great  ability  as  a  story 
teller  and  of  the  part  she  played  in  encouraging  us  toward 
developing  whatever  talents  we  were  blessed  with.     What  a 
debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  to  both  my  parents.     I  realize  it 
more  the  longer  I  live. 

Today  is  July  2,   1976,   just  nine  years  to  the  day  since 
Lynn  died.     I  have  been  sitting  here  on  the  deck  in  the 
canyon  thinking  about  the  years  of  my  life  up  here  with  him 
and  watching  the  American  flag  floating  in  the  breeze  from 
the  flagpole  which  I  have  had  erected  out  in  front  of  the 
creek.     Watching  the  flag  I  am  reminded  of  the  many  4ths  of 
July  and  other  holidays  not  only  with  Lynn  during  our  years 
together  but  when  I  was  a  child  and  then  growing  up  through 
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the  years.     I  can  never  remember  one  of  those  holidays 
without  thinking  of  how  my  father  used  to  decorate  our  house 
wherever  we  lived.     Not  only  did  he  fly  the  flag  but  he 
draped  the  entire  front  of  the  house  with  red,  white,  and 
blue  bunting.     We  really  knew  that  it  was  a  national  holiday 
around  our  place.     Mother  always  saw  that  we  all  had  new 
outfits  for  the  day  and  we  always  felt  especially  proud  of 
the  way  we  were  decked  out!     We  went  to  the  parade  and 
afterwards  went  to  the  soda  fountain  for  a  special  treat  of 
a  banana  split  for  which  we  had  saved  our  quarters.  Later 
in  the  day  we  would  have  one  of  Mother's  big  dinners  ending 
with  homemade  ice  cream  and  her  pie.     We  continued  these 
same  practices  as  long  as  our  family    were  together,   and  as  we 
grew  older  our  friends  and  our  dates  were  included  in  the 
celebration.     We  continued  to  go  to  the  parades,   to  indulge 
in  our  banana  splits  and  to  return  home  for  Mother's  wonderful 
dinners  ending  with  homemade  ice  cream  and  pie. 

In  Lynn's  and  my  family  as  our  children  were  growing 
up,  we  continued  some  of  these  practices  -  the  parade,  the 
new  dresses,   and  the  homemade  ice  cream,  but  it  wasn't  until 
the  children  began  to  return  home  for  our  4th  of  July  family 
get-togethers  that  we  really  felt  how  very  special  that  day 
had  become  for  all  of  us.     The  year  that  Lynn  left  us  on  the 
2nd  of  July,   1967,  made  that  4th  of  July  a  particularly 
important  one  -  sad  as  it  was  -  and  that  day  has  continued 
to  be  a  special  family  day.     Even  though  the  entire  family 
can't  always  be  together,  we  still  feel  that  the  day  is 
special  for  all  of  us. 

When  American  troops  were  sent  overseas  to  fight  with 
our  allies  in  World  War  I,   a  great  surge  of  patriotism  broke 
in  waves  over  the  United  States  flooding  the  schools,  the 
organizations,   the  clubs,   everything  in  which  people  were 
involved,  with  a  compelling  desire  to  be  a  part  of  it. 
Patriotic  songs,   anthems,   and  marshal  grand  music  were 
written,  played,   or  sung  for  every  occasion.     We  were  all  so 
caught  up  in  the  fervor  of  the  times  that  to  this  day  the 
popular  songs  of  the  day  such  as  "Johnny  Get  Your  Gun," 
"Who's  Going  to  Keep   'em  Down  on  the  Farm  After  They've  Seen 
Paree?"   "Sweet  Little  Buttercup,"   "Oh  Johnny,  Oh  Johnny, 
Oh,"   "Over  There,"  and  dozens  of  others  bring  back  a  deep 
feeling  of  nostalgia  for  those  times.     Even  I  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  in  1917  until  when  I  was  fifteen  in  1918  at  the 
War's  end,  was  familiar  with  all  these  songs  and  felt  much 
of  the  emotional  impact  and  romantic  excitement  which  was  so 
much  a  part  of  everything  in  those  days.     One  of  the  reasons 
for  my  emotional  involvement  was  that  Violet  and  her  friends 
were  right  in  the  middle  of  it  all.     Several  of  her  boy 
friends  were  enlisting  or  being  called  up  for  active  duty, 
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especially  during  the  last  months  of  the  struggle,   and  with 
the  organization  of  the  Student  Army  Training  Corp  on  the 
BYU  campus,   all  of  the  well-known  male  students  were  in 
active  training.     The  headquarters  of  the  company  were  in 
the  Maeser  Memorial  Building  on  the  hill  and  the  Women's 
Gymnasium  on  the  lower  campus  was  used  for  the  mess  hall. 
As  a  result  the  boys  marched  around  our  corner  on  5th  North 
and  2nd  East  three  times  a  day,   and  these  parades  were  the 
occasion  for  much  excitement  in  the  Johnson  household. 
Violet  was  interested  in  several  boys  in  the  group  and  I  had 
a  real  "school  girl"  crush  on  Lynn  Taylor  at  the  time  although 
he  hardly  knew  I  existed.     I  was  in  the  8th  grade  at  the 
Training  School  and  he  was  a  college  freshman.     He  had  been 
to  our  house  to  a  party  or  two  for  Violet's  friends,   and  he 
had  even  taken  Violet  out  once  or  twice.     He  was  always  very 
nice  to  me  and  I  really  thought  he  was  ''cute. "     Little  did  I 
know  that  he  was  the  one  I  would  spend  the  major  portion  of 
my     life  with!     Later,  when  the  town  was  quaranteened  for 
the  influenza  school  was  closed,   but  the  S.A.T.C.   still  kept 
going  and  continued  their  daily  marches.     I  remember  our 
running  to  the  windows  to  watch  them  pass  by  each  time  and 
the  thrill  of  excitement  it  gave  us  to  see  them  even  though 
they  couldn't  see  us. 

The  foregoing  is  sort  of  a  preamble  to  what  became  for 
me  one  of  the  hobbies  or  occupations  which  I  have  kept  up 
all  of  my  life  and  which  has  furnished  me  with  a  habit  of 
industry  and  even  thrift  -  that  of  knitting.     One  of  the 
organizations  in  Provo  which  was  set  up  to  contribute  to  the 
war  effort  was  called  "The  G.P.L."  or  "The  Girl's  Patriotic 
League"  composed  of  girls  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  years 
of  age.     I  was  only  fourteen  but  because  Violet  became  a 
member,   somehow  or  other  I  was  allowed  to  join.     Our  contribution 
to  the  war  effort  was  to  knit  scarves  and  slip-on  sweaters 
for  the  soldiers.     We  all  knit  like  crazy  and  with  me  the 
habit  persisted.     It  became  a  popular  thing  to  knit  sweaters 
for  ourselves  after  the  need  for  the  war  was  past  and  both 
Violet  and  I  made  ourselves  beautiful  sweaters  in  different 
colors  in  styles  which  were  "the  rage"  at  the  time.  Somehow 
the  habit  stayed  with  me  and  I  have  kept  on  knitting  at 
various  periods  throughout  my  life.     Lynn  used  to  encourage 
me  to  knit,   for  the  practice  seemed  to  keep  me  with  him  when 
he  wanted  to  listen  to  music,  watch  TV  or  even  when  we  were 
traveling  in  the  car  on  long  distances  -  he  said  knitting 
kept  me  awake,   and  since  I  could  talk  just  as  well  while 
knitting  it  also  kept  him  alert  while  driving. 

At  different  periods  in  my  life  I  have  tried  just  about 
everything  by  way  of  hobbies.     While  I  was  teaching  school 
in  Grantsville,   I  joined  a  group  who  were  making  wicker 
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furniture.     Our  instructor,   one  of  the  teachers  in  the  high 
school,   sent  for  the  materials  and  we  made  baskets  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,   lamps    (standing  and  desk  models),  fern 
stands  and  planters,   all  of  which  I  gave  to  Mother.  When 
Lynn  and  I  furnished  our  first  home  we  used  several  of  these 
things  and  also  took  some  up  the  canyon  when  we  built  our 
home  there.     One  by  one  these  things  wore  out  or  deteriorated 
until  finally  they  were  discarded  and  I  had  nothing  left  to 
show  that  I  had  ever  known  the  art. 

The  same  thing  happened  with  my  rug  making.     I  went 
through  a  period  of  several  years  of  braiding  rugs  which  we 
used  in  our  house  on  the  hill,   in  the  canyon  home,  and 
several  which  I  made  for  Relief  Society  bazaars    (I  was 
president  at  the  time  and  braided  rugs  were  in  great  demand 
and  so  made  a  good  sum  for  the  R.S.).     I  also  gave  several 
to  the  children.     Some  of  these  rugs  were  nine  by  twelve 
feet  -  two  of  which  covered  the  entire  floor  of  our  canyon 
living  room.     Others  ranged  from  that  largest  size  to  smaller 
ones  five  by  seven,   six  by  nine,   and  even  smaller.     I  don't 
know  how  I  did  so  many  for  they  were  not  easy  to  make.  All 
of  the  material  had  to  be  cut  or  torn  to  a  certain  width  and 
then  braided  by  hand,   and  finally  sewn  together  with  heavy 
carpet  warp  or  upholstery  thread.     We  enjoyed  those  rugs  as 
long  as  they  lasted  and  on  our  hardwood  polished  floors  they 
were  especially  attractive  both  at  home  and  in  the  canyon. 
I  was  always  delighted  when  Lynn  liked  the  things  I  made, 
for  with  his  impeccable  taste,  he  would  not  use  anything 
unless  it  was  attractive  and  appropriate. 

In  the  years  before  I  began  seriously  to  study  for  my 
masters  degree,   I  tried  to  take  a  class  or  two  at  the  "Y" 
every  year.     As  the  wife  of  a  faculty  member  I  was  permitted 
to  take  classes  without  paying  a  fee,   and  I  felt  that  I 
should  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.     I  took  Lynn's 
classes  in  interior  decoration  and  design  for  which  I  worked 
especially  hard  so  that  I  could  get  good  grades  without 
being  tagged  as  "teacher's  pet."     I  decided  then  to  take 
some  art  classes  for  I  had  always  liked  to  draw,   and  although 
I  didn't  feel  that  I  had  any  special  talent  in  that  direction, 
I  still  had  an  urge  to  learn  to  paint.     Lynn  encouraged  me 
to  start  with  a  class  in  drawing  which  I  took  from  Glenn 
Turner  and  in  which  class  I  did  the  three  pencil  sketches 
now  hanging  in  the  "yellow  room"  of  my  present  home.  Then 
I  took  the  same  teacher's  classes  in  water  color  for  two 
semesters  and  I  loved  every  minute  of  this  work.     I  literally 
yearned  to  do  good  water  colors  and  I  still  do  "yearn" 
although  I  haven't  done  any  of  it  since  I  took  those  classes 
and  I  have  not  attained  the  degree  of  perfection  that  I 
would  like  to  have. 
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I  also  tried  my  hand  at  ceramics  by  taking  two  semesters 
with  Warren  Wilson  in  ceramics  and  pottery  making.  LynnAnne 
took  one  of  these  semesters  with  me  and  we  had  great  fun 
doing  this  together.     We  both  made  several  things  which  we 
use  in  our  homes.     I  went  back  later  and  took  another  class 
with  Warren  and  made  several  pots,  vases,   and  bowls  at  the 
wheel  which  are  still  in  use  at  home  and  in  the  canyon.  The 
big  pottery  lamp  in  my  present  living  room  is  one  of  the 
results  of  that  class. 

All  of  these  classes  gave  me  added  appreciation  for 
these  skills  and  though  I  still  realize  that  I  am  not  an 
artist,   I  have  gained  a  love  and  an  appreciation  for  these 
arts  which  have  greatly  enriched  my  life. 

Closely  allied  to  my  interest  in  these  various  activities 
throughout  my  life,   has  been  my  involvement  with  work  in 
every  phase  of  my  living.     I  have  probably  made  my  life  more 
difficult  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been  because  of  my 
almost  addiction  to  getting  things  done  and  most  of  them  the 
hard  way.     It  seems  I  have  always  had  a  compulsive  urge  to 
work  at  whatever  needed  to  be  done  around  me.     I  tell  this 
not  in  any  sense  of  boasting  but  merely  because  it  has  been 
a  characteristic  of  my  make-up  which  has  more  or  less  controlled 
my  life  and  propelled  me  into  various  directions  which  for 
the  most  part,   have  proved  invaluable  to  me. 

Work  has  been  one  of  the  saving  virtues  of  my  life.  I 
don't  really  know  to  what  I  should  attribute  my  compulsion 
to  do  whatever  I  have  to  do  with  as  much  zeal  as  I  can 
muster,  but  I  do  know  that  I  have  had  it  as  long  as  I  can 
remember.     When  I  was  a  very  small  child  I  had  "to  get 
things  done  before  I  could  play. "     As  I  grew  older  and 
developed  a  real  passion  for  reading,   I  could  never  sit  down 
to  my  book  until  what  work  I  had  to  do  was  done,   and  never 
could  I  pick  up  my  book  in  an  untidy  or  mussed-up  house. 

I'm  quite  sure  that  this  was  not  due  to  nagging  or 
discipline  on  the  part  of  my  parents.     It  seemed  to  be 
something  inherent  in  me  that  compelled  me  to  do  even  things 
that  I  wished  I  didn't  have  to  do. 

At  an  early  age  I  began  to  do  baby  tending  in  various 
homes  around  our  neighborhood  and  because  I  did  so  much  more 
than  "baby  tend,"   I  was  very  much  in  demand.     I  always  did 
everything  extra  that  needed  doing  -  washing  dishes,  cleaning 
up  the  house  -  even  scrubbing  floors  or  ironing  -  anything 
that  I  could  see  that  needed  doing  and  I  was  never  paid 
anything  extra  for  what  I  did  -  I  suppose  because  I  never 
asked  for  more. 
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I  will  say  that  I  worked  for  some  of  the  loveliest 
women  that  I  have  ever  known  and  from  them  I  learned  many 
things  that  have  been  of  benefit  to  me  in  my  life.     To  me 
these  women  were  my  friends  -  I  loved  to  go  to  their  homes, 
and  they,   I  know,   loved  me.     All  through  my  life  later  on 
whenever  I  met  them  they  were  happy  to  see  me  and  showed 
their  affection  for  me. 

When  I  was  in  my  first  year  of  high  school,  we  lost  our 
hired  man,   as  he  was  called,   and  at  one  of  our  dinner  table 
discussions  Dad  was  commenting  on  the  problem  of  getting  the 
cow  to  and  from  the  pasture  and  milked  night  and  morning. 
He  said,    "It's  a  pity  that  none  of  you  children  can  take 
over  this  job."     I  immediately  responded  with  the  idea  that 
I  could  do  the  job  if  he  would  let  me  and  from  then  on  for 
two  years  I  got  up  early,  milked  the  cow,   took  her  to  the 
pasture  nearly  two  miles  away,  went  back  for  her  at  night 
and  again  did  the  milking.     Part  of  the  time  I  rode  my  bike, 
but  this  was  almost  more  trouble  than  it  was  worth  because 
the  cow  was  too  slow  and  it  was  hard  to  propel  the  bike 
along  behind  the  cow.     Of  course,   I  was  able  to  ride  the 
bike  one  way  which  saved  me  some  time  and  energy.     I  had  one 
boyfriend  at  the  time  who  offered  to  take  me  to  and  from  the 
pasture  each  day  but  I  refused  him  -  in  fact,   I  was  very 
embarrassed  about  it.     He  lived  out  near  where  the  pasture 
was  located  and  he  did  walk  with  me  quite  often,  but  I  much 
preferred  to  be  alone.     We  finally  sold  the  cow,   tore  down 
the  old  barn  and  sold  the  lot  on  which  it  stood.     This  ended 
not  only  my  job  but  also  other  attendant  responsibilities 
such  as  separating  the  milk  and  cream,  washing  and  scalding 
the  separator  parts,   and  churning  the  cream  into  butter,  all 
chores  in  which  I  had  participated  and  which  were  really 
difficult.     As  I  recall,   those  were  jobs  that  I  disliked  and 
was  certainly  glad  to  be  relieved  of. 

With  the  other  children  in  our  family  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood,  I  picked  strawberries  and  raspberries  every  summer  and 
sorted  apples,  worked  at  a  cannery  sorting  peas,   apples,  and 
cherries  -  depending  on  the  season  of  the  year. 

I  am  glad  that  I  have  had  these  working  experiences 
throughout  my  life  and  I  include  the  telling  of  them  in  my 
history  because  they  have  made  me  appreciate  the  value  of 
work.     Nothing  that  I  have  done  through  hard  work  has  proved 
to  be  a  detriment  to  me;   on  the  contrary,  much  of  whatever 
strengths  I  may  have  had  -  both  physical  and  spiritual,  has 
been  a  direct  result  of  the  effort  I  have  had  to  put  forth 
in  attaining  them.     As  a  result,  part  of  my  philosophy  of 
life  is  that  there  is  no  work,  however  menial  or  however 
difficult  -  so  long  as  it  is  necessary  and  so  long  as  it  is 
honorable  -  that  I  will  not  do. 
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One  of  the  paths  into  which  my  love  of  books  led  me  in 
my  various  peregrinations  was  directed  toward  an  interest  in 
and  a  love  for  poetry  -  first  to  read  it  and  then  to  attempt 
to  write  it.     The  urge  to  put  my  thoughts  into  words  persisted 
throughout  my  life,  and  had  I  really  disciplined  myself  and 
established  habits  conducive  to  serious  dedication  I  might 
have  achieved  some  degree  of  excellence,  but,   as  with  so 
many  interests  which  I  might  have  pursued  this  motivation  to 
write  became  only  an  occasional  pastime  stimulated  by  some 
request  or  some  occasion  when  I  might  be  called  on  to  give  a 
tribute  or  contribution.     Then  I  would  "tease  my  thoughts" 
into  action  and  call  forth  an  idea  or  two  which  would  approximate 
a  form  of  poetry  or  verse. 

Some  of  my  efforts  have  been  published  at  various  times 
and  places  but  most  of  them  have  served  their  purpose  and 
then  have  been  relegated  to  forgotten  papers  in  a  bottom 
drawer . 

My  including  some  of  these  writings  in  this  chapter  on 
hobbies  was  an  afterthought  prompted  by  some  of  my  children 
who  happened  to  think  of  them.     Some  of  them  are  simply 
"thoughts"  provoked  by  some  encounter  or  some  brief  fascina- 
tion with  an  idea;   others  are  just  what  they  purport  to  be 
according  to  the  given  subject. 


Thoughts 

Into  my  hand  when  I  was  only  five 
She  placed  a  tiny  tinkling  silver 
bell 

And  in  my  heart  sweet  music 

came  alive  - 
Enchanting  tones  which  cast  a 

magic  spell 
Upon  my  life,  and  it  is  with 

me  still. 


My  kite  -  you  see  it  there; 
It  is   but  a  piece  of  paper  and 
a  string 

Floating  on  a  billow  of  the  air. 
But,   like  my  thoughts, 
It  soars  beyond  the  vision  of  the 
eye, 

Then  reappears  to  show 
it  still  is  nigh. 
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Fly  high,   oh  kite  of  mine; 
Show  the  elements  above  that  you 
exist , 

That  you  can  claim  a  freedom  of 

your  own. 
Just  so,  my  thoughts  shall  soar 

beyond  the  sight 
And  mounting  high,  will  find  a 

kingdom  and  a  throne. 


What  care  I  for  the  wind  or  for 

the  snows? 
My  love  is  stronger  than  any 

wind  that  blows 
And  it  circles  me  round  in  a 

glow  that  rivals 
The  warmth  of  the  sun  in  its  glory., 
And  defies  the  coldness  of  a 

bleak  and  wintry  day. 
Blow  away,   oh  winds,   as  though 

distraught 
With  the  cares  of  an  endless 

burden 

You  can  do  little  to  mar  my 

bliss,  but  rather 
You  lull  me  with  your 

jargon  to  slumber 
That  holds  in  its  wake  an 

everlasting  joy. 


Oh  melody,   your  song  has 
twisted  my  heart  strings 

As  taut  as  the  strings  of  a 
violin 

Which,  with  the  touch  of  a 

knowing  hand, 
Vibrate  and  breathe  that  song 

again 

Catching  its  sweetness  before 
it  fades  away  into  nothingness. 

Nothingness?     Can  that  song 
die 

When  the  winds,   the  brooks, 

the  birds 
Still  live  to  tell  its  story? 
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I  measured  him  with  my  eye 
And  found  him  less  than  tall. 
I  measured  him  with  my  heart, 
And  he  encompassed  all. 


You  could  not  hear;   you  were 

too  far  away. 
The  years,   the  times,   the  space 

all  came  between. 
You  couldn't  understand;  how 

could  you 
Without  a  bridge  to  span  the 

distant  scene? 


A  wise  old  owl  sat  up  in  a  tree 

Looking  as  wise  as  an  owl  should  be, 

And  he  blinked  his  eyes  from  his  lofty  perch 

As  much  as  to  say,    "You  can  stop  your  search, 

For  you'll  never  find,  while  I'm  here 

and  you're  there , 
Just  how  much  I  know  from  the  look  that  I  wear. 


Remembering 

I  walked  along  the  water's  edge, 
And  everywhere  upon  the  sand 

lay  glistening  stones 
Like  scattered  jewels  upon  a 

silken  spread. 
Here  and  there,  where  hurried 

eddies  swept  the  sand 
Were  left  deep  frosted  swirls 

of  rich  burnt  brown. 
My  feet  were  bare;   the  chocolate 

mud  oozed  round  my  toes, 
And  velvet  coolness  bathed  them 

as  they  sank. 

I  stooped  and  gathered,  till  my 

hands  could  hold  no  more, 
The  colored  gems. 

"These  I  will  take  and  put  inside 

my  house 
And  when  I  look  upon  them,  I 
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will  see  again  this  place 
Of  sand  and  sun  and  jeweled 

stones 
Upon  a  pebbled  shore." 

But  when  I  took  the  stones  away 

from  sun  and  sand  and  loving  wave 
And  put  them  in  a  silver  dish  or 

copper  bowl, 
Or  even  when  I  set  them  in  a 

place  apart, 
I  saw,   not  glistening  jewels,  but 

pallid  rocks 
Like  those  which  lay  outside  my 

door. 

Next  time  I  walk  along  the 

pebbled  water's  edge, 
I'll  leave  the  stones,  but  I 

will  take  remembering. 


Poplar  Tree  In  Winter 

Giant  poplar,  you  quiver  there 
Responsive  to  the  breath  of  icy  wind, 
But  where,  oh  where  is  all  your 

grandeur,  your  robe 
That  yesterday  I  did  behold  upon 

your  boughs? 
Has  some  foul  hand  divested 

you  of  glory 
And  left  all  stark  and  bare 

your  frame? 
Tell  me,  poplar,  did  you  shed 

unwittingly  your  robe 
Or  did  you  ache  and  feel  a  pain 

to  be  so  left 
You  still  hold  high  your  stately 

head  toward  heaven, 
Yet  the  crown  you  wore  lies 

withered  at  your  feet. 
Your  form  not  bowed  but  still 

it  stands  triumphant 
You  are  a  giant  still;  you  have 

not  met  defeat. 
You  are  what  years  of  growth 

have  made  you; 
You  need  no  golden  leaves  nor 

robes  of  splendor 
To  let  me  know  your  strength. 
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Would  that  I,   weak  mortal  that 
I  am, 

Could  mold  my  life  so  straight 

and  strong 
That  when  divest  of  youth  and 

its  accompanying  glory 
I  still  could  stand  before  the 

world 

As  thou,   a  character  noble,  worthy 
to  receive  a  crown. 


So  Little  Time 

So  little  time  to  do  the  things  we'd  like 
to  do  - 

To  roam  the  green-clad  hills  beneath 

a  sky  of  blue 
To  follow  paths  that  lead  where 

sun  and  shade  play  hide  and 

seek  among  the  leaves. 
To  watch  the  farmer  garner  in  his 

fruit  and  bind  his  sheaves. 
To  hear  the  birds  and  really  listen 

to  the  beauty  of  their  song. 
To  play  with  children  without  urge 

to  hush  or  hurry  them  along. 
To  seek  out  truth  and  disregard 

all  sham. 
To  live  in  harmony  with  God,  in 

peace  with  fellowman. 
To  be  with  those  we  love  and 

love  them  more  the  while. 
To  meet  with  friends,  appreciate 

their  handclasp  and  their  smile. 
To  overcome  our  weaknesses  and 

learn  to  lead,  not  lean, 
To  read,   to  seek  out  knowledge,  to 

keep  our  intellects  keen  - 
So  little  time,   lets  use  it  then 

and  start  our  lives  anew 
And  use  what  little  time  we  have 

in  the  things  we'd  like  to  do! 


A  Question 

Today  I  turned  my  eyes  toward  the 
hilltops 

And  saw  the  first  faint  flush  of 
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dawn  unveil  the  sky. 
I  saw  the  painted  shafts  of  early 

morning  sunlight 
Glinting  colors  on  the  mountains 

towering  high. 
I  saw  the  beauty  of  the  autumn 

all  around  me 
The  ever-changing  tint  on  leaf 

and  bough 
And  I  marveled  at  the  glory 

of  the  morning 
And  I  asked  myself  the  question 

why  and  how? 

Today  I  turned  my  eyes  toward 
the  valley 

And  saw  the  river  wind  its  way 
down  to  the  sea 

I  saw  the  richly-ripened  grain- 
fields  etched  in  colors 

Marking  patterns  in  the  land- 
scape fronting  me. 

I  saw  the  earth  as  if  it  were  a 
peaceful  garden 

Where  no  ugliness  or  blemish 
marred  the  scene 

And  I  marveled  at  the  lavish 
hand  of  nature 

And  again  I  questioned  what 
it  all  could  mean. 

Just  so  long  as  we  can  look 

toward  the  hilltops 
And  see  the  light  of  heaven 

shining  there 
And  so  long  as  earth  remains 

a  peaceful  garden 
This  itself  is  answer  to  my 

prayer. 

A  Metaphor    (Sonnet  to  Spring) 

The  spring,   a  lady  fair,   is  here  today 

To  grace  the  earth  and  warm  it  with  her  smiles. 

All  feminine,   her  charms  are  on  display, 

And,  woman-like,   all  mankind  she  beguiles. 

Her  mood  is  mild,  but  whimsical  she  is 

And  so,   the igh  she  be  fair  today  and  kind, 

Tomorrow  she  may  use  such  artifice 
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As  tears  and  stormy  looks  to  speak  her  mind. 

She  kisses  into  blossom  every  bud, 

Then  dances  with  the  breeze  upon  the  hill. 

Infectious,  bold,   she  gets  into  our  blood; 

Small  wonder  then,   she  bends  us  to  her  will. 

This  lady  fair,   though  fickle  she  may  be, 

Will  win  our  hearts  ere  summer  comes,  you'll  see. 


Winter 

The  winter  spreads  its  beauty  with  the 
storm 

And  lets  the  soft  white  cover  of  its 
snows 

Mold  into  classic  sculpture  every 
form  - 

On  every  earthly  thing  new 

grace  bestows: 
The  silhouettes  of  trees  against 

the  sky 

Each  branch  a  crystal  filament 

revealed , 
The  ermined  splendor  of  the 

mountains  high 
Their  rugged  cliffs  and  sombre 

caves  concealed. 
Each  grass-grown  plot  and  graveled 

path  lies  deep 
Beneath  a  cushioned  mantle, 

soft  and  white 
The  whole  of  earth  lies  wrapt  as 

though  in  sleep. 
Oh  winter,   though  these 

changes  you  may  bring 
Earth  will  emerge,  refreshed 

when  comes  the  spring. 


November 

November  -  and  the  day  draws 

quickly  to  its  close. 
The  sun,  whose  warming  rays 

through  summer  months 

we  eagerly  absorb 
From  early  down  until  the 

last  faint  evening  glows, 
Now  passes  all  too  quickly 

before  earth's  turning  orb. 
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The  wind  is  chill;    its  blasts 
have  long  since  blown  the 
leaves  from  shrub  and  tree. 

All  out-of-doors  is  clothed  in 
sombre  hue  in  preparation 
for  the  winter  soon  to  be. 

The  fruits  are  gathered;   the  golden 
grain  is  cut  and  stored  away. 

Within  our  homes  the  hearth 

is  lit  -  a  welcome  sight  when 
comes  the  close  of  day. 

Reluctantly  we  bid  the  summer 
months  goodby,   and  almost 
dread  what  winter  soon  may 
bring 

But  hope  eternal  in  our  hearts 
cold  winter  soon  will  pass; 
and  then  we  welcome  spring. 


A  Mood 

It  is  raining;   the  sun  obscured, 

no  longer  sheds  its  warmth. 
The  sky  is  black;   the  rolling 

clouds  look  ominously  to  earth 
Which,   drenched  by  the  falling  flood 

gazes  back  askance 
As  if  in  dread  of  each  new 

lightning  dart. 
The  birds  are  mute;  their 

cadences  are  deadened  by 

the  sound  of  falling  drops. 
The  drizzle,  drizzle  from  the 

eaves  is  but  the  echo  of  a 

melancholy  song  within  my 

heart. 

Will  heaven  be  clear  tomorrow? 
Will  the  greyness  of  the  earth 

and  sky  be  chased  by  rainbow  hues? 
Shall  I  cherish  hope  within 

me 

That  life's  storms  are  but  the 
harbingers  of  sunny  days 
to  come? 

That  rains  are  but  a  clean- 
sing which  makes  earth 
brighter  than  before? 

If  this  were  true,   I'd  chase 
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my  gloom  into  the  farthest 
shades ; 

I'd  laugh  to  scorn  the  ache 

which  seeks  to  clutch  me 

in  embrace  - 
Be  gone!     The  storm  is 

ended  and  I  see  the 

shining  sun. 

Spring 

A  clear  blue  sky, 

A  bird  on  the  wing, 

A  sweet-scented  breeze, 

It  is  spring;   it  is  spring. 

Blue  violets,  green  grasses, 

A  bumble-bee's  sting, 

A  shower,   a  sunbeam. 

It  is  spring;   it  is  spring. 

The  smile  in  your  eyes, 
The  gladness  you  bring, 
The  love  in  my  heart, 
It  is  spring;   it  is  spring. 


May 

The  fragrant  breath  of  May  is  in 
the  air 

Combining  all  the  ravishment  of 
spring : 

Aroma  more  enchanting  than  the 
rare 

Exotic  perfumes  that  the  East  can  bring: 
The  pungent  odor  of  the  fresh-turned 
earth 

In  garden  plot  or  underneath  the 
plough 

The  scented  breeze  which  carries 

with  its  mirth 
The  mingled  sweet  of  blossoms 

on  the  bough 
The  fresh  green  smell  of  leafing  bud 

and  tree 

The  tantalizing  opiate  that  steals 
From  lilac,  hyacinth,   and  tempts 
the  bee 
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To  gather  all  this  sweetness  as  he 
wheels. 

That  we  are  heirs  to  such  sweet  joy 
today 

Is  for  the  simple  reason  that  it's  May 


Resolve 

What  shall  we  ask  of  life  this  coming 
year? 

What  high  resolve  shall  mark  its 

destiny? 
What  hope  have  we  that  can 

allay  our  fear 
That  what  we  want  or  strive  for 

cannot  be? 
The  power  to  see,   that  we  may 

not  be  blind 
And  lose  the  very  things  we  value 

most . 

The  power  to  feel,   to  create  peace 
of  mind 

Evaluate  for  good,  not  counting 
cost. 

That  "God  is  in  his  heaven"  we 
believe 

And  we  can  climb  the  heights 

if  we  but  dare. 
Within  our  grasp  lies  power 

to  achieve 
If  courage  and  a  prayerful 

heart  are  there. 


Heritage 

Have  you  ever  walked  down  a  country 

lane  on  a  lovely  autumn  day 
When  the  fields  are  gold  with  ripened 

wheat  or  fragrant  with  new-mown  hay? 
Have  you  felt  the  crunch  of  the  crisp 

dry  leaves  neath  your  feet 

as  they  trample  along 
Or  watched  the  wild  birds  dart  from 

thicket  to  thatch  and  thrilled 

with  delight  at  their  song? 
Have  you  looked  at  the  trees  hanging 

heavy  with  fruit  and  the 

luscious  full  grapes  on  their  vine 
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And  plucked  the  wild  berries  that 

grow  by  the  brook  or  gathered 

fresh  nuts  from  the  pine? 
Have  you  opened  the  milk-weed 

pods  pregnant  with  seed  in 

their  soft  silken  cradle  of  down 
Or  stopped  by  the  bank  of  a  cool 

gurgling  brook  arched  with 

branches  soft  green  and  rich  brown? 
Have  you  lifted  your  eyes  to  the 

sheltering  hills  with  a  prayer 

of  thanksgiving  to  God 
That  you  live  in  a  land  where 

freedom  is  king,  yielding 

riches  wherever  we  trod 
Where  each  one  can  walk  down 

a  country  lane  on  a  lovely 

autumn  day 
Enjoying  the  bounties  and 

blessings  of  life  in  his  own 

particular  way. 


A  Prayer  For  A  New  Home 

Around  this  hearth  and  underneath 
this  roof 

Abides  a  friendly  spirit  which  extends 
Beyond  these  four  walls  out  to  all  of  us 
Who  claim  the  happy  privilege  to  be  friends. 
A  warmth  of  hospitality  prevails 
An  open  portal  welcoming  us  in 
May  all  life's  grueling  storms  and 

wintry  gales 
Find  no  admittance  here  to  those 

within 

But  rather,   let  this  hearth  burn  high 

and  bright 
Through  all  the  years  that  you  may 

call  it  home 
And  let  us  share  that  warmth 

with  you  tonight 
As  we  will  share  it  through  the 

years  to  come. 


My  Dream  Of  Spring 

I  dreamed  of  you  when  winds  blew 
chill, 

When  Winter  locked  the  land  in 
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deep  embrace. 
I  dreamed  of  you  when  soft  white 
snow 

Adorned  each  drooping  bough 
like  frosted  lace 

I  dreamed  of  you  when  birds  were 
flown , 

When  all  the  pleasant  sounds  of 

earth  were  stilled. 
I  dreamed  of  you  when  death 

drew  near, 
And  deep  despair  my  cup  of 

life  had  filled 

Fair  was  my  dream  of  you, 

sweet  Spring. 
But  not  so  fair  as  you  have 

proved  to  be. 
Blue  were  your  skies,  but  now 

within  their  azure  hue 
Float  billowing  clouds  like  foam 

upon  the  sea. 

Fragrant  your  boughs,   yet  blossom- 
ing branch 

Never  wafted  sweeter  perfume  on 
the  air. 

Gay  were  your  flowers  but 
conjured  dream 

Could  not  approximate  the 
honeyed  lair. 

Sweet  were  the  songs  of  meadow-lark, 
but  now 

With  joy  the  dulcet  tones  come 

bursting  from  his  throat. 
Fair  was  my  dream  of  you,  sweet 

Spring , 

But  not  so  fair  as  you  have 
proved  thou  art. 


Speculation 
Lizard  on  the  wall,  sunhot, 

Insensible  to  blistering  rock  on  toughened 

welted  skin; 
Black-bead  eyes  lidded  with  opaque 

wrinkled  scale; 
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Claws  extended,   clutching,  spreading, 
clinging ; 

Disturbed,  he  slithers  into  darkened 

crevice , 
There  to  lie  motionless. 
Chameleon  miniature  -  vestigal 

remnant 

Of  reptilian  supremacy  in  ages  past, 
To  what  end? 


Memory 

Memory  is  the  invisible  link 
Between  the  world  which  lies  behind 

us  and  the  now. 
It  is  a  constant  stream  from  which 

we  drink 

Deep  draughts  which  cool  the  fever 

on  the  brow. 
Memory  is  the  spur  to  overcome 
Whatever  in  our  lives  is  less  than 

good . 

It  is  a  constant  source  of  joy  to  some 

To  others  it  revives  a  long-lost  mood. 

It  lets  us  know  the  things  we  can- 
not change. 

Yet  teaches  us  to  lift  our  sights 
from  earth; 

And  still  this  human  instinct  is 
not  strange  - 

It  is  and  has  been  part  of  us 
since  birth 

We  know,  no  matter  how  our  lives 
are  planned, 

We  must  remember,  or  we  cannot 
understand. 


Fragrance 

How  sweet  to  contemplate  the 
years  she  lived  here  with  us, 

How  pleasant  to  recall  her  lovely 
face  ; 

Her  memory  is  a  treasure  that  we 

cherish , 
A  memory  passing  years  cannot 

erase ; 

Like  the  lingering,  haunting 
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fragrance  of  a  rosebud 
When  its  petals  long  have  fallen 

from  the  stem; 
For  her  beauty  was  so  nearly 

like  the  flowers 
That  we  think  of  her  much  as 

we  think  of  them. 


The  New  Morality 

When  we  were  young  and  growing  up 

some  several  years  ago 
Our  lives  seemed  simple,  carefree, 

and  good,   unburdened  with 

problems  and  woe 
That  appear  to  beset  our  modern 

youth  and  plague  them  beyond 

belief 

And  cause  them  to  flaunt  conventional 

rules  and  bring  themselves  to  grief. 
When  they  listen  to  their  worldly  peers, 
They  hear  that  God  is  dead 
That  promiscuous  sex  is  not  taboo, 

that  licence  is  forging  ahead 
To  do  one's  own  thing  regardless  of  cost 

in  morals  or  conduct  or  dress. 
The  things  that  their  elders  held  sacred 

about  them  they  couldn't  care  less. 
Disguised  as  "the  new  morality"  code,  the 

breaking  of  laws  is  excused; 
Exposed  to  these  forces  wherever 

they  turn,  no  wonder  our  youth 

are  confused. 


Woman 

I  am  a  woman. 

Whatever  else  I  am  remains  an  unsolved  riddle  in  the 

mind  of  man. 
I  am  a  paradox--the  weaker  sex, 

And  yet  the  strongest  man  cannot  withstand  my  power 
To  bend  his  will,   to  raise  or  lower  the  part  of  him  called 
ego. 

I  am  the  source,   the  font: 

From  me,   at  his  beginning,  man  takes  the  life-blood 
Which  steads  him  till  he  draws  the  breath  of  life. 
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Above  all  this,   I  am  myself — an  entity — 

I  live,   I  breathe,   I  feel,   I  learn,   I  grow. 

I  do  not  need  to  sue  for  place — 

To  plead  for  liberation  when  my  soul  is  free. 

Modern  Women  Leaders — Whither? 

B.U.S.Y.   You  wouldn't  be  a  woman  if  you  weren't! 
Your  finger  is  in  every  pie  and  seldom  you  get  burnt. 
In  every  single  thing  worthwhile  you  always  play  a  part — 
In  civic  pride,   in  politics,   in  culture,  music,  art. 
You  believe  in  education,   in  your  families,   in  your  church 
You're  always  where  you  ought  to  be--right  up  there  on 
your  perch. 

You  modern  women  leaders,  whither  goest  thou? 

If  you  want  to  know  the  honest  truth--we're  there,  right 
here,   right  now! 


Communication 

I  told  her,  but  she  never  ever  seemed  to  get  it  straight; 
I  wrote  her,  but  the  wrong  words  always  cropped  up  on 
the  slate; 

I  called  her,  but  her  telephone  was  always  off  the  hook; 
I  couldn't  reach  her  even  with  a  printed  message 
from  a  book. 

I  wired  her,  but  the  message  didn't  get  across  somehow; 
I  radiod,   tried  E.S.P.--I'd  had  it;   there  was  absolutely 

nothing  for  me  now. 
Communicate?     I  might  as  well  be  up  there  on  a  star! 

How  about  that?     that's  right! 
I'd  send  my  message  and  she'd  get  it  from  afar--by  satellite. 

I  tried  it,  but  it  missed  her--what  with  all  the  inter- 
ference in  the  skies; 

Today  she  came  to  see  me,   and  she  read  the  message  I 
had  tried  so  hard  to  get  across--right  in  my  eyes! 


Shelter 

What  is  this  place  called  home? 

Four  walls,   a  roof,   a  structure  built  to  keep  out 

winds  and  rain; 
A  refuge  where  we  hide  to  shut  out  sounds  of  earth 
Or  incubate  and  lose  our  sense  of  touch 
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With  God  and  man  and  nature  all  combined? 

Is  it  a  place  where  quarrel  and  feud  make  generation 

gaps  which  can't  be  bridged? 
Is  it  a  harbor,   a  haven,   a  place  of  tranquil  peace 
Where  love  and  faith  and  hope  make  their  abode; 
Where  beauty  dwells  no  matter  what 

The  height  or  width  or  depth  or  cost  of  brick  or  stone 
or  glass; 

Where  heaven  finds  its  duplicate  on  earth? 
We  are,  you  know,   ourselves  the  architects. 


Replenish  The  Earth 

"The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fullness  thereof.    .  ." 

We  will  replenish  the  earth  by  adding  to  its  beauty- 
beauty  in  our  homes  by  making  them  places  of  joy  and 
peace--beauty  in  our  lives  by  fulfilling  as  nearly  as 
possible  our  potential—beauty  in  our  spirits  by 
reaching  out  to  those  about  us  in  service  and  in  love- 
beauty  in  our  minds  by  seeking  knowledge  in  all 
avenues  of  life — beauty  in  our  purpose,   to  live  life 
to  its  full,   loving  our  friends,   doing  good  to  those 
who  "despitef ully  use  us,"   seeking,   seeking  what  is 
good  and  shunning  evil,   contributing  to  the  world's 
work,   and  in  all  this,   showing  our  gratitude  that 
"the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fullness  thereof." 


Song  of  Mortality 
Why  am  I  here? 

What  destiny  has  placed  me  at  this  crossroad 
Has  designed  that  I  should  stay 
Where  men  and  women  work  from  day  to  day 
In  close  proximity  and  yet  apart; 
Where  smoke  and  fume  shut  out  the  sight  of  sun, 
And  nature's  ear  is  tuned  to  screech  of  grinding 
brake  and  raucous  horn? 

There's  more  than  this;   I   like  it  here. 

I  feel  the  pulse  of  life  that  courses  through  my  veins 
Like  molten  fire  that  runs  into  the  slag. 
I  work,   I  sweat,   I  even  dream; 

Why  not?     There  is  no  thing  that  is  beyond  my  scope; 
This  is  where  the  streams  of  life  converge; 
This  is  mortality. 
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Change 


The  world  needs  change--we  know  this--you  and  I  and  others. 

We  see  the  trends  which  avalanche  toward  us 

And  threaten  to  engulf  us  in  destruction. 

We  ask  ourselves  unanswerable  questions: 

What  can  we  do — how  can  we  change  these  forces? 

What  course  is  ours  along  life's  rugged  highway 

Where  obstacle  and  hurdle  meet  us  head-on? 

What  strength  is  ours  to  take  a  course  of  action — 

To  make  such  change  as  lies  within  our  power? 

And  in  this  final  question  is  the  answer: 

To  make  such  change  as  lies  within  our  power. 

Each  one  of  us  is  capable  of  something; 

Each  one  of  us  can  start  in  some  small  way; 

We're  not  mere  robots  on  a  moving  treadmill 

Insensate  to  the  needs  of  those  around  us; 

Moved  by  the  infinite,   our  finite  powers  can  function 

To  change  whatever  in  this  world  needs  changing. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 
TWENTIETH   CENTURY  CHANGES 


Having  spanned  almost  three  quarters  of  the  twentieth 
century,  my  life  has  seen  a  great  many  changes  in  the  course 
of  its  existence:     changes  in  the  style  of  living,   in  the 
modes  of  communication  and  travel,  and  in  the  ways  of  life 
in  general. 

To  say  that  we   lived  a  primitive   life  in  the  early 
1900 's  would  not  be  true,  for  America  was  emerging  from  the 
exciting  period  of  the  Victorian  era  with  all  the  cultural 
advantages  passed  down  from  its  rich  traditional  heritage  , 
and  our  Western  communities,   although  only  half  a  century 
old,  were  already  embued  with  the  ambitions  and  visions  of 
their  great  pioneer  forefathers.     Their  homes,  even  among 
the  humblest,   showed  evidence  of  a  love  of  the  beautiful  and 
of  a  desire  to  fulfill  the  promises  which  had  prompted  them 
to  leave  their  homes  and  migrate  to  this  far  western  land. 
My  grandparents  on  both  sides  were  among  those  who  left 
well-established  homes  to  begin  again  and  again  under  difficult 
circumstances  and  who  demonstrated  the  greatness  of  their 
characters  by  establishing  worthy  businesses  and  by  building 
homes  of  beauty  and  cultural  affluence  wherever  they  were 
called  by  the  leaders  of  the  Church. 

By  the  time  I  was  old  enough  to  experience  things  that 
I  can  now  remember,  the  changes  which  were  taking  place  were 
only  a  series  of  day-to-day  living  which  to  me,  as  I  reflect 
back  upon  them,  were  the  "warp  and  woof"  that  made  up  my 
life.     The  things  which  today  seem  almost  miraculous  in 
relation  to  those  of  my  childhood  simply  evolved  from  one 
stage  to  another  without  any  noticeable  realization  of  their 
having  taken  place. 

By  the  time  we  left  Alpine,  when  I  was  between  two  and 
three  years  of  age,  we  were  using  electric  lights  -  that  is 
to  say,   there  extended  from  our  ceilings  a  single  cord  with 
a  clear  glass  globe  through  which  the  electric  lighted  wires 
could  be  clearly  seen  but  which  at  best  did  not  give  much 
illumination.     Any  other  lighting  was  by  candle  light  or  by 
oil  lamps  or  by  the  more  elaborate  gas  chandeliers  and 
lighting  fixtures  such  as  were  used  in  my  Grandmother  Nash's 
beautiful  home.     All  of  the  heating  of  the  houses  was  by  the 
use  of  coal  and  wood  stoves  or  fireplaces.     There  were  many 
and  varied  kinds  of  stoves.     The   large  kitchen  stoves  served 
to  heat  a  great  part  of  the  house,   to  cook  all  the  food  for 
the  family,   to  heat  all  of  the  water  for  all  purposes,  to 
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serve  as  a  focal  point  in  many  cases  for  family  discussions, 
conferences,   and  social  get-togethers  when  the  rest  of  the 
house  was  otherwise  occupied  or  unheated.     Both  Grandma  Nash's 
and  Mother's  kitchen  stoves  were  "Majestic  Ranges"  which 
were  the  best  known  and  most  efficient  of  all  makes  of 
kitchen  ranges,  and  which  were  kept  ''blacked"  and  shining  as 
a  matter  of  pride. 


Those  who  have  not  lived  through  the  period  of  the  coal 
stoves  in  the  living  rooms,  parlors,   and  sometimes  bedrooms, 
can  never  know  of  the  comfort  which  could  come  from  them. 
To  come  in  from  the  cold  and  feel  the  heat  radiating  from 
that  stove  to  our  hands  and  feet  and  other  vulnerable  parts 
was  something  to  look  forward  to  and  to  actually  yearn  for. 
At  night  after  a  bath  to  slip  into  our  fleece-lined  long 
underwear  which  had  been  warming  by  the  stove  and  stand 
before  the  hot  stove  just  before  jumping  into  our  cold  beds 
was  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  my  young  life.     We  would 
wrap  our  feet  up  into  the  folds  of  our  long  outing-flannel 
nightgowns  and  snuggle  up  in  bed  -  usually  close  to  the  one 
we  slept  with  -  that  was  pure  delight. 

Although  we  had  bathtubs  and  running  water  in  most  of 
the  houses  we  lived  in,   I  can  still  remember  taking  a  bath 
in  a  big  galvanized  tub  in  front  of  the  kitchen  stove  - 
especially  at  Grandma's  and  I  still  remember  the  "outdoor 
plumbing"  which  to  us  were  "outhouses"  or  privies.  These 
were  usually  supplied  with  Sears  and  Roebuck  catalogs,  or 
with  old  newspapers,  which  circumstance  probably  accounts 
for  some  people's  habit  of  reading  whenever  they  went  to  the 
toilet.     Not  I  -  I  never  have  spent  and  never  will  spend 
more  time  than  I  have  to  in  the  bathroom!     For  the  first 
several  years  in  the  canyon  we  had  no  indoor  plumbing  and 
had  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  hill  behind  our  cabin,  day  or 
night  as  the  case  might  be.     We  also  had  to  heat  all  the 
water  on  our  "Majestic  Range"   in  the  kitchen.     We  usually 
went  home  to  Provo  to  take  our  "weekly"  baths  although  the 
kids  were  in  and  out  of  the  water  or  to  the  "hotpots"  etc., 
during  much  of  the  week. 

Street  water  fountains,  heated  swimming  pools  and 
electric  street  lights  were  unheard  of  until  I  was  in  my 
teens . 


My  introduction  to  motion  pictures,   "silent  movies," 
was  with  Grandma  Nash  in  Alpine.     Grandma  then  and  forever 
after  as  long  as  she  lived  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
anything  belonging  to  the  movie  world.     As  I  have  explained 
elsewhere,   she  subscribed  to  every  magazine  and  went  to 
every  possible  place  where  movies  were  being  shown.  In 
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Alpine,  movies  were  shown  weekly  at  the  old  pavilion  in  the 

Alpine  City  Park.     The  pictures  were  shown  in  reels  which 

had  to  be  wound  and  rewound  between  every  reel,  necessitating 

quite  a  long  wait  between  each  one.     During  these  waits  we 

were  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  noisy  interludes  -  whistling, 

booing,   shouting,  cat  calls,   scuffling,  all  going  on  simultaneously 

and  with  a  background  of  tinny  piano  playing,  augmented 

occasionally  by  barbershop  quartets  and  other  vocal  ensembles. 

How  Grandma  ever  stood  it  I  don't  know,  but  she  accepted  it 

with  the  rest  of  the  audience  since  all  of  this  was  a  part 

of  the  show.     All  of  us  children  became  well  acquainted  with 

the  stars  of  the  silent  screen,   and  going  to  the  movies 

became  a  regular  habit  which  persisted  with  us  as  a  seemingly 

necessary  part  of  our  existence.     We  used  to  go  to  the 

movies  together  as  a  family  all  through  our  lives  in  Provo. 

They  used  to  show  continued  weekly  serials  which  we  were 

absolutely  addicted  to.     We  couldn't  possibly  afford  to  miss 

an  episode.      "The  Perils  of  Pauline,"   "The  Million  Dollar 

Mystery,"   "The  Trey  of  Hearts,"  are  a  few  of  those  which  we 

followed.     Mother  was  as  avid  a  fan  as  we  children  were,  and 

if  we  all  couldn't  go  together  we  took  turns  going  and 

staying  home  with  the  babies  who  were  too  young  to  go. 

Sometimes  when  we  went,  we  not  only  went  to  one  movie  house 

but  to  two  and  frequently  these  theaters  were  showing  "double 

headers."     Whenever  either  Grandma  Nash  or  Grandma  Johnson 

was  with  us  we  never  missed  a  movie  that  was  showing. 

Needless  to  say,   the  old-time  movies  were  simply  funny, 

romantic,   and  exciting,  with  nothing  immoral  or  degrading 

exhibited.     They  were  all  completed  censored  and  any  form  of 

profanity  or  even  mild  swearing  was  taboo  -  a  far  cry  from 

what  we  are  subjected  to  when  and  if  we  even  dare  venture 

into  a  movie  theater  today. 

While  we  were  growing  up  there  were  no  such  things  as 
radios  or  television  sets  or  telephones.     We  did  have  a 
phonograph  with  lots  of  popular  and  classical  records  which 
we  played  and  enjoyed,  but  most  of  the  music  and  entertainment 
in  our  home  came  from  that  which  we  provided  ourselves  with 
our  singing,  piano  playing,   reading,  and  family  games. 

Our  modes  of  communication  and  transportation  were 
different  from  those  of  today.     Since  we  had  no  telephones 
our  contacts  with  our  friends  and  neighbors  were  by  personal 
visits  or  by  neighborhood  get-togethers  on  lawns  or  porches 
or  across  the  fence  in  the  backyard. 

We  experienced  the  transition  from  the  horse  and  buggy 
or  "surrey  with  the  fringe  on  top"  to  the  automobile.  I 
remember  dates  Violet  and  I  had  with  boys  in  Alpine  when 
they  would  take  us  to  dances  in  American  Fork  or  Lehi  in  a 
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horse  and  buggy.     These  occasions  were  infrequent,  happening 
only  a  few  times,  but  they  remain  in  my  memory  as  reminders 
of  a  way  of  life  long  since  gone. 

My  father  purchased  one  of  the  first  eight-passenger 
Studebaker  cars  in  Provo.     There  were  two  additional  chair 
seats  between  the  front  and  the  back  which  made  it  an  eight- 
passenger  car  as  distinguished  from  the  regular  three  in 
front  and  three  in  back  six-passenger  car.     Dad  loved  to 
take  us  all  out  riding  in  this  car  and  we  made  many  trips 
to  Salt  Air  and  all  the  neighboring  towns  whenever  he  was  at 
home  with  us. 

Most  travel  between  places  of  any  considerably  distance 
was  by  passenger  train,   and  since  we  seldom  left  home,  we 
had  very  little  reason  for  using  this  mode  of  transportation. 
Dad  did  most  of  his  traveling  by  train,  however,   and  it  was 
always  exciting  to  welcome  him  home  after  his  trips  away. 
He  always  came  home  with  his  suitcases  full  of  clothes  and 
other  gifts  for  all  of  us. 

Air  travel  was  unknown  to  any  of  us  until  we  were  all 
grown  up  and  now  it  is  a  way  of  life  almost  as  familiar  and 
commonplace  as  riding  in  an  automobile. 

Life  in  our  homes  has  been  radically  changed  since  the 
days  of  my  childhood.     Many  of  the  things  which  are  now  con- 
sidered absolute  necessitites  were  unheard  of.     We  ironed  our 
clothes    (and  of  course  everything  had  to  be  ironed)   with  a 
flat  iron  which  was  heated  on  the  stove;  we  washed  our  clothes 
on  a  scrubbing  board  and  by  soaking  and  boiling  them  on  top 
of  the  stove.     Later  we  had  washing  machines  with  wringers 
which  were  turned  by  hand.     I  was  into  my  teens  before  we  had 
an  electric  washing  machine.     We  had  none  of  the  appliances 
such  as  mixers,   toasters,   heaters,  blenders,   steam  irons, 
vacuum  cleaners,   electric  sewing  machines,   hair  dryers  and 
appliances,   typewriters,   computers,   or  any  of  the  modern  con- 
veniences which  are  taken  for  granted  today. 

When  I  think  of  my  life  today  as  compared  with  that  of 
my  grandmother  and  even  of  my  mother  I  realize  the  great 
blessings  which  have  been  and  are  showered  down  upon  me.  I 
am  grateful  however,   for  the  experiences  I  have  had  which 
have  given  me  an  appreciation  for  all  the  good  things  of  life 
and  for  all  that  has  transpired  to  make  my  life  what  it  is. 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 
MISCELANY 


As  a  child  I  was  referred  to  by  various  members  of  the 
family  in  such  terms  as  "rambunctious,"   "headstrong,"  "capricious," 
"imaginative,"   "impulsive,"  and    "unpredictable."     How  many 
of  these  descriptives  sobriquets  have  persisted  throughout 
my  life  is  questionable,   but  I  can  hear  my  grandmother's 
or  my  mother's  voice  to  this  day  calling  out,    "Lessie,  don't 
be  so  rambunctious!"  or  "Look  out,  what  you  are  about,"  or 
"You  would  lose  your  head  if  it  wasn't  fastened  on,"  or 
"Don't  count  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched."     I  can 
hear  Lynn  saying,   "Cess,  you  are  your  own  worst  enemy; 
you'll  kill  yourself  one  of  these  days  if  you're  not  more 
careful!"     Later  on,   in  one  instance,  my  nephews  gasped  at 
me  as  I  discovered  several  snakes,  which  they  had  garnered 
into  the  basement  patio  of  our  hill  house,   and  then  picked 
them  up  by  their  tails  and  threw  them  as  far  as  I  could 
throw  out  into  the  fields  simply  because  none  of  them  dared 
and  all  of  them  refused  to  get  them  out  of  the  basement. 
These  boys  still  remember  and  remind  me  of  this  experience. 
Whether  these  traits  are  good  ones  is  also  questionable,  but 
most  of  them  have  served  to  make  my  life  interesting  and 
even  exciting  and  to  channel  my  activities  into  paths  and 
patterns  which,   to  say  the  least,   have  been  quite  out  of  the 
ordinary. 

It  was  suggested  by  Terry  that  I  include  in  these  pages 
some  of  the  humorous  bits  and  pieces  which  might  be  worth 
remembering . 

Our  lives  as  children  were  full  of  the  usual  bumps  and 
bruises  which  are  typical  results  and  accompaniments  of  the 
various  periods  of  growing  up.     We  fell  out  of  swings, 
catapulted  over  horses  heads  or  rumps  when  riding  over  the 
foothills  with  our  venturous  Nash  cousins,  Jay,  Colby, 
Ephie,   Theo,   and  Preston,   climbed  in  the  barns  and  hay  lofts 
whenever  we  got  the  chance,  waded  in  the  creeks  and  streams 
adjacent  to  the  property,   and  did  all  the  things  which  make 
for  a  precarious  childhood.     It  is  a  wonder  that  children  do 
survive ! 

Probably  the  first  almost  tragic  yet  humorous  experience 
that  I  can  remember  -  and  I  sometimes  wonder  if  I  actually 
remember  it  or  if  it  remains  in  my  memory  only  because  I  was 
never  allowed  to  forget  it  -  occurred  when  I  was  only  three 
years  old.     We  were  playing  on  the  porch  of  our  Alpine 
house,   jumping  on  an  old  spring  couch,  which  we  might  call 
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somewhat  of  a  forerunner  of  the  present  day  trampoline. 
Suddenly  I  lost  my  balance  and  fell  from  the  couch  and  belly 
landed  right  on  top  of  our  cat,   squashing  and  killing  her 
instantly.     You  can  imagine  the  consternation  and  the  recriminatioi 
that  followed.     Although  I  was  hardly  more  than  a  baby,  I 
was  severely  chastized  and  was  never  allowed  to  forget  that 
I  had  "killed  our  poor  kitty." 

Although  many  other  things  occurred  during  my  early 
growing  up  years,  none  that  I  particularly  recall  was  more 
unusual  that  those  which  all  children  experience  so  I  will 
pass  to  a  later  period  when  I  was  about  twelve  years  of  age 
and  Violet  was  just  over  fifteen.     Mother  read  an  advertisement 
in  the  weekly  news  which  stated  that  the   "Golden  Rule"  - 
forerunner  of  J.C.   Penney  Co.   -  was  having  a  sale,  one 
particular  item  being  one  dozen  rolls  of  toilet  tissue  for 
one  dollar,   an  unusually  good  buy  at  the  time.  Mother 
instructed  Violet  and  me  to  go  down  town  and  make  this 
purchase  for  her.     The  Golden  Rule  was  located  just  across 
the  street  from  where  Dixon  Taylor  Russell  was  later  built 
on  Center  Street  and  Third  West,  quite  a  walking  distance 
from  our  home  on  5th  North  and  2nd  East.     We  had  to  pass, 
going  and  coming,   through  the  main  part  of  the  business 
district  of  Provo,   the  entire  length  of  Center  Street.  This 
was  where  the  town  boys  accumulated  every  afternoon  to  watch 
whatever  excitement  might  be  going  on,   especially  in  front 
of  Hansens  Catering  Company,   later  known  as   "Keeleys"  which 
was  "off  limits"  to  BYU  students  and  where  all  the  real 
"classy  boys"  congregated.     We  passed  by,  self-consciously, 
especially  Violet  as  she  was  just  the  age  of  becoming  interested 
in  boys,   and  went  on  down  to  our  destination.     All  went  well 
until  on  our  way  back.     You  might  know  that  I  was  carrying 
the  toilet  paper  which  was  wrapped  up  into  a  huge  bundle  and 
tied  with  twine  string.     Just  as  we  reached  the  fatal  spot 
right  in  front  of  Hansen's,   the  string  broke  and  twelve  rolls 
of  toilet  tissue  went  skittering  helter-skelter  all  over  the 
side  walk  and  even  into  the  gutter.     Now,  nothing,   no  matter 
how  embarrassing,   superceded  the  idea  that  the  toilet  paper 
must  be  gathered  up  so  that  is  what  I  proceeded  to  do,  with 
all  those  boys  literally  splitting  their  sides  and  not  one 
of  them  coming  to  my  rescue.     I  gathered  every  roll  and 
wrapped  and  tied  them  together  as  well  as  I  could  and  went 
on.     Violet,   in  the  meantime,   had  gone  nonchalantly  on  her 
way  as  if  she  had  no  relation  whatsoever  with  the  episode. 
I  think  that  must  be  when  I  first  decided  that  "whatever  I 
have  to  do,   I  will  do." 

Through  my  early  pre-teenage  and  first  high  school 
years,   I  with  some  of  my  girl  friends,  who  were  even  more 
daring  and  adventurous  than  I,   indulged  in  many  crazy  and 
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unheard  of  pranks,  which  when  I  think  back  on  some  of  them  I 
wonder  that  we  came  through  them  unscathed  or  at  least 
without  being  severely  reprimanded  -  like  the  times  we 
climbed  through  a  window  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  high 
school  building   (education  building)   on  the  lower  campus  and 
made  fudge  on  the  burners  in  the  chemistry  lab;   or  when  we 
frequently  climbed  up  into  the  attic  above  the  old  "Y"  bell 
and  ran  about  over  the  rafters  there    (these  were  sealed  off 
when  it  was  discovered  that  kids  were  climbing  up  there)  or 
like  the  cold  winter  night  when  we  were  going  to  a  movie  and 
we  stopped  at  the  corner  of  the  Provo  Library  and  saw  an  old 
horse  and  buggy  hitched  to  a  post  by  the  side  of  a  Ford  car 
which  had  an  old  blanket  over  its  engine  and  we  took  the 
blanket  from  the  engine  and  put  it  over  the  back  of  the 
horse;   or  like  the  time  when  we  dressed  up  in  our  mother's 
long  skirts  and  blouses  and  their  hats  and  veils  and  went  to 
the  evening  session  of  the  Stake  conference  at  the  Provo 
Tabernacle  and  sat  on  the  top  row  of  the  balcony  without 
anyone's  discovering  our  disguise  -  at  least  to  our  knowledge  - 
and  these  are  but  a  few  incidents  that  I  choose  to  bring  to 
light  -  though  none  were  more  serious  than  these.     Or  like 
one  Halloween  night  when  we  painted  ourselves  as  Negro 
characters  and  went  out  all  over  the  neighborhood  singing 
Negro  minstrels;   or  like  when  on  a  date  with  Glen  Guymon, 
one  of  my  crazy  friends,  we  passed  a  residence  which  had  a 
newly-planted  tree  right  in  the  middle  of  the  front  lawn. 
We  didn't  like  it  there  so  Gl!m  uprooted  it  and  replanted  it 
in  what  we  felt  was  a  much  more  suitable  spot! 

Up  until  the  time  when  I  finally  had  an  operation  to 
relieve  my  serious  sinus  condition,   I  was  subject  to  severe 
bronchial  attacks  which  affected  my  voice  to  the  extent  that 
sometimes  for  weeks  at  a  stretch,   I  could  not  speak  above  a 
whisper.     At  one  time  when  I  was  taking  a  class  at  the  "Y" 
from  Alice  Louise  Reynolds,   I  whispered  the  entire  quarter. 
This  condition  was  somewhat  unpredictable,   and  at  unexpected 
times  my  voice  might  clear  up  and  I  could  speak  clearly. 

One  day  when  I  was  at  home  on  the  hill  and  was  going 
through  a  particularly  trying  time  with  my  bronchial  trouble, 
a  knock  came  at  the  kitchen  door  and,   of  course,   I  answered 
with  a  whisper,   explaining  the  cause  of  my  trouble.  We 
spent  some  time  with  the  business  which  he  had  come  for,  and 
I  had  been  whispering  the  entire  time.     He  concluded  his 
conversation,   said  goodby ,   and  turned  to  go.     Just  as  he 
turned  his  back  I  opened  my  mouth  to  say  goodby  to  him  and 
my  voice  came  booming  out  as  clearly  as  it  ever  could.  He 
turned  with  a  very  shocked  look  on  his  face  as  though  he 
felt  that  I  had  been  fooling  all  this  time.     I  wasn't  sure 
he  believed  me  even  after  I  had  explained  the  situation. 
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A  similar  happening  occurred  on  another  occasion.  At 
this  time  our  heating  system  was  a  stoker  furnace.  This 
furnace  required  that  periodically  someone  had  to  fill  it 
with  stoker  coal  -  a  coal  which  is  almost  as  fine  as  pea 
gravel  -  almost  coal  dust.     When  Lynn  was  away  in  the  day 
time  I  had  to  do  this  job  at  least  once  or  twice  during  the 
day.     Very  often  when  the  furnace  door  would  be  opened,  a 
blast  of  air  would  belch  forth  driving  the  coal  dust  out 
through  the  opening.     I  had  never  had  this  happen  to  me  so  I 
wasn't  quite  aware  of  its  consequences. 

I  was  at  home  alone  and  I  felt  that  it  was  time  to 
stoke  the  furnace,   so  I  went  down  and  proceeded  to  do  so. 
As  I  opened  the  door,   the  blast  of  hot  air  came  through  the 
door.     I  moved  aside  and  then  filled  the  furnace  and  started 
back  upstairs.     Just  as  I  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs,  I 
heard  the  kitchen  door  bell  ring  so  I  went  right  to  the 
door.     I  greeted  the  man  -  I  don't  remember  his  business  - 
and  I  thought  he  looked  at  me  rather  strangely.     I  listened 
to  him  and  responded  as  graciously  as  I  needed  to  and  then 
said  goodby  and  he  went  on  his  way.     I  proceeded  to  the 
bathroom  to  wash  my  hands  and  when  I  looked  in  the  mirror  I 
was  absolutely  astounded.     My  face  and  neck  and  my  dress 
were  as  black  as  coal.     No  Negro  could  have  been  blacker. 
No  wonder  the  poor  man  was  shocked  at  my  appearance.  He 
really  had  exhibited  a  great  amount  of  self-control.  This 
time  there  was  no  way  for  me  to  make  any  explanation. 

Living  in  the  canyon  in  the  summers  as  we  always  do  we 
do  not  get  up  in  the  morning  as  early  as  we  do  at  home, 
because  until  the  sun  is  well  up  the  temperature  is  quite 
chilly.     We  had  been  having  some  extensive  digging  out  in 
front  on  the  flat  preparatory  to  putting  in  a  water  system 
and  several  workmen  had  been  coming  up  every  day. 

On  one  particular  morning  I  was  alone  and  had  just 
decided  to  get  up  when  I  heard  a  knocking  on  my  kitchen 
door.     I  hurriedly  threw  on  my  dressing  gown  over  my  pajamas 
and  went  to  the  door.     A  big  burly  fellow  with  long  hair  and 
whiskers  and  with  nothing  on  above  the  waist  stood  there, 
and  he  said  he  had  to  make  a  phone  call  which  was  very 
important  or  else  he  would  have  to  make  a  trip  down  town.  I 
said  of  course  he  could  come  in  and  phone,   and  he  did  so. 
Incidently,   the  telephone  is  in  the  bedroom  and  while  he  was 
in  there  another  knock  came  on  my  door  and  this  time  it  was 
my  neighbor,   Sadie  Clark,  one  of  the  most  proper  and  prim 
women  I  have  ever  known.     As  she  was  standing  there,  out 
came  this  individual  from  my  bedroom.     He  came  over  to  where 
we  were  standing  by  the  door  and  said,    "Thanks  very  much  and 
now  that  we  have  finished  with  that,   I'll  say  goodby." 
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Sadie  looked  at  me  and  I  could  tell  she  was  completely 
non-plused.     I  said,    "Well,   Sadie,   it  isn't  what  it  looks 
like."     and  then  gave  her  the  details.     She  was  willing  to 
join  me  in  a  good  laugh  -  never  has  a  circumstance  looked 
worse  in  all  its  particulars  and  ramifications. 

In  Provo  there  is  a  company  which  makes  very  delicious 
pies  and  although  I  have  preferred  to  do  my  own  cooking 
through  the  years,   there  are  times  when  the  convenience  of 
having  someone  else  help  out  is  preferable.     At  Thanksgiving 
time  and  Christmas  when  so  many  of  my  family  are  here  I  have 
occasionally  ordered  my  pies  from  McFaddins. 

One  Thanksgiving  I  had  ordered  two  mince  and  two  pumpkin 
pies  to  take  up  to  LynnAnne * s  and  the  day  before  Thanksgiving 
I  went  to  pick  up  the  pies.     The  road  in  front  of  the  house 
was  quite  a  way  from  the  sidewalk  and  there  was  a  stretch  of 
mud  between  the  cement  road  and  the  sidewalk  over  which 
several  wooden  planks  had  been  laid  for  people  to  walk  on  to 
keep  out  of  the  mud.     I  thought  as  I  went  in  to  get  the  pies 
that  the  footing  was  not  as  solid  as  it  should  be.     I  came 
out  with  my  pies  which  were  in  boxes,   holding  two  boxes  in 
each  hand  and  carrying  my  purse  on  one  arm.     There  were  two 
lines  of  people  waiting  to  come  in  for  their  pies  and  I  had 
to  pass  between  them  on  the  planks.     I  had  on  my  bright  red 
coat  and  my  white  boots.     I  was  really  something! 

Well,   I  got  right  in  the  middle  where  the  mud  was  black 
and  oozy,   and  one  of  the  boards  slipped  and  I  lost  my  balance. 
Down  I  went  right  squarely  into  the  mud  but  -  the  pies  were 
held  aloft  in  both  my  hands  and  they  were  not  hurt  in  the 
least.     There  I  sat  with  both  hands  holding  the  pies  over  my 
head  and  unable  to  extricate  myself  one  inch.     The  poor 
spectators  were  aghast.     They  felt  so  sorry  and  embarrassed 
for  me  that  they  didn't  dare  laugh  or  move. 

Well,   I  saw  myself  in  this  puddle  and  all  of  a  sudden  I 
realized  how  terribly  funny  it  all  was,   and  I  started  to 
laugh  as  hard  as  I  could.     Then  the  people  broke  down  and 
everybody  laughed  hilariously.     Two  men  came  over  and  each 
took  me  under  an  arm  and  literally  hefted  me  out  of  the  mud. 
I  don't  remember  whether  they  took  the  pies  before  they 
lifted  me  or  after,  but  at  any  rate  the  pies  were  safe.  My 
coat  was  saturated  in  black  mud  and  so  were  my  boots.  I 
took  them  off,   rolled  up  my  coat,  got  into  my  car  and  proceeded 
on  my  way.     I  forgot  to  mention  that  my  audience  gave  me  a 
real  encore  as  I  left. 

These  examples  of  the  somewhat  unorthodox  occurrences 
which  have  characterized  my  extra-curricular  activities 
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throughout  my  life  may  serve  to  explain  somewhat  why  I  am 
the  -  shall  I  say  "unpredictable"  individual  that  happens  to 
be  me. 

On  some  of  my  travels  I  have  had  things  happen  to  me 
which  were  almost  unbelieveable ,   in  some  cases,  almost 
miraculous,   and  which  I  hope  to  record  in  a  journal  of  my 
travel  experiences. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT 


LIFE  ON  THE  HILL  AND  IN  THE  CANYON 


After  our  marriage  on  August  17,   1927,   and  after  our 
honeymoon  in  the  Northwest,  we  went  to  live  in  the  home  on 
First  North  between  Second  and  Third  West,  which  Lynn  had 
decorated  so  beautifully  for  us.     We  lived  there  for  five 
wonderful  years  and  it  was  there  that  John  was  born. 

Henry  and  Alta  were  married  while  we  were  living  there 
and  we  became  closely  associated  together.     It  was  at  this 
time,  too,   that  Lynn  got  one  of  those  tremendous  ideas  that 
hit  him  at  different  times  during  his  life;   and  once  one  of 
these  ideas  grabbed  hold  of  him  he  was  never  able  to  relinquish 
it  until  it  was  accomplished.     He  had  taken  me  several 
times,   both  before  our  marriage  and  afterwards,   to  the  top 
of  the  hill  just  east  of  Provo  and  south  of  the  ravine 
called  Rock  Canyon  above  which  the  beautiful  crags  of  "Squaw 
Peak"  were  situated.     One  evening  while  we  were  up  there,  he 
looked  out  over  the  valley  and  then  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"How  would  you  like  to  live  here?"     At  first  I  thought  he 
was  kidding,   but  then  I  realized  that  he  really  meant  it.  I 
thought  it  was  a  wonderful  but  fantastic  idea  and  asked  him 
how  he  thought  it  was  possible.     He  had  already  thought 
it  all  out,   and  he  said  that  if  he  could  convert  Henry  to 
the  idea  he  was  sure  that  we  could  do  it. 

Father  Taylor  owned  the  land  bordering  Utah  Lake  where 
he  had  built  the  Provo  Lake  Resort  comprised  of  several 
buildings  including  bathing  houses  and  a  large  dance  pavilion. 
For  some  years  it  had  been  a  financial  liability,  especially 
since  he  had  been  putting  his  time  and  money  into  his  new 
business,   Dixon,  Taylor,  Russell  Company.     He  was  planning 
on  disposing  of  the  property  and  Lynn  was  aware  of  his 
intentions.     When  Father  Taylor  learned  from  Lynn  that  there 
was  a  possibility  of  the  boys,  Lynn  and  Henry,  building 
houses  on  the  hill,   he  told  them  that  if  they  were  serious 
and  would  build  them  right  away,  he  would  give  them  all  the 
material  from  the  lake  resort  buildings.     By  this  time  Lynn 
had  sold  Henry  on  the  idea  of  buying  the  hill  property  from 
Ephraim  Liechty  who  lived  on  the  ridge  just  above  the  property 
that  we  wanted,   so  they  proceeded  to  do  so.     It  was  a  terrific 
undertaking  for  us,   for  we  had  very  little  money,  but  Lynn 
made  the  plans  for  both  the  houses  and,   after  much  maneuvering, 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  the  houses  were  built. 

All  of  our  friends  and  many  of  the  townspeople  thought 
we  had  lost  our  minds  to  build  those  two  little  houses  so 


far  from  town.     We  had  to  build  our  own  roads,  our  own  water 
systems  and  manipulate  everything  relative  to  our  living  up 
there.     Lynn's  story  of  "Our  House  on  the  Hill"  gives  the 
details  in  a  much  better  way  than  I  ever  could,  so  I  will 
not  try  to  include  anymore  about  it  here.      (Lynn's  story  is 
attached  to  the  end  of  this  chapter.)      I  will  say  that  we 
were  never  sorry  that  we  built  our  home  on  the  hill  and  we 
loved  it  all  through  the  years  of  our  living  there. 

Though  it  was  never  planned,   our  other  four  children, 
Janice,  LynnAnne ,  Kathryn,   and  Terry,  were  born  almost 
simultaneously  with  Henry  and  Alta's  four  boys,  Henry  D. , 
Tony,   Stephen,   and  David.     They  became  almost  inseparably 
connected  in  their  play,   their  schooling,   their  problems, 
their  growing-up  activities  and  their  love  and  friendship 
for  each  other.     They  were  actually  closer  in  many  ways  than 
if  they  had  been  brothers  and  sisters.     To  me,  the  four  boys 
became  almost  my  own  sons  and  a  deep  and  close  relationship 
has  existed  between  us  to  this  day. 

I  hope  that  some  day  our  children  will  write  their  own 
stories  of  living  and  growing  up  on  the  hill  for  each  of 
them  would  have,  I  am  sure,   a  unique  and  wonderful  version 
from  his  or  her  own  viewpoint. 

As  a  family,  we  established  many  traditions  and  patterns 
of  life  which  were  instrumental  in  shaping  our  ideals  and 
standards  of  living. 

Since  no  one  else  besides  our  two  families  and  the 
Leichty's  just  above  us,   lived  on  the  hill  or  even  anywhere 
near  us,  we  were,  in  a  sense,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  -  except  when  when  we  left  the  hill  to  go  to  Church, 
to  school,  or  to  work. 

The  kids  roamed  the  hills,   in  and  out  of  the  sage 
brush,   squawberry  bushes,   oak  brush,   sumac  and  wild  flowers 
flushing  out  the  pheasants  and  quail,   and  even  the  jack 
rabbits  and  snakes  and  felt  that  all  of  it  belonged  to  them. 
Later,  when  others  began  to  build  on  the  hill  and  neighbors 
became  a  part  of  our  lives,   our  children  often  said  to  me, 
"Mother,  we  liked  it  better  in  the  olden  days  when  we  lived 
on  the  hill  alone,"  and  we  really  did! 

We  often  went  on  picnics  and  hikes,  both  of  our  families 
together;   and  of  course,  Eastering  and  Valentining  and 
Halloweening  in  their  various  seasons. 

Just  before  Christmas  every  year,  we  would  bundle 
ourselves  up,  depending  on  the  weather,   and  go  up  into  Rock 


Canyon  for  greens  to  decorate  our  house  for  the  holidays. 
Rusty,   our  dear  little  golden  cocker  spaniel  who  was  as  much 
a  part  of  the  family  as  any  of  us,   always  went  with  us, 
running  and  frisking  along  the  way  simply  ecstatic  to  be 
with  us  out  in  the  snow  up  to  his  ears.      (During  the  course 
of  our  life  on  the  hill  we  had  had  several  dogs  as  pets  all 
of  whom  we  enjoyed,  but  Rusty,  who  was  the  last  and  who 
lived  with  us  for  about  12  years,  was  truly  one  of  us.) 

Of  course,  we  kept  in  close  touch  with  our  very  dear 
friends  whom  we  had  grown  up  with  and  gone  to  school  with, 
and  very  soon  after  we  moved  to  the  hill  we  established  the 
custom  of  inviting  our  close  group  of  friends  to  spend  New 
Year's  Day  with  us.     We  invited  them  to  breakfast,   spent  the 
day  playing  games,   eating,   resting,   sometimes  going  down  to 
Utah  Lake  or  Provo  Canyon  ice  skating,  or  sledding  and 
skiing  on  the  foothills  around  us.     Then  we  had  a  big  buffet 
supper  in  the  evening.     Everyone  had  planned  so  that  they 
would  stay  all  day,   and  seldom  did  anyone  leave  before  the 
day  was  over.     We  began  with  eight  couples  -  Henry  and  Alta, 
Buck  and  Helen  Dixon,  Fred  and  Maud  Dixon,  Wesley  and  Lilly 
Lloyd,   Buddy  and  Gertrude  Keeler,   Rulon    (Abe)    and  Erma 
Dixon,  Vern  and  Aphelia  Tolboe  and  Lynn  and  I.     Several  of 
this  original  group  dropped  out  -  the  Keelers  and  the  Rulon 
Dixons  moved  from  Provo  and  the  Tolboes  were  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident.     We  continued  to  have  the  party,  however, 
and  we  began  to  include  other  friends  until  finally  we  had  a 
group  of  18  couples  -  36  people.     We  still  had  them  come  for 
breakfast  -  usually  the  same  menu  of  ham,   bacon,   and  eggs, 
chicken  a  la  king  in  pie  shells,   orange  juice,  hot  cocoa, 
hot  sweet  rolls,   jam,   jelly,   and  whipped  honey.     All  day 
long  we  ate  candy,  popcorn  balls,  nuts,   apples,   etc.,  and 
then  we  had  a  big  buffet  supper  at  night  with  baked  beans, 
jello  salads,   potato  salad,  baked  ham,   fruit  and  nut  bread 
and  ice  cream  and  cake.     I  give  these  menus  to  show  how  much 
work  went  into  these  parties  and  how  much  fun  everybody  had. 
We  maintained  this  custom  right  up  until  the  New  Year's  Day 
before  Lynn  died.     As  we  were  getting  ready  for  that  party 
and  Lynn  could  see  how  very  much  work  it  was  and  how  tired 
we  both  were  and  also  how  expensive  it  really  was,  he  said, 
"Cess,   I  think  we  had  better  not  have  any  more  of  these  New 
Year's  Day  parties.     This  will  be  the  last  one."     I  agreed 
with  him  and  we  went  on  with  the  party.     When  it  was  over 
and  Lynn  and  I  were  sitting,   as  we  always  did  after  it  was 
over  and  everyone  had  gone,   by  the  fireplace  talking  it 
over,   he  said,    "This  was  the  best  party  we  have  ever  had  - 
the  best  one  ever!     We  simply  have  to  go  on  having  our  New 
Year's  Party."     This  party,   however,  proved  to  be  the  last 
one  for  after  he  had  gone,   there  was  no  reason  for  going  on 
with  it,   this  had  always  been  Lynn's  party.     I  always  did  it 
for  him! 
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Many,  many  more  things  could  be  told  about  our  life  on 
the  hill,   for  it  comprised  a  wonderful  never-to-be-forgotten 
period  for  everyone  in  our  family.     No  matter  where  we  go  or 
where  our  lives  may  end,  each  one  of  us,   I  am  sure,  will 
treasure  our  memories  of  "Our  Life  on  the  Hill." 

Another  historical  period  in  our  lives  was  lived  in  our 
home  in  the  canyon  -  Bricker  Haven.     This  came  about  because 
of  another  of  Lynn's  "ideas,"  and  this  was  the  place  in  all 
the  world  which  was  most  dear  to  him.     We  built  the  cabin 
the  summer  before  Kathryn  was  born  and  spent  every  summer 
from  then  on  living  up  there,  only  coming  down  when  it  was 
necessary  for  Church,   to  purchase  food,   or  other  necessities. 

Up  there,   too,  we  established  a  way  of  living  which  was 
unique  and  which  contributed  to  our  lives  in  countless 
inimitable  ways.     There,   too,  we  established  patterns  of 
living  and  family  traditions  which  have  continued  on  through 
our  lives  to  this  day.     Our  daily  hikes  to  the  falls  and  to 
the  "Mutual  Home,"  to  the  "hole  in  the  tree,"  through  the 
ferns  and  oak  brush  to  the  swings  and  teetertotters ,  sometimes 
as  far  as  Aspen  Grove,   and  even  on  occasion  to  Timpanogos 
Cave  or  the  top  of  Mount  Timpanogos.     These  longer  trips 
were  taken  after  the  children  were  older  and  could  go  with 
their  parents  and  older  boys. 

On  our  daily  hikes  we  gathered  interesting  rocks  or 
pieces  of  gnarled  wood  similar  to  driftwood  and  any  other 
things  which  we  thought  might  contribute  to  our  cabin.  Some 
of  these  have  become  family  treasures  which  are  an  important 
part  of  the  canyon  atmosphere. 

Another  favorite  custom  was  to  have  "breakfast  on  the 
bridge,"  over  the  swift  water  of  the  creek.     On  one  such 
occasion  Terry  fell  backward  into  the  creek  and  Lynn  had  to 
jump  in  to  save  him  from  drowning.     This  served  as  a  lesson 
to  him  and  I'm  sure  he  has  never  forgotten  it. 

Those  first  years  up  there  we  had  no  electricity,  no 
indoor  plumbing  -  we  had  to  go  way  back  up  on  the  hill 
behind  the  cabin  to  go  to  the  toilet! 

The  children  usually  brought  one  or  two  of  their  friends 
or  their  Taylor  cousins  to  spend  a  few  days  up  there  with  us 
and  many  nights  were  spent  reading  such  books  as  Tom  Sawyer , 
Huckleberry  Finn ,   Fairy  Tales  and  ghost  stories,  or  playing 
games,  working  jigsaw  puzzles,   or  drawing  and  painting.  How 
much  fun  we  all  had.     To  us  all  and  now  to  Lynn's  and  my 
grandchildren,   the  canyon  is  our  favorite  place  to  be. 
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Our  Home  On  The  Hill 
by 

Lynn  Dixon  Taylor 


Many  times  during  the  past  thirty  years  I  have  been 
asked  the  question:      "Why  did  you  pick  that  particular  spot 
on  which  to  build  your  home?" 

For  many  years  this  question  was  tinged  with  incredulity, 
but  now  I  detect  a  hint  of  envious  curiosity.     Never  in  all 
these  years  has  there  been  any  change  in  the  answer,  "Because 
we  love  it  here." 

■  As  I  look  in  retrospect,   I  am  aware  of  tremendous 
physical  changes  in  the.  area  in  which  we  chose  to  live. 

As  a  boy,   I  recall  hiking  up  Rock  Canyon,   a  long  ways 
from  "Sandy  Alley,"  home  of  the  Dixons  and  Taylors.  I 
remember  trudging  over  "Temple  Hill"  to  a  winding  wagon 
road,   little  more  than  a  trail  which  is  now  known  as  "Martin 
Lane . " 

This,   at  that  time  was  the  only  passable  road  for  a 
vehicle,   to  Rock  Canyon.     At  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  the 
culvert  currently  leading  up  Oak  Lane,  there  was  a  slaughter 
house.     Remains  of  the  old  rock  and  concrete  walls  and 
floors  are  still  visible.     A  pipeline  up  the  hill  ended  in 
an  open  concrete  reservoir  which  was  about  lO'xlO'   in  size. 

I  recall  stopping  at  the  slaughter  house  and  watching 
with  curious  nausea,   the  killing  of  a  cow  and  several  pigs. 
At  this  time  the  slaughter  house  was  owned  and  operated  by 
the  later  defunct  Provo  Meat  and  Packing  Co. ,  whose  market 
was  located  just  south  of  the  State  Bank  on  University 
Avenue . 

Perhaps  the  most  vivid  of  my  trips  to  Rock  Canyon  (one 
which  stamped  itself  indelibly  on  my  mind,   and  one  which  was 
pleasurably  recalled  many  times) ,  was  one  of  those  incomparable 
sunny  days  in  June  when  we  climbed  the  foothills  to  the  old 
Muhlestein  house  on  the  upper  bench,   stopping  for  a  drink  of 
cold  canyon  water  and  a  rest. 

At  this  time  a  clay  pipeline  extended  from  the  springs 
in  Rock  Canyon,   along  the  hillside,   and  stopped  at  the 
Muhlestein  home.     Parts  of  this  old  waterline  are  still  in 

evidence . 

To  the  west  the  entire  valley  with  its  green  farms, 
clusters  of  houses  and  trees,   framing  the  sparkling  expanse 
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of  Utah  Lake,  was  breathtaking.     To  the  south,  Mount  Nebo; 
to  the  north,  majestic  Timpanogos ;   and  practically  overhead, 
the  towering  crags  of  Squaw  Peak,   seemed  to  create  a  picture 
I  had  never  before  seen. 

Here  was  an  old  fashioned  garden  in  full  bloom.  The 
lazy  droning  of  bees  in  the  flowers  and  the  pungent  perfume 
from  scores  of  native  lilacs,  with  the  comfortable  warmth  of 
June  sunshine,  brought  to  my  mind  a  glimpse  of  Paradise  that 
I  have  never  forgotten. 

During  the  early  period  of  Provo's  history,   the  Fort 
was  located  in  what  became  known  as  the   "Fort  Fields."  Here 
was  level  rich  black  loam  with  no  rocks,  plenty  of  water, 
and  close  proximity  to  the  Fort  for  protection  from  the 
roving  bands  of  Indians. 

Two  families  from  Switzerland,  the  Muhlesteins  and  the 
Liechtys  had  other  ideas.  These  families  were  industrious, 
religious,   and  very  ingenious. 

Instead  of  acquiring  fertile  acres  in  the  Fort  Fields 
area,   they  looked  to  the  mountains  on  the  East.     They  settled 
on  one  of  the  benches  left  by  prehistoric  Lake  Bonneville. 
Here  was  a  lack  of  fertility  in  the  soil.     Rocks,   clay  and 
quicksand  was  the  soil  with  hard-pan  close  to  the  surface  in 
many  places.     No  available  water  was  apparent. 

Settling  on  this  terrain  called  for  hard  work  and 
determination  to  scratch  out  a  living.     As  a  result,  these 
families  became  practically  self-supporting.     They  even 
built  an  almost  impossible  road  up  Rock  Canyon  to  Dutchman's 
Flat   (now  the  campground)   where  certain  crops  were  planted 
and  produced. 

I  recall  seeing  parts  of  an  old  abandoned  hayrake  in 
this  area. 

An  uncle  of  mine  told  me  he  remembered,   as  a  boy, 
seeing  Nicholas  Muhlestein  who  wore  a  gold  earring  in  one 
ear,  driving  a  yoke  of  oxen,  on  a  Provo  street,  drawing  a 
bobsled  loaded  with  maple  and  oak  logs,   to  make  delivery  of 
someone's  firewood.     A  few  of  the  big  oak  trees  are  still 
growing  on  the  hill,   and  are  responsible  for  the  name  "Oak 
Hills. " 

These  self-supporting  people  made  their  own  shoes  for 
self-produced  leather.     They  sheared,  carded  and  spun  their 
wool  to  make  their  own  clothes.     Straw  was  woven  to  make 
hats.     I  remember  Ephraim  Liechty  showing  me  an  old  grainery 
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where  spinning  wheels,   a  straw  hat  weaver,   shoemaker's  lasts 
and  a  great  deal  of  other  equipment  was  stored. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  these  families  for 
their  frugality,   resourcefulness,  honesty,   and  integrity. 

In  1932,  my  brother  Henry  D.   and  I  drove  up  toward  Rock 
Canyon  and  after  parking  at  the  foot  of  the  bench,  climbed 
up  the  hill  and  sat  down  to  rest,   about  where  my  house  now 
is.     It  was  another  spring  day  and  the  hillside  was  covered 
with  sego  lilies,   and  sort  of  a  blue  pea-type  wildf lower. 

Gazing  at  the  lake  and  the  valley  we  began  to  talk 
about  a  problem  which  concerned  us  both.     We  had  married 
recently  and  were  living  in  rented  homes.     To  live  and  raise 
families  in  homes  of  our  own  was  a  situation  we  both  were 
anxious  to  achieve.     However  we  were  facing  the  fact  that 
the  worst  part  of  the  depression  made  it  the  poorest  time 
possible  to  think  of  building. 

As  we  reclined  on  the  sunny  hillside,   I  made  the  remark: 
"How  would  you  like  to  live  up  here?"     It  sounded  like 
wishful  thinking. 

Henry,   however,   seemed  to  think  it  was  not  a  silly 
question,   and  we  began  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  getting 
a  couple  of  lots  and  someday  in  the  far  distant  future, 
build  on  them.     At  this  time,  the  only  houses  were  Muhlestein 1 s , 
Liechty's,   the  old  Bean  home  and  a  few  more  nearer  the  heart 
of  the  present  Upper  Campus  BYU  structures. 

We  had  noticed  a  man  over  near  the  north  edge  of  the 
bench,   planting  some  peach  trees.     We  decided  to  ask  him 
about  the  ground,   and  introduced  ourselves.     After  awhile  we 
asked  if  he  would  consider  selling  us  a  couple  of  lots,  on 
which  we  could  build.     He  thought  we  were  crazy  and  it  took 
him  quite  awhile  to  get  the  idea. 

He  said  he  did  not  wish  to  sell  any  of  his  ground  as  he 
needed  all  he  had  for  farming.     We  pointed  to  the  rocky 
ridge  running  from  where  we  had  been  sitting,  north  to  the 
edge  of  the  bench  overlooking  the  Rock  Canyon  wash  which 
was  not  under  cultivation.     He  said  it  was  too  high  and 
rocky  to  farm  and  there  was  a  huge  pile  of  rocks  at  the 
south  end  where  they  had  been  dumping  those  gathered  up  from 
the  fields  for  many  years. 

However,  if  we  were  crazy  enough  to  want  to  buy  it  he 
would  let  us  have  it.  We  made  a  deal  with  Ephraim  Liechty 
on  the  spot,   for  approximately  three  acres  along  the  edge  of 
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the  hill.  (Henry  D.  Taylor  recalls  that  each  of  these  acre 
lots  was  priced  at  $225  each,  and  were  paid  off  at  the  rate 
of  $5.00  per  month.) 

It  was  heartening  when  we  brought  Celestia  and  Alta  up 
to  see  the  view  and  the  lots,   to  find  they  both  were  thrilled 
with  the  outlook.     We  made  a  number  of  visits  up  in  the 
evening  to  look  at  the  glorious  sunsets  and  each  visit 
increased  our  desires  to  move  up  there. 

It  became  a  habit  to  drive  up  on  the  hill  each  evening 
and  enjoy  these  beautiful  sights.     On  one  occasion  Ephraim 
Liechty,  who  frequently  came  out  to  chat  with  us,   looked  at 
the  magnificent  scene  and  remarked:     "I've  lived  up  here  all 
my  life  and  never  noticed  these  sunsets  before.     They  are 
kind  of  pretty,  aren't  they?" 

We  faced  a  problem  that  many  times  seemed  insurmountable. 
It  was  the  worst  part  of  the  depression,  we  had  no  cash  and 
it  was  impossible  to  get  a  loan  on  houses  located  in  such  an 
unheard  of  place. 

Henry  had  worked  in  the  Dixon  Real  Estate  Co.   and  was 
acquainted  with  certain  people  who  put  money  out  to  loan. 

I  remember  visiting  some  of  them  with  poor  success. 
One  man  said,    "I've  already  got  all  the  houses  I  want!" 
(Assuming  that  if  he  made  a  loan  on  our  homes  he  would  soon 
have  to  foreclose  on  them. ) 

Another  man  said  he  had  every  confidence  in  us  and  that 
if  we  would  pick  lots  in  Provo  he  would  gladly  let  us  have 
the  necessary  money. 

It  was  a  very  discouraging  period  but  failed  to  dampen 
our  enthusiasm  for  the  idea  of  getting  up  on  the  hill. 

Father,  who  was  always  starting  projects,  had  purchased 
the  area  at  the  mouth  of  the  Provo  River  on  the  north  side, 
and  with  some  others,   dyked  certain  areas  to  protect  the 
ground  from  the  flood  waters  of  Provo  River  during  the 
spring  run-off.     The  soil  is  very  fertile  and  the  proposition 
looked  excellent  until  one  spring  the  dyke  was  breached  and 
a  small  fortune  went  with  it. 

The  next  project  was  the  Provonna  Resort  Co.  A  number 
of  bath  houses,  a  store  and  a  dance  pavilion  were  built.  A 
great  deal  of  experience,   but  little  profit  was  the  result. 

Desperately  struggling  with  our  problem  of  building  on 
the  hill,  we  suddenly  came  up  with  the  idea  of  using  lumber 
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from  the  now  deserted  Provonna  Beach  structures  as  part  of 
the  building  materials  we  needed. 

The  dance  pavilion  had  a  beautiful  maple  floor.  The 
bath  houses  were  covered  with  lumber  which  would  make  exterior 
sheathing,   together  with  dimension  timbers. 

After  several  years  of  part-time  employment  in  the 
architectural  office  of  Joseph  Nelson,  I  was  able  to  draw  up 
plans  for  our  two  houses,   so  that  we  knew  exactly  what 
materials  we  needed  for  construction. 

Father,  meanwhile,   had  become  interested  in  starting 
the  Dixon  Taylor  Russell  Co.,   and  we  had  become  financially 
interested  in  the  business.     During  the  depression  the 
business  had  its  troubles  as  did  most  others.     Being  an 
installment  business,   a  large  amount  of  its  assets  were 
tied-up  in  customer  accounts.     People  with  good  credit  were 
out  of  work  and  could  not  make  their  monthly  payments. 

The  company  set  up  for  each  of  the  owners  and  employees 
what  became  known  as  "produce  accounts.'1     A  certain  percentage 
of  one's  wages  went  each  month  into  this  account.     It  was  a 
period  of  trade  and  barter.     Farmers  traded  hay,  butter, 
milk,   eggs,   etc.,   to  employees,   and  accounts  were  debited 
and  credited  accordingly. 

We  began  to  see  a  glimmer  of  hope  for  our  house  projects. 
Why  not  find  men  whose  various  services  we  needed,   and  give 
them  credit  on  their  accounts  for  these  services? 

We  lined  up  a  good  carpenter,   and  helpers,  men  and 
teams  for  excavating  and  road  building,   sand  and  gravel 
suppliers,   laborers,   roofers,  electricians,   and  many  other 
craftsmen.     With  such  assistance,   for  example,   the  beautiful 
maple  floor  of  the  Provonna  dance  pavilion,   including  the 
floor  joists  underneath,  were  sawed  into  sections  which  would 
rest  on  our  basement  walls  in  the  exact  size  needed.  These 
sections  were  loaded  and  moved  by  a  housemover  who  had  an 
overdue  account. 

We  will  not  forget  how  Parley  Larsen  went  to  bat  for  us 
on  a  finance  plan  enabling  us  to  pay  for  the  plumbing  and 
heating.     We  were  turned  down  on  our  application  to  use  the 
manufacturer's  finance  plan,  but  "P.L."  swore  we  were  good 
risks  and  refused  to  take  "no"   for  an  answer.     I  know  the 
manager  in  Salt  Lake  City  thought  they  were  making  the 
wildest  kind  of  a  gamble,  but  Parley  vouched  for  us  all  the 
way. 
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Before  we  could  think  of  starting  construction,  there 
were  certain  basic  things  that  had  to  be  accomplished.  The 
first  was  roads.     Our  lots  stood  in  a  field  with  no  access. 
Our  best  approach  appeared  to  be  the  idea  of  starting  near 
the  slaughterhouse  site,   cross  the  creek  and  make  a  dugway 
following  the  present  Oak  Lane,   then  to  circle  my  lot  and 
run  north  to  Henry's. 

We  were  able  to  get  some  pieces  of  used  bridge  conduit 
to  put  in  the  creek,   then  fill  over  the  top  with  dirt  from 
further  up  the  road  until  we  had  a  passable  roadway.     We  had 
made  a  deal  with  the  Giles  Family  for  merchandise  at  the 
store,   to  pay  for  covering  the  entire  road  with  gravel. 

The  whole  cost  of  this  road  expense  was  borne  by  us. 
In  the  winter  we  had  no  help  from  the  county  but  had  to  park 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  or  churn  up  the  hill  through  the 
snow  with  the  aid  of  tire  chains.     Frequently  Ephraim  Liechty 
would  appear  with  his  horse-drawn  snowplow  to  help  clear  our 
road  as  well  as  his  own. 

« 

The  greatest  problem  of  all  was  the  water  situation. 
This  problem  held  back  the  development  of  the  area  for  many 
years. 

The  pipeline  serving  the  Liechty  and  Muhlestein  homes 
had  been  allowed  to  disintegrate  after  the  Rock  Canyon  Water 
Co.   had  developed  a  source  of  water  which  pretty  well  dried 
up  the  old  springs  used  by  the  Muhlesteins  and  others. 

When  we  moved  up  on  the  hill,  the  families  there  were 
using  water  from  the  irrigation  ditch,  diverted  from  the 
concrete  flume  in  Rock  Canyon. 

The  water  was  run  through  a  gravel  bed  for  settling  and 
then  into  a  concrete  reservoir,  which  had  a  hand-pump  on  the 
top. 

After  a  great  deal  of  thought  we  decided  that  pending 
the  development  of  the  old  springs,  drilling  a  well,  or 
getting  a  connection  with  Provo  City's  system  which  was 
reservoired  at  the  foot  of  the  bench,  we  would  use  the  same 
system  as  the  Liechty1 s. 

We  bought  several  shares  of  water  in  the  Rock  Canyon 
Water  Co. ,   and  received  delivery  of  the  stream  approximately 
once  a  week. 

Our  water  system  involved  building  a  concrete,  watertight 
reservoir  under  the  livingroom  of  Henry's  house.     A  pipeline 
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was  run  from  there  to  my  house.     A  pressure  pump  was  connected 
to  the  system  which  proved  to  be  annoying.     It  frequently 
leaked  and  it  was  noisy,   going  on  at  any  time  of  the  night 
or  day.     At  intervals  the  reservoir  had  to  be  drained  and 
scrubbed.     Samples  of  the  water  were  sent  to  the  State  Board 
of  Health  frequently,   and  when  showing  pollution,  we  brought 
our  culinary  water  up  from  town  each  day. 

An  incident  typical  of  our  water  dilemna  occurred  a  few 
years  later  when  Karl  and  Elma  Young  rented  Henry's  house 
for  a  year,  while  he,  with  his  family,  was  in  New  York  where 
he  worked  on  his  master's  degree. 

It  was  a  bitterly  cold  winter  with  one  of  the  heaviest 
snows  in  our  experience.     One  January  day  we  discovered  the 
reservoir  was  empty.     This  calamity  had  to  be  resolved  quickly 
because  there  were  hot  water  jackets  in  each  furnace  and 
because  of  the  bitterly  cold  weather  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  furnaces  going  continually. 

Karl  and  I  took  our  shovels,   after  dressing  as  warmly 
as  we  could,   and  struggled  up  to  the  "Devil's  Kitchen"  where 
the  water  could  be  diverted  into  our  ditch. 

We  fixed  the  dam  and  coaxed  the  water  by  shovelling  the 
snow  and  debris  out  of  the  ditch  ahead  of  the  water.  Several 
times  it  clogged  and  froze  into  ice  and  we  had  to  check  back 
on  it  frequently. 

We  struggled  all  day  and  finally  by  dusk,  had  the  water 
nearly  to  Henry's  house.     However  the  freezing  snow  and  ice 
clogged  the  ditch  and  we  were  forced  to  give  up. 

After  a  restless  sleep,  worrying  about  the  pipes  freezing 
and  bursting,  morning  came  and  we  slogged  up  the  ditch  and 
started  all  over.     Some  moderation  in  the  weather  began  and 
we  finally  were  able  to  get  a  steady  trickle  of  water  into 
the  reservoir. 

We  had  missed  two  days  from  school  but  had  added  another 
experience  we  would  not  soon  forget.     Had  Karl  not  sprung 
from  "pioneer  stock,"  and  had  he  not  the  fortitude  and 
determination  to  assist  in  overcoming  our  plight,   it  might 
have  been  a  sad  episode. 

Incidentally,   it  brings  to  mind  another  occasion  connected 
with  our  struggle  to  keep  the  reservoir  full. 

Upon  returning  home  from  a  Bishop's  meeting,   late  one 
evening,  Celestia  informed  me  that  we  had  no  water.  According 
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to  the  water  turn  schedule  our  turn  began  at  6:00  a.m.  the 
following  morning.  However,  it  should  have  read  6:00  p.m. 
that  evening. 

As  I  thought  the  matter  over  I  felt  that  due  to  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  fact  that  I  would  only  need  the 
water  about  30  minutes,   I  decided  to  "borrow"  someone  else's 
water. 

Not  stopping  for  a  lantern,   I  grabbed  a  shovel  and 
climbed  the  trail  to  the  point  in  Rock  Canyon  where  a  headgate 
combination  diverted  the  water  either  west  in  our  ditch  or 
south  to  the  Liechtys. 

Feeling  my  way  into  the  pitch  black  darkness,   I  found 
the  headgates  and  discovered  a  big  stream  of  water  going 
south.     After  tugging  with  the  gate  which  was  tightly  jammed, 
I  finally  got  it  out  and  turned  the  water  down  our  ditch. 

All  of  a  sudden  I  was  struck  with  a  brilliant  glare  of 
light  and  an  angry  voice  cried:     "Stealing  my  water,  are 
you?"     I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  how  many  quarrels  and 
deaths  had  resulted  from  stealing  water,  and  I  was  mighty 
scared. 

Then  the  light  was  turned  at  an  angle  and  I  discovered 
my  friend  Heber  Liechty,  who  did  not  know  until  then,  who 
had  been  splashing  around  in  the  ditch,   stealing  his  water. 

Of  course,  when  I  explained  my  troubles  to  Heber  he  was 
sympathetic  and  helped  me  turn  the  water,   and  said  to  keep 
it  as  long  as  I  needed  it. 

The  problem  of  communications  was  slowly  solved.  No 
mail  delivery  was  available  and  all  mail  was  sent  to  the 
store.     A  satisfactory  arrangement  was  made  with  the  UPL  to 
service  us  with  electricity,  but  our  problem  of  telephones 
was  not  so  simple. 

The  ruling  on  telephones  for  a  situation  like  ours,  was 
that  a  minimum  of  three  phones  was  necessary.     We  agreed  to 
pay  for  three  phones,  but  red  tape  said  no.     There  must  be 
three  houses. 

After  much  deliberation,  we  solved  the  problem  by 
moving  an  old  sleeping  porch  from  Father's  home,   and  placing 
it  equidistant  between  our  two  houses.     A  phone  was  installed 
in  it  along  with  ours,   and  every  time  a  phone  on  our  nine- 
party  system  rang,  you  could  hear  it  in  the  old  sleeping 
porch. 
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The  soil  on  our  hill  was  such  that  after  a  rain  you 
could  "sink  a  blanket"  on  it.     Romantically  inclined  couples 
began  parking  along  our  roadway,   admiring  the  moonlight  on 
the  lake,   and  in  rainy  weather  becoming  mired  in  the  mud. 

After  being  awakened  many  nights  with  pleas  to  help 
extricate  cars,  we  finally  put  a  shovel  where  we  could  tell 
them  to  help  themslves  and  dig  their  own  way  out. 

One  of  our  biggest  problems  was  that  of  mud  every  time  it 
rained.     I  spent  many  hours  of  backbreaking  toil  gathering 
and  placing  large  boulders,  with  the  flat  side  up,  around 
the  house,   serving  as  walks  and  a  flagged  area.     Lawns  were 
planted  and  gravel  was  spread  to  help  the  situation. 

A  near  tragedy  occurred  in  connection  with  gathering 
the  rocks.     One  July  24th  morning  at  daybreak,  John,  my 
oldest  son,  who  was  about  10  years  old,  went  with  me  to 
scout  for  additional  rocks.     I  had  just  purchased  a  beautiful 
new  Dodge  sedan  of  which  we  were  very  proud. 

John  and  I  rode  up  Rock  Canyon  to  a  site  just  below  the 
weir.     We  were  stopped  by  a  deep  wash  about  ten  feet  deep 
and  20  feet  across.     In  order  to  turn  around  safely  I  got 
out  of  the  car  to  check  my  position.     I  told  John  to  stay  in 
the  car,  but  fortunately  he  climbed  out,  dogging  my  heels. 
As  I  looked  up  the  canyon,  John  grabbed  my  leg  and  yelled. 
I  turned  just  in  time  to  see  the  rear  of  that  beautiful  new 
car,   rise,   rise,   as  the  front  plunged  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  wash,   then  turn  and  come  to  rest  on  its  side. 

I  can  still  feel  that  sick  sensation  in  my  stomach  as  I 
scrambled  down  and  removed  the  key  from  the  ignition. 

We  hurried  home  and  got  Henry  up  to  see  what  our  insurance 
status  was.     Fortunately  we  were  covered  by  a  reliable 
company  and  the  car  was  repaired  in  first  class  condition. 

The  Rock  Canyon  watershed  had  been  scalped  year  after 
year  by  so  many  herds  of  sheep,   that  every  spring  a  roaring 
flood  came  down,   sometimes  going  all  the  way  to  the  highway. 
The  ground  from  our  bench  to  Indian  Hills  would  frequently 
be  a  raging  torrent,   sometimes  on  the  north  side,  sometimes 
over  against  our  bench. 

I  recall  standing  there  with  Ephriam  Liechty  watching 
the  flood  roll  boulders  the  size  of  pianos  down  its  course. 

Naturally,  people  living  in  the  area  were  much  concerned. 
One  evening,  when  we  returned  home  in  a  rainstorm  we  were 
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surprised  to  find  Darwish  Kader,  his  wife  and  little  girl, 
sitting  in  our  kitchen.     The  Kaders  were  Syrians  and  it  was 
hard  to  understand  their  speaking.     Mrs.   Kader  was  tatooed 
on  the  forehead  and  around  her  mouth  and  could  speak  no 
English. 

When  we  entered  the  house,  Darwish  said  in  his  high- 
pitched  voice:      "Big  storm,  we  come  stay  with  you."  Fortunately 
the  storm  was  soon  over  and  they  were  able  to  return  to 
their  home. 

We  became  quite  well  acquainted  with  both  Darwish  and 
his  Uncle  "Mose."     They  frequently  stopped  us  as  we  drove 
past  and  insisted  on  our  accepting  fruit,  until  it  became 
rather  embarrassing  to  us. 

Returning  home  in  somewhat  of  a  hurry  one  day,   I  approached 
the  large  culvert  where  the  road  crosses  a  canal.     The  culvert 
is  rather  high  and  conceals  the  road  for  some  distance 
ahead.     Skimming  over  the  culvert  I  saw  a  flock  of  chickens 
directly  in  my  path.     Setting  my  brakes  I  did  my  best  to 
stop  but  ploughed  through  all  the  chickens.     Stopping  the 
car  I  jumped  out  and  ran  back  to  try  and  pay  for  the  damage. 

Suddenly  Mrs.   Kader  came  running  out  of  her  house, 
brandishing  a  huge  knife  and  screeching  at  the  top  of  her 
voice.     I  thought,   "Well,  this  is  it,"  and  I  started  to  tell 
her  I  would  pay  the  damage. 

She  kept  coming  and  grabbed  a  big  Plymouth  Rock  rooster, 
who  was  flopping  around  with  a  broken  leg,  and  whacked  off 
its  head,   grabbed  a  newspaper  from  under  her  arm,  rolling 
the  chicken  in  it  and  handed  it  to  me,   saying,   "You  take  him 
home  and  eat  him!" 

One  of  our  problems  was  transportation.     Each  family 
had  a  car  but  there  was  the  problem  of  getting  to  work, 
getting  the  children  to  school,   and  having  a  car  available 
for  the  girls'   use  for  social  affairs,  etc.     Each  morning  we 
loaded  one  car  with  children  and  dropped  them  at  school  on 
our  way  to  work.     There  were  no  school  busses  and  inasmuch 
as  we  lived  in  the  county  we  were  not  allowed  to  send  them 
to  the  city  schools.     The  BYU  Training  School  had  a  full 
compliment  of  Taylor  kids. 

In  the  evening  on  the  way  home  our  pick-ups  started 
with  the  store    (DTR)   with  stops  at  the  library,  training 
school,  and  home  of  friends,  not  to  mention  stops  for  culinary 
water,  gas,   and  our  daily  supply  of  milk  or  groceries. 
Today,  there  are  four  school  busses  that  pass  our  house. 
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In  the  meantime  the  old  Muhlestein  house  was  abandoned 
and  became  a  "haunted  house"  for  our  children,  especially  at 
Halloween  time.     All  members  of  the  Muhlestein  family  had 
left  for  other  areas,   and  the  old  homestead  and  its  160 
acres  of  barren  ground,  with  deep  ravines,  bare  hillsides, 
and  profusion  of  scrub  oaks  began  to  return  to  its  original 
state. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  pasture  two  of  Father's 
saddle  horses  on  the  property  and  we  all  enjoyed  riding 
them. 

Meanwhile,   other  people  began  to  drive  up  and  enjoy 
the  view.     We  watched  them  with  trepidition  because  we  had 
begun  to  dream  about  a  subdivision  at  some  future  date  which 
would  cover  this  area  with  fine  homes.     We  felt  it  had  sound 
possibilities  and  the  longer  we  considered  it,   the  more  sure 
we  became. 

However,   there  were  two  stumbling  blocks  in  our  way 
that  seemed  insurmountable.     The  old  Muhlestein  estate  was 
now  owned  by  thirteen  heirs,   and  to  set  a  price  and  to  get  a 
100%  agreement  from  so  many  individuals  seemed  an  impossibility. 
The  other  obstacle  was  a  familiar  one  to  us— we  had  very 
little  capital  we  could  raise  to  make  such  a  purchase. 

The  more  we  thought  about  it  the  more  certain  we  were 
of  its  possibilities.     We  began  to  mention  it  to  some  of  our 
family  and  friends.     Little  interest  was  shown  by  some,  but 
certain  ones,   particularly  J.   Hamilton  Calder,   saw  the 
possibilities  and  became  unfailing  participants. 

Henry  began  to  work  with  the  Muhlestein  family  and 
after  untold  hours,   finally  reached  an  agreement  for  the 
sale,   satisfactory  to  each  member  of  the  family.  Only 
because  of  their  implicit  confidence  in  Henry's  integrity, 
was  he  able  to  handle  this  transaction.     Without  Henry's 
far-sightedness  and  loyal  support,  we  would  never  have 
achieved  success  on  the  hill. 

In  order  to  raise  the  money,  many  people  were  visited 
and  a  lot  of  salesmanship  occurred  before  a  small  group  were 
included  in  the  Bonneville  Development  Company  which  was  the 
corporation  owning  and  responsible  for  its  development. 

Before  any  lots  could  be  sold,  many  things  had  to  be 
done.     A  complete  survey  of  the  property,   including  topographical 
data,   location  of  lots  and  roads,   and  a  sales  program  had  to 
be  made. 
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The  biggest  problem  of  all,  however,  was  our  old  bugaboo-- 
an  adequate  water  supply.     The  deed  to  the  property  gave  us 
the  major  interest  in  the  old  springs  developed  by  a  tunnel 
part  way  up  Rock  Canyon.     This  had  now  caved  in,   and  the 
Rock  Canyon  Water  Co.   had  done  considerable  development  work 
in  that  area.     Reclaiming  this  tunnel  and  springs  appeared 
to  be  a  wonderful  idea.     We  could  develop  our  own  water 
supply  and  be  independent  of  Provo  City. 

After  investigation  we  discoverd  that  such  construction 
would  undoubtedly  lessen  the  flow  of  the  Rock  Canyon  Water 
Co.   and  inasmuch  as  they  had  been  using  this  water  longer 
than  seven  years,  we  would  get  into  a  costly  legal  battle 
with  questionable  success. 

We  examined  sites  where  drilling  had  brought  good  flows 
of  water,   and  engaged  Dr.   George  Hansen  to  advise  us.     It  is 
a  known  fact  among  geologists  that  the  strata  of  rocks  in 
Rock  Canyon  are  slanted  to  drain  the  water  below  this, 
finally  coming  up  near  the  surface  down  in  the  valley. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  water  behind  this  dyke,   some  of  it 
spilling  off  to  Bridal  Veil  Falls. 

A  location  for  drilling  was  selected  in  the  mouth  of 
Rock  Canyon,   and  a  contract  was  signed  with  a  driller.  The 
hole  finally  turned  out  to  be  a  "duster"  and  another  location 
was  selected  with  a  similar  lack  of  success. 

A  number  of  shares  in  the  Rock  Canyon  Water  Co.  had 
been  acquired  with  the  purchase  of  the  property,   and  it  was 
decided  to  try  to  use  these. 

Fred  L.   Markham   (always  generous  with  his  architectural 
services,   and  a  pillar  of  support  in  the  new  corporation) 
designed  a  large  reservoir,   enclosed  completely  with  a  man- 
hole in  the  top,   in  the  mouth  of  the  canyon,  near  the  weir 
where  the  concrete  conduit  spilled  into  the  diversion  box. 

Len  Creer  received  the  contract  to  construct  the  reservoir 
and  to  dig  a  trench  for  the  4"  cast  iron  pipe  line  which  led 
to  the  site  of  the  new  homes. 

Later,   taking  turns  at  filling  the  reservoir  and  scrubbing 
its  walls  became  somewhat  of  a  social  occasion. 

About  this  time,   Clarence  D.   Taylor,  Ham  Calder,  Wes 
Knudsen,   and  L.O.   Turner  built  their  homes,   and  we  began  to 
feel  like  a  community. 

Our  water  system  left  much  to  be  desired.     We  had 
always  felt  like  we  should  be  part  of  Provo  City  and  that 
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our  water  system  should  be  connected  with  the  city  lines.  A 
petition,  meanwhile,   to  annex  our  area  into  Provo  City  had 
been  granted  and  we  were  paying  city  taxes  which  were  considerably 
higher  than  those  in  the  county. 

We  were  constantly  working  with  the  Mayor  and  Commissioners 
to  cooperate  with  us  on  a  water  system.     We  received  all 
sorts  of  objections,  especially  a  constant  battle  with  the 
City  Engineer.     We  were  told  to  move  down  and  fill  up  some 
of  the  vacant  lots  in  Provo;   that  we  were  crazy  to  build  on 
such  a  bare  hilly  country,   and  that  the  city  could  not 
afford  to  extend  its  utilities  to  such  a  small  community. 
We  argued  that  it  was  so  desirable  a  place  to  live,   that  we 
would  soon  have  plenty  of  homes  to  justify  it,   and  that  such 
a  desirable  taxing  unit  would  be  created,   it  would  be  a 
profitable  source  of  income  to  the  city. 

In  one  meeting  with  the  Commissioners,   one  of  them 
said:     "Why  did  you  join  the  city — it's  because  you  thought 
you  would  get  city  water!"     We  agreed.     He  said  that  if  we 
thought  they  were  going  to  extend  the  lines  to  our  property 
and  make  us  rich  we  had  another  guess  coming. 

Time  after  time  we  would  have  the  majority  converted  to 
our  proposition,   only  to  have  them  defeated  at  the  polls  and 
a  new  commission  be  installed  in  office.     In  almost  every 
case,   they  had  the  same  opinion  of  our  foolhardy  venture. 
They  constantly  relied  on  the  City  Engineer   (who  unfortunately 
had  a  permanent  position)   and  our  answer  would  be  the  same. 

Finally  with  the  advent  of  a  City  Manager  the  idea  did 
not  seem  so  far-fetched,   and  orders  were  given  to  the  Engineer's 
office  to  outline  some  plans  which  would  deliver  water  to 
the  higher  elevations. 

The  result  was  a  concrete  tank  built  up  on  the  hillside 
with  an  8"  pipeline  down  to  the  main  city  reservoir,  where  a 
pump  was  installed.     We  were  forced  to  advance  the  cost  of 
these  with  a  connection  charge  on  each  lot  which  would 
eventually  come  back  to  us  in  payment  for  the  original 
amount  we  had  advanced. 

A  considerable  amount  of  money  had  to  be  raised,  in 
addition  to  the  water  system  expense.     Sewer  lines,  roads, 
the  cost  of  topographical  maps  and  plat  plans  which  had  to 
be  made  and  submitted  to  the  Engineer's  office  before  approval 
to  sell  lots  was  obtained. 

Deed  restrictions  covering  the  design,  construction, 
and  materials  going  into  each  home  were  strictly  enforced, 
as  well  as  landscaping  restrictions. 
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Lots  in  many  cases  sold  themselves,  and  lovely  new 
homes  began  to  arise.     Additional  acreage  had  to  be  subdivided. 

By  the  fall  of  1965  when  this  was  written,   83  individual 
homes  had  been  built  with  several  other  lots  sold  and  houses 
in  the  planning  stage.     Somewhat  over  half  of  the  original 
acreage  has  now  been  sold  as  building  lots,  with  plans  to 
develop  the  balance  on  a  par  with  those  now  finished. 


The  foregoing  article — written  sometime  between  July  and 
September,   1965--was  found  in  the  form  of  rough  notes  among 
my  Father's  papers,   shortly  after  his  death,  July  2,  1967. 
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CHAPTER  NINE 


LYNN 


In  fairness  to  our  children  and  because  my  life's  story 
has  been  concerned  mainly  and  naturally  with  the  things 
which  pertained  to  myself  or  in  relation  to  myself,   I  feel 
that  at  least  one  chapter  of  this  history  should  be  about 
Lynn.     However,   even  in  doing  this  I  can  only  tell  about  him 
in  relation  to  myself,   for  that  is  the  only  way  I  came  to 
know  him. 

Whenever  I  think  back  over  my  life,   it  is  always  amazing 
to  me  how  one  thing  has  evolved  into  another  in  a  chain  of 
events  which  seem  to  have  been  somehow  guided  to  a  particular 
destiny.     This  is  true  in  all  the  various  phases  of  my  life, 
as  may  have  been  revealed  in  my  telling  of  them,  but  the 
story  of  the  chain  of  events  leading  up  to  the  final  linking 
of  our  lives  together,   Lynn's  and  mine,   is  particularly 
amazing  in  the  course  of  its  development. 

If  I  am  to  be  truthful  in  the  telling  of  this  story,  I 
must  say  that  regardless  of  the  fact  that  I  went  out  with  a 
countless  number  of  boy  friends  in  the  course  of  my  growing 
up,   teenage  years,   there  must  have  been  some  unseen,  un- 
comprehensible  something  which  kept  me  from  having  any 
serious  attachments  with  or  toward  any  of  them;   and  although 
I  would  never  have  admitted  it  or  even  have  recognized  it  as 
having  any  bearing  in  relationship  to  it,   now,   in  retrospect, 
I  think  I  was  being  held  in  reserve  for  what  was  my  future 
destiny.     Although  it  sounds  maybe  too  fanciful,   too  romantic 
and  too  unrealistic,   and  although  those  who  may  read  the 
story  may  think  I  have  read  too  many  "fairy  tales"  well  - 
why  not?     I  myself  would  have  been  the  first  to  deny  any  of 
the  implications  except  that  as  I  review  them  in  retrospect, 
they  speak  for  themselves. 

I  first  became  aware  of  Lynn's  existence  when  I  was  in 
the  eighth  grade  at  the  BYU  Training  School.     Our  class  in 
General  Science  taught  by  Martin  Martinsen,  one  of  our 
training  teachers,  was  permitted  to  use  the  science  laboratory 
in  the  education  building,   and  every  day  I  would  see  a 
"cute"  red-headed  boy  in  the  halls  or  in  the  typewriting 
class  room  which  was  just  across  from  the  lab.     My  girl 
friends  and  I  all  thought  he  was   "something"  but  he  never 
gave  any  of  us  a  passing  glance.     We  used  every  excuse  to 
watch  for  him,   coming  and  going,  whenever  he  went  over  to 
the  boys'   gym  which  was  the  upper  floor  of  the  training 
school  building.     Miss  McLean,   6th  grade  teacher,  whom  I 
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have  discussed  elsewhere,  mistook  him  one  day  for  a  grade 
school  student  running  up  the  stairway  and  she  chastised  him 
severely  until  he  explained  that  he  was  a  high  school  student. 
I've  heard  Lynn  tell  this  incident,  but  he  didn't  realize 
that  I  was  already  aware  of  it  until  I  told  him. 

We  had  a  cabin  in  Wildwood  and  I  became  aware  that 
Lynn's  family  also  lived  up  there  in  the  summer.     I  got 
acquainted  in  a  neighborly  sort  of  way  with  "Aunt  Rye"  and 
with  Ruth  and  little  Ken  but  I  seldom  got  a  glimpse  of  Lynn 
in  all  the  times  we  were  there. 

When  I  got  into  high  school  I  was  caught  up  in  a 
whirl  of  activities;    I  went  with  a  circle  of  friends,  fellows 
and  girls,  who  were  involved  in  all  the  facets  of  school 
life.     When  I  was  not  at  home  I  was  studying,   going  to 
parties,   on  dates,   to  dances,   and  sports,   and  in  addition  I 
was  participating  on  programs  and  on  committees  with  students 
and  faculty.     Even  through  all  this  I  was  aware  of  that  red- 
headed fellow  on  campus  that  I  liked  very  much  and  whenever 
I  saw  him  I  had  a  special  feeling  about  him.     He  was  known 
all  over  the  campus  as  "Sunbeam,"  and  everybody  liked  him. 
He  was  in  a  group  of  Violet's  friends  and  on  one  or  two 
occasions  they  got  together  at  our  place,  but  I  remained 
completely  in  the  background,   though  very  much  aware  of  his 
presence.     He  even  had  a  few  dates  with  Violet  herself  and 
he  began  to  know  me  as  her  sister  and  always  spoke  to  me 
after  that  whenever  he  met  me.     He  even  asked  me  to  dance 
with  him  at  one  dance  in  the  Ladies  Gym  and  this  was  indeed 
an  occasion  for  me. 

When  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps    (S.A.T.C.)  was 
organized  on  campus  relative  to  World  War  I,   they  were 
stationed  on  the  upper  campus  in  the  Maeser  Memorial  Building, 
and  our  experiences,  Violet's  and  mine,  with  that  situation 
is  related  in  full  in  another  chapter.     During  this  period  I 
was  even  more  than  ever  interested  in  that  Lynn  Taylor  and 
we  -  my  friends  and  I  -  never  missed  a  parade  in  Provo, 
Springville,   Spanish  Fork  or  wherever  when  we  heard  that  the 
S.A.T.C.  was  to  march.     Somehow,  we  managed  to  put  ourselves 
in  the  vicinity  where  we  could  speak  or  wave  to  our  soldiers 
and  I  sometimes  received  a  personal  nod  or  wave  from  Lynn 
himself.     Then  his  unit  was  sent  to  the  Presidio  in  San 
Francisco  and  on  his  return  from  there  he  was  called  on  his 
mission  so  for  three  years  or  more  he  went  out  of  my  life. 

When  Lynn  returned  from  his  mission  I  was  a  freshman  in 
college  and  as  such  was  more  involved  than  ever;   in  fact,  it 
was  pretty  difficult  for  anyone  to  get  a  date  with  me  even 
weeks  in  advance.     I  am  really  not  bragging  -  it  was  true. 
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Many  times  I  had  as  many  as  six  boys  ask  me  for  a  date  for 
some  function  or  other,   and  I  loved  the  excitement  of  it 
all.     Several  of  these  boys  let  me  know  that  they  were  in 
love  with  me,  but  I  was  not  really  interested  in  any  of 
them.     I  liked  them  all  and  enjoyed  going  out  with  them, 
but  in  all  that  time  I  never  kissed  any  of  them  goodnight  - 
but  they  still  kept  coming!     As  long  as  I  treated  them  all 
alike,   they  didn't  seem  to  mind. 

I  saw  Lynn  on  campus  so  I  knew  that  he  was  back,  but  I 
no  longer  was  emotionally  or  romantically  interested  in  him. 
One  day  as  I  just     coming  from  College  Hall  where  I  had 
given  a  special  musical  reading  in  a  student  body  assembly 
I  met  him  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.     He  stopped  me  and 
complimented  me  on  my  performance  and  then,   to  my  complete 
surprise,   asked  me  for  a  date.     From  then  on,  whenever  he 
could  sandwich  in  a  date  with  me  between  all  my  other  activities, 
he  did  so;   but  I  never  gave  him  any  advantage  over  any  one 
else  nor  did  I  desire  to  do  so. 

Just  recently  when  I  was  going  over  some  old  letters 
and  papers  of  Lynn's  to  see  what  I  should  keep  for  our 
records  and  books  of  remembrance,   I  found  a  letter  which  I 
had  written  to  Lynn  in  1926  after  we  were  engaged  and  were 
thinking  about  our  marriage  the  coming  year.     It  is  appropriate 
to  include  a  portion  of  it  here: 

"I'm  reminded  that  last  night  before  I  went  to  sleep 
I  began  thinking  of  the  first  time  you  ever  asked  me  to 
go  out  with  you.     Just  think  what  it  led  to.     Who  would 
ever  have  imagined  that  day  in  the  hall  at  school  that 
my  future  husband  was  asking  me  to  step  out.  What 
would  have  happened  to  us  if  you  hadn't  asked  me  and 
had  taken  someone  else?     I  often  think  of  those  first 
times  I  went  with  you.     I  really  thought  that  each  time 
would  be  the  last.     I  go  back  even  farther  than  that  in 
my  life  and  find  myself  immensely  interested  in  you. 
When  I  think  of  those  days  I  can  hardly  realize  that 
things  are  as  they  are." 

For  the  next  two  years  Lynn  was  one  of  those  who  persisted 
in  asking  me  out,   and  the  more  I  went  with  him  the  better  I 
liked  him,  but  I  was  still  not  ready  to  make  any  final 
commitments;    in  fact,   he  didn't  ask  me  for  any.     Then,  in 
the  spring  of  192  3,   he  graduated  and  went  to  work  full-time 
at  Dixon  Taylor  Russell  company.     After  working  there  for 
sometime  he  decided  to  go  away  for  some  experience  in  the 
business  world  in  his  field  of  interior  decoration  so  he 
went  to  California  where  he  accepted  a  job  with  Barker 
Brothers,   one  of  the  largest  and  most  prestigious  home- 
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furniture  stores  in  the  country.     He  remained  there  for 
almost  a  year  and  then  he  returned  to  resume  his  work  at 
DTR1 s. 

His  letters  to  me  while  he  was  away  during  this  time 
were  what  actually  made  me  realize  that  I  could  not  let  him 
remain  permanently  out  of  my  life,   and  it  was  not  long  after 
he  returned  that  we  became  engaged. 

As  in  all  the  major  decisions  in  my  life,  regardless  of 
how  they  might  affect  him  personally,  Lynn  agreed  with  me 
that  I  should  have  the  experience  of  teaching  before  settling 
down  to  married  life.     I  accepted  a  contract  to  teach  at 
Grantsville  High  School  the  following  year.     That  summer  I 
went  with  Violet  to  Berkeley,  California,  to  summer  school 
so  Lynn  and  I  were  separated  for  another  period  of  time.  I 
taught  through  the  year  with  Lynn  making  frequent  and  regular 
trips  to  Grantsville  to  see  me  or  to  bring  me  home  to  spend 
the  weekend  with  my  folks.     He  was  wonderful  to  me,  helping 
me  in  every  possible  way.     His  patience  with  me  through  all 
that  time  of  waiting  seems  to  me  now  as  I  think  back  on  it, 
far  more  than  I  should  have  expected  from  him.     I  spent  the 
next  summer  in  New  York  at  Columbia  University  and  then 
taught  again  the  following  year.     We  were  married  August  17, 
1927. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  remember  about  Lynn  is  that  he 
was  always  a  perfect  gentleman.     Never  have  I  ever  known  him 
to  be  anything  but  kind  and  generous  and  thoughtful  toward 
others.     Even  at  times  when  I  was  thoughtless  or  demanding 
or  when  I  did  things  which  were  contrary  to  what  he  thought 
I  should  do,  he  was  not  impatient  nor  unkind.     Oh,  he  let  me 
know  that  he  didn't  approve,  but  in  such  a  way  that  I  knew 
that  I  was  wrong  even  without  his  telling  me  so.     Most  of 
our  differences  were  from  some  fault  of  mine  rather  than 
his.     He  was  not  a  man  to  confess  or  give  in  and  say  he  was 
sorry,  but  that  was  because  he  felt  that  he  was  right  -  and 
he  usually  was. 

He  was  overly  kind  and  considerate  of  my  family  and 
their  individual  problems,  putting  himself  out  many  times  to 
do  them  a  favor  or  to  help  them  under  any  and  all  circumstances 
however  much  to  his  disadvantage. 

One  wonderful  thing  about  our  relationship  was  that  we 
liked  each  other  in  addition  to  our  loving  each  other.  We 
enjoyed  doing  the  same  things,  going  the  same  places,  and 
especially  being  together  in  all  our  activities  whether  at 
home  or  elsewhere. 
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I  was  always  proud  of  being  Lynn's  wife  and  just  seeing 
him  gave  a  lift  to  my  spirit.     Whenever  I  walked  into  DTR's 
and  met  him  coming  toward  me  or  in  his  office,   I  always 
thought  "Oh,   there  is  Lynn,"  and  all  was  as  it  should  be. 

One  of  the  consoling  thoughts  of  my  life  has  been  that 
I  know  that  Lynn  was  happy  for  he  never  ceased  to  tell  me 
so,   and  his  words,  often  repeated,    "I  wish  I  could  live 
every  day  of  my  life  over  again,"  keep  reminding  me  that 
this  was  so. 

There  is  much,  much  more  that  I  could  and  should  probably 
say  about  him,   but  my  children  all  know  of  his  great  strength 
and  wonderful  qualities,     These  reminiscences  are  not  sentimental 
afterthoughts  now  that  he  is  gone.     He  is  as  real  to  me 
today  as  he  ever  was,   and  if  he  walked  in  at  this  moment  I 
would  say,    "Oh,   there  is  Lynn"  and  all  would  be  as  it  should 
be . 

All  the  wonderful,  pleasant  and  beautiful  things  of  my 
life  are  mine  because  of  him  -  my  wonderful  family,  my 
beautiful  homes,  my  personal  achievements  and  my  philosophy, 
"I  have  lived,   seen  God's  hand  through  a  lifetime  and  all 
was  for  best . " 

In  this  history  I  probably  should  have  added  a  chapter 
about  our  children  -  but  how  could  I?     I  love  them  all  so 
much  and  they  have  all  been  so  wonderful  and  dear  to  me  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  put  it  down  into  words. 
Each  of  my  children  in  his  or  her  own  way  has  been  and  is 
"special"  to  me  and  I  know  that  each  of  them  knows  and  feels 
this  in  their  hearts  without  my  expressing  it. 
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CHAPTER  TEN 


GOSPEL  GUIDANCE 


It  is  necessary  that  my  family  know  and  understand  how 
much  the  gospel  has  meant  to  me  in  my  life  and  what  a 
guiding  influence  it  has  been  in  times  when  I  have  needed  it 
the  most.     I  can't  say  that  I  was  a  deeply  religious  child 
or  that  my  impulses  were  always  toward  the  right  and  good, 
but  I  do  know,   as  I  look  back,   that  I  was  guided  and  protected 
in  times  of  trouble  in  ways  that  seem  almost  miraculous  to 
me  now.     I  have  always  had  an  innate  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,   and  whenever  I  have  transgressed  I  have  felt  the 
sting  of  conscience  which  brought  upon  me  a  deep  feeling  of 
guilt  which  would  not  be  stifled  unless  I  made  reparation. 
When  I  was  unable  to  do  so,   I  suffered  real  pangs  of  remorse 
which  I  remember  to  this  day.     Not  that  I  have  ever  done 
anything  wicked  or  evil,   but  I  have  committed  small  sins  of 
omission  or  commission  which  were  not  exemplary  of  the  best 
of  conduct.     Sometimes  I  found  myself  in  situations  where  it 
was  difficult  to  extricate  myself  and  in  those  times  I  know 
that  I  was  given  guidance  beyond  myself.     I  remember  one 
instance  when  a  group  of  my  high  school  girl  friends  were 
entertaining  some  boys  from  a  neighboring  school  who  were 
giving  an  exchange  program  at  the  BYU  High  School  assembly 
and  we  invited  them  to  one  of  our  homes  for  what  I  thought 
would  be  a  friendly  get-acquainted  party.     To  my  dismay  and 
surprise,   it  turned  out  to  be  a  real  "petting"  party  and 
with  complete  strangers.     The  greatest  shock  to  me  was  that 
my  close  girl  friends  were  the  ones  involved.     I  simply 
couldn't  stand  for  what  was  happening  so  I  shook  off  the 
fellow  who  had  singled  me  out,   excused  myself,   and  went  into 
the  kitchen,   out  the  back  door,   and  into  the  night.     It  was 
dark  and  cold  and  I  had  left  my  coat  inside,  but  I  ran  all 
the  way  home  as  fast  as  I  could  go  -  praying  all  the  way 
that  I  would  get  there  safely.     It  was  one  night  when  I 
hoped  I  would  meet  my  father  coming  to  find  me,   as  he  often 
did  when  I  was  out  at  night  at  an  hour  when  he  felt  I  should 
be  home . 

This  was  an  incidence  of  no  great  import,   but  it  came 
at  a  time  in  my  life  when  decisions  in  matters  of  conduct 
had  to  be  made.     I  had  very  little  to  do  with  those  girls 
after  that,   and  I  became  more  involved  in  my  school  work,  my 
music  and  drama  activities  and  other  interests  which  filled 
my  life  through  those  growing-up  years. 

The  greatest  influence  for  good  throughout  my  life  has 
been  that  of  prayer.     I  can  never  remember  a  time  when  I  did 
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not  pray  -  for  anything  and  everything  -  and  I  never  questioned 
that  I  would  receive  an  answer  to  my  prayers.     Sometimes  I 
prayed  for  silly  things  which  I  knew  in  my  heart  were  impossible, 
but  that  didn't  stop  me  from  praying.     If  I  didn't  get  what 
I  prayed  for  it  didn't  worry  me  -  somehow  I  knew  that  I 
couldn't  have  everything,   but  it  wouldn't  hurt  to  try.  One 
thing  I  do  know  is  that  the  habit  of  prayer  became  so  much  a 
part  of  me  that  I  never  fulfilled  an  assignment  or  sang  a 
song  or  performed  in  a  play  or  opera  or  participated  in  any 
activity  without  a  prayer  -  either  uttered  vocally  or  in  my 
heart  and  this  habit  has  remained  with  me  to  this  day. 

The  most  difficult  periods  of  my  life  as  well  as  the 
greatest  joys  that  have  come  to  me  have  been  influenced  by 
my  prayers  or  those  of  others  around  me.     Sometimes  an 
answer  to  my  prayers  have  come  to  me  in  such  a  way  as  to 
seem  miraculous  -  although  I  lay  no  claims  to  any  special 
manifestations  or  visions  nor  have  I  ever  sought  for  any 
such  signs. 

I  have  felt  the  protective  hand  of  the  Lord  in  many 
ways  throughout  my  life.     I  have  had  illnesses  which  were 
severe  in  the  extreme  -  bronchial  croups  and  convulsions 
which  persisted  during  my  childhood  and  appeared  crucial  at 
times;   a  violent  case  of  scarlet  fever  at  the  age  of  twelve 
which  affected  every  organ  in  my  body  -  my  kidneys,  my 
heart,  my  lungs,  my  eyes,  my  hearing  -  and  even  caused  my 
hair  to  completely  fall  out,   after  which  I  constantly  wore  a 
cap  until  my  hair  grew  out  again.     When  it  did  it  was  very 
curly  all  over  my  head  making  me  look  quite  different  from 
the  way  I  had  looked  before.     I  heard  my  doctor   (Dr.   Fred  W. 
Taylor)   make  the  statement  that  I  was  "the  sickest  child 
that  he  had  ever  seen  who  lived  through  it."     I  was  under 
his  care  for  over  a  year,  maintaining  a  strict  diet  and 
following  rigid  instructions;   and  I  was  unable  to  attend 
school  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Later  in  my  life  a  crooked  septum  in  my  nose  resulted 
in  a  chronic  case  of  sinus  infection  coupled  with  low  blood 
pressure  and  an  anemic  condition  which  the  doctor  described 
in  his  notes    (which  I  inadvertantly  read)    as   "bordering  on 
pernicious  enemia."     This  condition  so  affected  my  health 
that  at  the  end  of  my  last  teaching  year  at  Grantsville  I 
had  my  nose  operated  on.     Later,   several  years  after  my 
marriage,   the  sinus  condition  flared  up  again  and  I  was 
forced  to  have  another  operation  which  proved  to  be  far 
more  severe  than  we  had  anticipated.     Then,  three  years 
after  my  third  child  was  born,   I  contracted  pneumonia.  I 
was  taken  from  home  in  an  ambulance  with  a  temperature  of 
105  degrees  and  remained  there  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness 
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from  November  15  until  the  first  of  January.     During  this 
period  it  was  felt  that  my  life  was  spared  only  through  the 
prayers  of  my  family  and  friends.     I  was  kept  in  an  oxygen 
tent  and  I  was  told  later  that  whenever  I  was  taken  out  of 
it  for  more  than  two  or  three  minutes  I  would  gasp  for 
breath  and  turn  blue  in  the  face  -  none  of  which  I  was  at 
all  aware  of.     The  experiences  I  had  during  my  unconscious 
state  would  fill  pages  and  to  me,   as  I  hovered  in  a  state 
between  life  and  death,   those  experiences  were,   in  some 
strange  ways,  more  pleasant  than  otherwise.     I  suffered  no 
pain  -  except  later  when  I  regained  my  consciousness  and 
began  to  recuperate  -  and  I  seemed  to  be  in  places  of  extreme 
beauty  of  color  and  light  and  structure.     I  vaguely  remember 
coming  to  semi-consciousness  and  asking,   "What  place  is 
this?"  because  of  the  beauty  of  my  surroundings  and  my  lack 
of  familiarity  with  it;   and  when  the  nurse    (who  was  constantly 
at  my  bedside)   answered,    "Why,   this  is  the  hospital,"  I 
turned  away  thinking,    "She  doesn't  know  what  she  is  talking 
about.     No  hospital  is  as  beautiful  as  this.     It  couldn't  be 
the  hospital." 

This  particular  illness  affected  me  in  many  ways  relative 
to  my  philosophy  of  life  and  death.     To  me,  death  holds  no 
dread  nor  fear.     I  know  that  it  is  just  one  step  away  and 
that  it  is  not  the  end  but  the  beginning  of  a  far  more 
beautiful  existence  than  any  we  have  ever  known  here.  I 
love  life  and  I  want  to  stay  here  as  long  as  I  can,  but  I 
can  say  in  all  honesty  as  I  have  heard  Lynn  say,  not  once 
but  several  times,    "If  I  should  die  tomorrow  I  will  have  had 
far  more  of  happiness  in  this  life  than  I  deserve." 

Other  instances  have  occurred  in  our  family  situations 
which  can  have  no  other  interpretation  than  that  the  Lord 
was  watching  over  us  and  protecting  us.     We  felt  that  no 
less  than  a  miracle  saved  LynnAnne  from  drowning  in  the  fork 
of  the  creek  which  runs  through  Wildwood.     Early  in  in  the 
spring,  on  Decoration  Day,   the  Taylor  family,   consisting  of 
Lynn's  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  families,  were  spending 
the  day,   as  was  customary,   together  in  the  canyon.     It  was 
nearing  the  time  of  departure,   and  as  Maurine  and  Art  were 
getting  in  their  car  they  picked  up  LynnAnne  to  take  her  as 
far  as  the  gate.     They  let  her  out  and  told  her  to  go  back 
to  Grandma's  house.     LynnAnne  was  just  over  three  years  old 
and  as  she  walked  along  the  road,   she  must  have  become 
confused,   for  she  went  on  past  the  Taylor  house  and  on  up 
the  road  to  where  there  were  no  more  houses.     There  it  was 
that  the  creek  made  a  bend  and  there  was  a  small  foot  bridge 
crossing  it.     LynnAnne,   holding  an  all  day  sucker  in  her 
hand,   lost  her  footing  and  fell  into  the  swollen  waters  of 
the  creek.     All  this  we  later  surmised,   for  at  the  time  no 
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one  was  aware  that  she  was  not  safe  at  home.     We  had  not 
missed  her  until  the  children  came  in  without  her  and  didn't 
know  where  she  was.     Lynn  and  I  started  down  the  road  to  look 
for  her  and  we  met  Merrill  Bunnell,   a  friend  of  ours,  coming 
along  carrying  LynnAnne  sopping  wet  in  her  brown  coat  and 
leggings  which  she  was  wearing  because  of  the  brisk,  cool 
weather.     Then  the  story  came  out.     Merrill,   his  wife  Connie, 
and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Alfred  Osmond,   had  started  out  for  a 
walk  up  the  road  towards  Aspen  Grove.     Mrs.   Osmond,  being 
elderly  -  close  to  eighty  years   -  was  not  used  to  walking  very 
far  but  this  day  several  times  when  Connie  suggested  turning 
back,   Sister  Osmond  would  say,   "No,   I  want  to  go  on  just  a 
little  further."     Finally,  Connie  insisted  that  they  go  back, 
when  suddenly  she  glanced  down  into  the  swirling  waters  just 
below  them  and  let  out  a  scream  -  "Merrill,   there's  a  child 
down  there!"     Merrill  jumped  down  into  the  water  and  grabbed 
hold  of  the  child  who  was  hanging  on  to  a  tree  branch  which 
reached  out  over  the  water.     The  water  was  cold  and  swift 
and  the  child's  clothing  was  heavy  with  the  weight  of  the 
water.     How  she  could  have  held  on  to  the  branch  and  how  it 
was  that  they  happened  to  be  there  and  to  see  her  just  at 
this  most  crucial  moment  are  things  that  we  have  never  been 
able  to  comprehend  except  as  a  miracle  from  the  hand  of  the 
Lord.     John,  who  was  not  more  than  ten  years  old  at  the 
time,  made  the  statement,    "LynnAnne  must  be  going  to  be  some- 
body important  for  the  Lord  to  save  her  like  he  did,"  and  we 
all  felt  that  John  was  right.     She  has  certainly  proved  it 
to  be  true  by  the  life  she  has  lived  and  by  the  beautiful 
family  she  and  Bryan  are  rearing. 

Another  strange  incident  occurred  in  the  Pleasant  View 
Ward  chapel  during  a  sacrament  meeting.     The  choir,   of  which 
I  was  the  chorister  at  that  time,  had  just  finished  singing 
their  number  and  were  seated  in  the  choir  seats.     I  was  on 
the  front  row  directly  behind  the  piano.     The  bishop  got  up 
and  said,   "Since  so  many  of  our  congregation  are  in  the 
choir  we  would  like  them  to  take  seats  in  the  audience." 
I  had  just  left  my  seat  when  the  huge  light  fixture  directly 
over  it  burst  into  pieces  and  the  whole  thing  came  tumbling 
down  on  exactly  the  spot  where  I  had  been  sitting.     It  was  a 
shocking  and  upsetting  thing  to  happen  but  one  which  everyone 
felt  was  providential  in  its  outcome,   since  no  one  was 
injured. 

Lynn  relates  an  incident  in  his  story  of  our  life  on 
the  hill  in  which  John  could  very  easily  have  lost  his  life, 
when  our  new  car  plunged  down  a  steep  dugway  and  rolled 
completely  over.     Lynn  tells  it  so  well  and  so  completely 
that  I  will  not  repeat  it  here,   but  there  again  we  were 
blessed  and  protected  over  and  beyond  our  own  powers. 
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I  could  go  on  with  several  more  stories  which  have 
borne  testimony  to  me  that  the  Lord  does  watch  over  us  and 
protect  us  in  times  of  greatest  need.     I  remember  a  time 
when  I  fell  from  a  ladder  while  washing  a  window  on  the 
south  of  our  house  on  the  hill.     The  ladder  slipped  and  I 
was  catapulted  over  a  cement  wall  onto  the  ground  below.  As 
I  was  falling  I  knew  I  was  in  serious  trouble  and  I  cried 
out  -  not  audibly,  but  certainly  desperately,   in  a  prayer 
for  help  and  I  was  helped.     I  could  easily  have  broken  my 
back  or  even  have  been  killed  in  the  fall,  but  I  lay  there  a 
moment  completely  jolted  but  unhurt,   got  to  my  feet  and 
actually  finished  cleaning  the  window. 

In  other  ways  I  have  had  a  continued  evidence  that  I 
have  been  guided  and  directed  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord. 

I  have  always  been  given  opportunities  to  serve  in 
various  capacities  in  the  Church  and  in  the  community  which 
have  promoted  my  growth  and  welfare  and  prepared  me  for  the 
years  ahead. 

There  has  not  been  a  time,   from  my  early  youth  on, 
except  for  short  intervals,  when  I  have  not  been  serving  in 
one  or  more  of  the  organizations  of  the  Church.     My  callings 
have  been  many  and  varied,   ranging  throughout  the  auxiliaries: 
on  both  ward  and  stake  levels  and  from  there  on  to  the 
General  Board  level  and  finally  culminating  in  my  work  in 
the  Provo  Temple. 

To  enumerate  in  detail  all  of  my  various  Church  assignments 
and  callings  would  serve  no  purpose  here  except  to  point  out 
that  any  thing  we  do  in  the  service  of  the  Lord  prepares  us 
to  meet  the  problems  and  opportunities  which  lie  ahead.  I 
know  that  this  is  an  unerring  principle  in  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Because  of  my  belief  in  this  principle  and  because  I 
feel  that  my  experience  in  being  called  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Relief  Society  General  Board  serves  as  convincing 
evidence  in  my  life  to  verify  it,  I  will  make  it  a  part  of 
my  history  for  a  testimony  to  my  children. 

At  the  annual  Relief  Society  General  Conference  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  in  October  of  1962,   an  incident  took 
place  which  deeply  affected  me  but  which  I  did  not  realize 
at  the  time  was  an  import  of  what  was  to  come.     I  was  attending 
the  conference  as  a  member  of  our  East  Sharon  Stake  Relief 
Society  Board  where  I  had  been  working  as  the  then-called 
Literature  Leader.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  session  I 
passed  along  the  front  of  the  tabernacle  just  below  the 
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pulpit  where  Sister  Spafford  was  standing  with  her  counselors 
greeting  all  those  who  were  filing  past  to  shake  her  hand. 
Not  intending  at  all  to  join  that  line  of  women,   I  glanced 
up  at  her  and  at  that  moment  it  appeared  that  she  was  looking 
right  at  me,   although  I  was  sure  she  wasn't.     I  was  walking 
on  when  she  raised  her  hand  in  greeting  and  I  still  felt 
that  she  was  looking  directly  at  me.     She  seemed  persistent 
in  her  gesture,   and  I  smiled  up  at  her  and  she  nodded.  Then 
she  indicated  that  she  wanted  me  to  wait,   and  leaving  all 
that  line  of  women  she  proceeded  to  come  down  the  steps  from 
the  pulpit  to  where  I  was  standing.     She  brought  with  her 
her  counselor,   Sister  Louise  W.   Madsen  whom  I  had  never  met. 
Sister  Spafford  greeted  me  warmly  and  with  her  arm  around  me 
she  turned  to  Sister  Madsen  and  said,   "I  want  you  to  meet 
one  of  my  dear  friends  whom  I  have  known  and  loved,  lo, 
these  many  years."     She  then  asked  me  a  few  questions  relative 
to  my  work  at  school  and  my  Relief  Society  participation  and 
then  she  turned  and  walked  back  up  the  steps  to  the  pulpit. 
I  simply  could  not  understand  why  this  had  happened  to  me  or 
why  Sister  Spafford  should  have  gone  so  out  of  her  way  to 
speak  to  me.     I  went  on  out  of  the  building  in  somewhat  of  a 
daze  but  with  a  warm  feeling  of  love  and  appreciation  for 
this  great  woman  and  her  apparent  interest  in  me.     I  had 
worked  with  her  on  the  BYU  Alumni  Council  when  she  and  I 
were  vice  presidents  of  that  organization  with  Clyde  D. 
Sandgren  serving  as  its  president.     She  had  known  Violet  and 
me  when  we  had  been  students  at  the  university  and  was 
aware,   as  she  later  informed  me,  of  our  participation  in 
music  and  other  arts  while  we  were  there,  but  I  had  had  no 
idea  that  she  had  been  at  all  aware  of  me  through  the 
intervening  years. 

On  Monday,   the  fifth  of  November,   1962,   just  one  month 
after  the  R.S.   conference  where  this  incident  had  occurred, 
I  was  sitting  in  my  office  at  Brigham  Young  University  when 
my  telephone  rang.     Upon  lifting  the  receiver  I  heard  a 
voice  ask,    "Is  this  Sister  Celestia  J.   Taylor?"     I  answered 
"Yes,"  and  the  voice  then  said,    "Hold  the  line  just  a 
moment;   President  Spafford  wishes  to  speak  to  you,"  Before 
I  had  time  for  any  reaction,   I  heard  Sister  Spafford 's  voice 
saying,   "Celestia,  would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  meet  me 
in  my  office  here  in  Salt  Lake  tomorrow  afternoon?     I  have 
something  of  importance  to  discuss  with  you."     I  told  her  I 
would  be  there  at  the  time  designated.     After  she  hung  up,  I 
sat  there  at  my  desk  wondering  what  she  could  possibly  want 
to  discuss  with  me.     We  were  just  in  the  process  of  organizing 
Relief  Society  on  the  campus  and  I  honestly  thought  that  she 
wanted  my  observations  regarding  this  situation.     I  did  not 
for  one  minute  entertain  the  idea  that  she  might  be  going  to 
ask  me  to  become  a  member  of  the  General  Board.     I  called 
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Lynn  immediately  and  asked  him  if  he  could  possibly  take  me 
to  Salt  Lake  City  the  next  day  and  gave  him  the  reason,  and 
he  said  of  course  he  would  go  with  me.     He  told  me  later 
that  he  knew  at  that  moment  what  she  wanted  to  see  me  about 
and  although  he  made  no  indication  to  me  at  that  time,  he 
was  certain  when  he  took  me  to  Salt  Lake  that  day  that  I 
would  be  asked  to  be  a  member  of  the  General  Board  of  the 
Relief  Society.     As  always,   in  anything  that  I  was  ever 
involved  in  at  home,  at  school,   in  whatever  activity  or 
interest  I  had,   he  was  right  with  me,   encouraging  me  all  the 
way.     I  can  never  remember  a  time  in  all  my  years  with  him 
when  he  ever  stifled  my  desires  or  ambitions  in  any  direction. 
If  I  have  had  any  measure  of  success  in  any  of  my  undertakings, 
I  owe  the  greater  part  of  it  to  the  cooperation  and  encouragement 
that  he  was  always  so  ready  to  give  me. 

My  years  on  the  General  Board,   as  a  unit  of  experience, 
were  among  the  most  wonderful  and  rewarding  of  my  life. 
Nothing  can  minimize  the  value  of  those  years  working  under 
the  leadership  of  the  three  magnificent  women  of  the  Presidency  - 
Sister  Belle  S.    Spafford,   Sister  Marianne  C.   Sharp,  and 
Sister  Louise  W.   Madsen;   and  serving  with  the  lovely,  beautiful 
talented  members  of  the  Board,   all  of  whom  became  my  dear 
and  valued  friends. 

It  was  while  I  was  serving  on  the  Board  that  I  received 
and  fulfilled  some  of  the  most  difficult  assignments  of  my 
life.     In  fulfilling  these  assignments  I  felt  that  all  of  my 
previous  training  and  experience  had  somehow  prepared  me 
with  the  ability  to  perform  as  the  call  demanded.     I  firmly 
believe  that  each  successive  step  in  our  lives  prepares  us  - 
for  good  or  ill  -  for  the  things  which  life  demands  of  us. 
If  we  accept  our  responsibilities  and  callings  willingly  and 
thankfully  and  fulfill  them  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we 
are  rewarded  with  the  strength  to  meet  whatever  else  may 
come  to  us. 

When  I  was  called  to  be  a  member  of  the  General  Board 
of  Relief  Society,  I  was  sure  that  I  would  be  serving  in  the 
music  and  literary  departments  since  those  activities  had 
dominated  my  entire  life,  but  such  was  not  the  case.     I  was 
immediately  put  in  the  Social  Science  department  -  as  it 
was  then  called.     At  that  time  the  subject  under  discussion 
was  "Divine  Law  and  Church  Government,"  one  in  which  I  was 
certainly  not  well  informed.     At  our  very  first  Board 
meeting  the  General  Presidency  gave  me  the  assignment  of 
writing  a  script  on  that  subject  for  the  next  general  conference 
in  the  tabernacle.     I  gasped  and  was  about  to  say,    "But  that 
is  impossible,"  when  Sister  Sharp  said  firmly,  but  definitely, 
"That  is  your  assignment."     I  went  home  completely  and 
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utterly  dejected,   feeling  in  my  heart  that  this  was  an 
assignment  far  beyond  my  capacity  to  fulfil.     Sister  Bey, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  department,  had  given  me  two  weeks 
in  which  to  write  this  script  and  present  it  to  the  presidency. 
She  said,    "You  will  probably  have  to  rewrite  it  several 
times  if  your  ideas  are  accepted,  but  don't  be  surprised  if 
they  aren't  accepted  at  all  and  you  have  to  start  all  over 
again . " 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  two  weeks  I  went  around  in 
a  daze  with  not  a  constructive  idea  in  my  head  on  the  subject. 
I  read  everything  I  could  find  on  Church  government  and 
prayed  constantly  for  some  kind  of  inspiration  but  nothing 
happened.     I  was  desperate.     How  could  I  write  any  kind  of  a 
script  on  "Home  and  Church  Government"  that  would  be  anything 
but  dry  and  dull.     The  night  before  I  was  to  take  my  idea  to 
Sister  Bey,   I  again  prayed  for  help  as  I  had  done  so  many 
times  in  those  past  two  weeks  and  went  to  bed  feeling  that  I 
would  have  to  ask  for  an  extension  of  time  on  the  assignment. 

I  remember  exactly  where  I  was  standing  the  next  morning 
when  I  received  the  answer  to  my  prayers.     I  was  on  my  way 
from  the  bedroom  on  the  step  leading  through  the  hallway  to 
the  kitchen  when  I  stopped  suddenly,  with  the  complete  idea 
for  my  script  vividly  in  my  mind.     I  thought  it  through  as 
I  prepared  breakfast  and  got  the  family  off  to  school  and 
work  and  then  sat  down  to  write.     Within  forty-five  minutes, 
maybe  even  less,   I  had  written  the  entire  script  and  I  felt 
that  it  was  good.     The  idea,   in  brief,  was  that  I  would  use 
a  letter  from  John  as  the  basis  of  the  presentation.     He  had 
just  recently  been  made  a  councilor  in  the  Cincinnati  Stake 
Presidency  and  I  formulated  a  letter  in  which  he  reviewed 
everything  that  had  happened  to  him  throughout  his  life  in 
the  Church  that  had  influenced  him  and  had  culminated  in 
this  last  appointment  -  primary,   Sunday  School,  advancement 
in  the  priesthood  -  deacon,   priest,   teacher,  home  teacher, 
missionary,   and  finally,   temple  marriage.      (The  script  is 
found  elsewhere  among  my  papers) .     I  related  it  all  the  way 
through  to  the  influence  of  the  home  and  called  the  script, 
"Mothers  of  Men."     That  afternoon  I  handed  it  to  Sister  Bey. 
Again  she  said  as  she  took  it,    "Don't  be  disappointed  if  you 
have  to  write  it  all  over  again,"     She  called  me  later  that 
night  after  I  arrived  home  and  said  she  was  delighted  with 
the  script  and  felt  that  the  presidency  would  surely  accept 
it.     The  script  was  accepted  wholeheartedly  by  the  presidency 
without  my  having  to  change  a  single  word.     Sister  Madsen 
suggested  that  I  add  a  line  or  two  mentioning  the  influence 
of  Relief  Society  in  teaching  the  mothers  in  the  home  and 
this  I  did.     No  one  can  tell  me  that  I  even  wrote  that 
script;   it  was  literally  given  to  me  as  an  answer  to  my 
prayers . 
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The  following  year  I  was  assigned  to  the  Cultural 
Refinement  Committee  with  Alice  Wilkinson  as  the  chairman. 
This  was  the  year  when  the  series  "Out  of  the  Best  Books," 
was  initiated  and  I  remained  on  that  committee  until  the 
series  was  completed.     As  soon  as  I  was  put  on  this  committee 
I  was  given  the  assignment  to  write  a  script  -  again  for  the 
General  Relief  Society  Conference  presentation  -  introducing 
the  series,    "Out  of  the  Best  Books."     This  assignment  proved 
to  be  not  nearly  so  difficult  as  the  previous  one  had  been 
and  again  my  prayers  were  answered. 

Then  came  an  assignment  from  Sister  Louise  Madsen  which 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  great  experiences  of  my  life  and  one 
which  has  influenced  my  life  and  channeled  it  in  directions 
I  would  never  have  thought  possible.     She  asked  me  to  write 
the  lessons  for  the  homemaking  department  to  be  printed  in 
the  Relief  Society  Magazine  and  used  throughout  the  Church 
on  homemaking  day.     Again,   I  was  overwhelmed  at  the  assignment 
and  felt  my  complete  inadequacy  as  any  kind  of  an  authority 
on  the  subjects  in  this  field.     There  was  no  dodging  the 
assignment;   Sister  Madsen  had  heard  reports  that  I  was  an 
"outstanding  homemaker,"  that  I  was  a  "skilled  writer,"  and 
that  the  experience  I  had  had  in  rearing  a  family  had  given 
me  the  practical  experience  to  guide  the  LDS  woman  in  her 
home.     I  began  writing  these  lessons  in  October  of  1966  and 
continued  writing  them  through  1970  under  the  general  topic, 
"Development  Through  Homemaking  Education"  which  covered 
such  subjects  as  financial  problems  in  the  home  (family 
budgeting,  wise  buying  and  spending,   family  protection; 
estate  planning,  making  of  wills,   insurance,   record  keeping; 
home  planning  and  decorating;   family  traditions,  gracious 
living;   family  preparedness;   home  storage,  proper  utilization 
of  foods,  nutritional  values) ,   a  broad  education  for  me  as 
well  as  for  the  homemakers  for  whom  I  wrote. 

Shortly  after  I  began  writing  these  Relief  Society  home- 
making  lessons  I  received  a  call  from  Richard  Henstrom  of 
the  BYU  Continuing  Education  Department.     He  said  they  were 
preparing  their  year's  schedule  and  were  asking  me  to  give 
the  homemaking  discussions  in  the  seminar  for  continuing 
education  to  be  held  on  two  successive  weekends  in  Southern 
and  Northern  California.     I  thanked  him  and  said  that  since 
I  was  not  a  professional  homemaker  I  did  not  feel  qualified 
to  represent  the  school  in  that  department.     I  suggested 
names  of  several  women  who  could  fill  the  assignment  much 
better  than  I  could.     He  tried  to  convince  me  that  I  was  the 
one  they  wanted  but  I  then  insisted  that  I  could  not  accept 
the  assignment  because  I  was  teaching  a  full  load  of  English 
on  campus  and  would  be  unable  to  leave  my  classes  for  the 
time  required.     I  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  as  I  hung  up  the 
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telephone.     Two  weeks  later  he  called  again  and  said  that  he 
had  received  permission  from  the  English  Department  for  me 
to  go.     In  the  meantime  I  had  received  an  assignment  for 
both  of  these  weekends  for  R.S.   conference  so  I  said  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  go.     He  accepted  my  excuses 
and  this  time  I  was  sure  the  situation  was  taken  care  of.  I 
was  wrong.     The  next  day  at  General  Board  meeting  Sister 
Spafford  asked  me  to  remain  a  few  minutes  after  the  meeting. 
Then  she  proceeded  to  tell  me  that  Brother  Henstrom  had 
called  her  and  asked  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  be  excused 
from  my  conference  assignments  to  go  on  the  BYU  Seminar. 
She  said  that  since  I  was  writing  the  homemaking  lessons  and 
since  the  seminars  were  given  for  the  women  of  the  Church, 
she  felt  that  I  should  go,   so  she  had  given  my  conference 
assignments  to  someone  else.     Brother  Henstrom  called  that 
night  and  said  that  I  would  be  hearing  from  California  as  to 
my  assignments  there  and  the  material  they  would  want  me  to 
discuss . 

I  received  this  word  very  soon  after  and  found  that  I 
was  to  talk  about  "Cooking  For  Large  Groups"  and  "How  to 
Raise  Money  For  Relief  Society/'  and  that  I  was  to  give  five 
hours  to  each  subject  -  five  hours  in  the  morning  with  a 
half -hour  break,   and  five  hours  in  the  afternoon.  Everything 
I  knew  on  either  of  these  subjects  I  could  have  dispensed 
with  in  a  few  minutes.     I  was  frantic.     This  was  the  fall  of 
1967  and  Lynn  was  not  there  to  give  me  his  encouraging  word, 
"Of  course  you  can  do  it."     All  I  could  do  was  get  down  on 
my  knees  and  pray. 

I  had  about  three  weeks  to  prepare  for  the  assignment, 
so  every  day  after  school  I  went  to  the  BYU  library  and 
searched  through  volumes  for  material  on  large  scale  cooking 
and  serving  institutional  cooking,  hospital  fare,  hotel  menu 
planning,   etc.  ,  etc.  ,   etc.     There  was  plenty  of  material  but 
what  could  I  do  with  it?     How  could  I  organize  it  into 
practical  ideas  for  R.S.  women  for  their  ward  dinners,  their 
homemaking  luncheons  and  their  reunions,   and  other  church 
functions?     I  consulted  with  the  Home  Economics  Department 
but  they  simply  gave  me  more  books  and  more  material  which 
had  to  be  condensed  and  organized.     The  other  subject  on 
raising  money  simply  evaded  me.     I  could  think  of  nothing 
but  bazaars  in  general  and  nothing  by  way  of  specific  helps. 
I  was  inundated  with  material  and  with  no  ideas  on  what  to 
do  with  it. 

The  time  was  fast  slipping  by  and  I  was  making  no  real 
progress.     I  had  literally  spent  hours  and  hours  reading 
material  and  searching  for  solutions  to  my  problems,  and 
always  with  a  constant  prayer  in  my  heart  for  help  and 
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guidance  but  seemingly  to  no  avail.     Then  something  happened! 
I  went  to  bed,   discouraged  and  worried  as  usual;   and  I  lay- 
there  wondering  what  I  was  going  to  do.     For  some  reason 
which  I  can't  explain,   I  got  up  and  went  into  the  kitchen 
and  opened  a  drawer  where  I  kept  recipes  and  clippings  and 
other  mixed  paraphernalia.     I  was  sure  that  I  had  already 
looked  through  this  material  so  there  was  no  reason  for  me 
to  suppose  that  I  would  get  any  help  there,  but  I  began  to 
glance  through  the  assortment.     On  the  bottom  of  the  drawer 
were  two  magazines  -  two  copies  of  the  same  issue  of  "Woman's 
Day,"    (I  could  never  remember  of  ever  keeping  two  copies  of 
one  magazine)   and  on  the  cover  of  the  top  magazine  I  read 
two  headings:     "How  and  What  to  Cook  for  Crowds,"  and  "The 
A.B.C.'s  of  Fund  Raising."     Unable  to  believe  my  eyes,  I 
grabbed  up  the  two  magazines  and  turned  to  the  indicated 
pages.     A  complete  section  of  several  pages  was  devoted  to 
each  subject  and  within  those  pages  was  everything  I  could 
possibly  need  -  all  worked  out  in  every  detail  and  organized 
so  that  all  I  needed  to  do  was  clip  it  out  and  mount  it  on 
cards  for  my  lectures.     Why  were  there  two  magazines  of  the 
same  issue?     So  that  I  could  use  one  side  of  each  sheet  on 
one  card  and  the  other  side  on  another  card  -  otherwise  with 
only  one  copy,   some  of  the  material  would  have  had  to  be 
sacrified,   for  I  did  not  have  time  left  to  copy  them.  The 
magazine  issues  were  several  years  old  but  the  material  was 
as  applicable  now  as  when  it  was  printed.     I  felt  that  I 
could  be  honest  in  the  use  of  this  material  by  giving  credit 
to  the  magazine  -  its  issue  and  page.     Every  phase  of  the 
subject  on  cooking  for  crowds  was  covered  including  menus, 
cooking  instructions,  proportions,   serving  and  clean  up, 
precautions  on  sanitary  measures,  equipment  and  many  other 
important  ideas  which  I  would  never  have  thought  of.  The 
other  subject  had  so  many  appropriate  suggestions  for  making 
money  that  I  could  not  use  them  all.     The  ideas  were  all 
alphabetized  from  "A  to  Z"  and  so  were  easy  to  find  and  use. 
Needless  to  say,  the  lectures  were  a  complete  success  and 
the  five  hours  in  each  discussion  were  utilized  to  the 
fullest  extent.     Was  this  an  answer  to  my  prayers?  What 
else?     To  me  it  was  a  miracle  of  divine  intervention  in  time 
of  need.     In  no  other  way  can  I  explain  the  strangeness  of 
the  coincidences  and  the  complete  help  that  I  was  given. 

After  this,   I  went  on  several  similar  assignments  for 
the  university  which  I  was  able  to  fill  with  far  more  confiden 
than  I  had  had  when  I  was  asked  that  first  time. 

Among  the  many  wonderful  experiences  and  opportunities 
that  serving  on  the  R.S.   General  Board  brought  into  my  life 
was  that  of  traveling  -  not  only  to  the  stakes  and  regions  - 
over  all  parts  of  the  United  States  but  also  in  foreign 
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countries.     I  was  sent  two  consecutive  years  to  regional 
conferences  in  New  Zealand  where  I  spent  a  period  of  three 
weeks  each  successive  time  in  that  wonderful  country.  There 
I  made  friends  who  are  among  my  dearest  and  closest  to  this 
day  -  particularly  President  and  Sister  William   (Bill  and 
Norma)    Roberts,  who  at  this  time  are  serving  as  mission 
president  in  the  British  Mission.     As  a  result  of  my  calls 
to  New  Zealand,   that  country  has  come  to  be  almost  a  second 
home  to  me  and  I  love  it  and  the  dear  people  there,  Maori 
and  white  alike,  very  sincerely  and  I  will  never  forget  the 
great  kindness  and  love  which  they  extended  to  me.  These 
calls  came  to  me  when  Lynn  was  no  longer  with  me  so  I  was 
never  able  to  share  them  with  him. 

In  the  fall  of  1973,   out  of  a  clear  sky,   I  was  called 
by  the  Relief  Society  office  in  Salt  Lake  and  informed  that 
I  was  to  go  to  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  in  two  weeks' 
time  to  represent  President  Spafford  at  regional  conferences 
in  those  two  countries.     The  assignment  had  been  hers  but 
owing  to  an  appointment  from  Governor  Calvin  Rampton  to  an 
important  state  conference  which  the  General  Church  Presidency 
desired  her  to  attend,   she  asked  that  I  go  in  her  place.  It 
was  a  shock  to  me,   as  I  had  only  a  few  days  in  which  to  get 
ready  to  go  and  make,  preparations  for  the  conferences.  I 
was  away  for  over  three  weeks  and,  needless  to  say,  every 
day  was  a  thrilling  and  exciting  experience.     The  red  carpet 
was  literally  laid  out  for  me. 

In  Holland,   the  hotel  at  which  we    (Sister  Alta  Miller 
of  the  Primary  General  Board  and  I)    stayed  was  in  the  Hague 
in  the  block  on  which  was  located  the  House  of  Parliament 
and  the  great  Parliamentary  Square  surrounding  it.     It  so 
happened  that  the  opening  of  Parliament,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  important  events  of  the  year  and  at  which  the  Queen 
would  make  her  formal  appearance  to  open  the  Parliament,  was 
to  be  held  while  we  were  there,   so  we  were  told  not  to  fail 
to  see  the  great  parade.     Early  on  Tuesday  morning,  we  left 
the  hotel  to  join  the  crowds  which  were  assembled  for  the 
spectacle.     We  were  standing  in  the  midst  of  this  great 
throng  of  people  with  nothing  at  all  to  distinguish  us  from 
the  rest  of  the  crowd  when  suddenly  out  of  nowhere  a  man 
came  up  to  me  and  holding  out  his  hand  he  said,   "Would  you 
like  these  tickets?"     Being  very  skeptical,   I  answered, 
"What  are  they  for?"     and  he  replied,   "To  enter  the  gates 
and  see  the  Queen  and  the  Parliament."     Then  I  said,  "How 
much  do  they  cost?"  and  he  answered,    "They  will  cost  you 
nothing.     I  want  to  give  them  to  you,"  and  shoved  them  into 
my  hand  and  immediately  disappeared  into  the  crowd.  The 
young  LDS  seminary  representative  who  was  with  us  and  who 
was  stationed  in  London  and  was  here  as  we  were  to  attend 
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the  regional  conference,  made  the  remark,    "That  is  the  most 
amazing  thing  I  ever  saw. "     The  man  had  given  me  two  tickets 
so  Sister  Miller  and  I  walked  over  to  the  wide  impressive 
gates  which  opened  onto  the  huge  Parliamentary  Square  but 
which  were  closed  to  the  public.     The  formally-attired 
officer  at  the  gate  held  out  his  hand  for  the  tickets  and 
when  he  looked  at  them  he  bowed  ceremoniously  and  said, 
"Come  this  way,   ladies."     We  followed  him  into  the  square  the 
sides  of  which  were  roped  off  into  small  sections,  leaving 
the  square  entirely  free  of  people,   and  led  us  to  a  section 
just  to  the  right  and  in  front  of  the  House  of  Parliament 
where  we  had  a  complete  and  an  unobstructed  view  of  the 
whole  panorama  of  events  which  were  to  take  place.  That 
stall  or  section  in  which  we  were  placed  had  only  one  other 
occupant,   a  lady  who,   as  it  turned  out,   spoke  English.  In 
the  course  of  our  conversation  she  asked  us  -  who  she  could 
tell  were  Americans  -  how  we  got  the  very  best  tickets  to 
this  event.     She  said,    "I  am  the  wife  of  one  of  the  government 
executives  and  I  have  entrance  here  only  because  my  husband 
was  fortunate  enough  to  draw  a  lucky  ticket  in  the  lottery 
which  is  held  for  the  high  officials."     When  we  told  her  the 
circumstances  she  said,    "I  cannot  understand  it.  These 
tickets  are  at  a  very  high  premium  and  very  seldom  is  a 
commoner  or  a  person  outside  of  the  government  able  to  come 
inside  these  gates  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  Parliament." 
She  was  very  nice  to  us  and  when  the  Queen  gave  her  opening 
speech,  which  came  clearly  from  the  halls  of  the  great 
building,   this  woman  interpreted  every  word  to  us  so  that  we 
heard  her  entire  speech. 

Never  have  I  seen  such  a  spectacle  as  that  magnificent 
parade.     First  came  a  cavalcade  of  mounted  police  in  their 
uniforms  of  black  with  decorations  of  red  and  white  plumes 
and  insignia.     Then  came  a  parade  of  military  bands  four  or 
five  in  number,   followed  by  several  bands  from  other  countries 
in  full  national  colors  and  accoutrements.     One  we  particularly 
enjoyed  was  the  large  Scottish  band  of  handsome  men  marching 
in  their  Scotch-plaid  kilts  and  playing  their  bag  pipes. 
Then  came  the  coaches  each  drawn  by  four  pair  of  handsome 
horses  and  the  first  one  carrying  the  ladies  in  waiting  to 
the  Queen  and  her  daughter  the  princess;   the  second  carrying 
the  princess,  her  royal  consort  and  her  two  sons  the  older 
of  which  was  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,   the  first 
male  to  ascend  to  the  throne  in  over  two  hundred  years; 
following  this  coach  came  the  Queen's  guard  marching  in 
regal  procession  and  carrying  the  colors  of  the  crown;  and 
then  the  Queen's  coach  drawn  by  eight  magnificent  white 
horses  and  decorated  in  gold  and  jewels  and  looking  for  all 
the  world  like  "Cinderalla ' s  coach"  -  all  white  and  gold  and 
breathtaking.     The  Queen  herself,   a  handsome,   regal  woman 
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was  gowned  in  powder  blue  from  the  veil,  which  shrouded  her 
hair  but  left  her  face  in  full  view,   to  the  hosiery  and 
slippers  upon  her  feet.     She  smiled  and  waved  to  those  who 
were  privileged  to  see  her,   and  she  was  so  close  to  us  that 
we  could  almost  reach  out  and  touch  her. 

Each  coach  stopped  in  front  of  us,   the  doors  were 
opened  by  the  attendants  and  the  occupants  were  escorted  up 
the  steps  and  through  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Parliament 
while  the  entire  entourage  waited  until  the  Queen  had  completed 
her  speech.     Then  the  whole  procedure  was  reversed  until 
everyone  was  again  outside  the  gates. 

Another  amazing  part  of  this  day  that  we  were  privileged 
to  see  was  the  departure  of  the  lords  and  ladies,  the 
ambassadors  and  their  wives,   and  other  special  guests  after 
the  Queen  had  departed.     As  each  couple  came  from  the  House 
of  Parliament  they  were  met  by  their  own  escort  -  in  most 
cases  a  black  limousine  -  Rolls  Royce  or  other  expensive 
car  -  with  private  chauffeur  and  attendant.     The  lady  attired 
in  beautiful  formal  dress  was  handed  into  the  limousine 
on  one  side  and  when  she  was  seated,  the  gentleman  was 
handed  in  on  the  other  side.     Everything  was  done  in  complete 
formal  ceremony  and  deportment.     Both  Sister  Miller  and  I 
felt  that  we  were  in  a  dream,  witnessing  things  which  we 
could  never  in  our  wildest  imaginations  have  otherwise 
experienced. 

It  was  during  the  week  in  the  Relief  Society  General 
Conference  of  October  1974  that  the  reorganization  of  the 
Relief  Society  General  Board  took  place.     Although  we  of  the 
General  Board  were  aware  that  such  reorganization  was  imminent, 
we  were  not  sure  when  it  would  take  place  until  we  were 
instructed  that  the  last  half-hour  of  our  conference  would 
be  turned  over  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Church  for  matters 
of  import  to  the  society.     With  mixed  feelings  we  attended 
that  last  meeting  knowing  that  our  conference  had  been  a 
tremendous  success  from  beginning  to  end  and  realizing  that 
for  some  of  us  it  would  mean  the  end  of  our  participation  as 
members  of  the  Board  and  of  our  close  association  with  our 
beloved  President  Spafford  and  her  counselors.     There  was  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  the  time  was  appropriate  for  my  own 
release,   and  that  any  other  outcome  would  cause  me  concern 
and  possible  anxiety.     I  was  completely  happy  at  the  outcome 
and  felt  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  all  that  transpired. 

"The  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men  oft  gang  agly." 
To  say  that  my  plans  were  made  would  not  be  exact,  but  I  was 
contemplating  what  would  probably  be  my  last  fling  at  a 
long,  expensive  trip  around  the  world  with  my  good  friends, 
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Dick  and  Jeanne  Gunn.     My  family/   for  the  most  part,  were 
encouraging  me  to  go,   but  I  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  my  going,   considering  the  money,   time,  and  other 
involvements  contingent  on  a  venture  of  this  kind  at  "my 
time  of  life,"  though  the  latter  would  scarcely  have  deterred 
me.     I  was  really  on  the  verge  of  making  up  my  mind  in  favor 
of  the  trip.     I  had  reached  the  point  of  saying,   as  I  frequently 
do  when  making  decisions,    "I'll  leave  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  Lord  and  see  what  happens;   if  I'm  supposed  to  go,  things 
will  turn  out  that  way."     Then,   almost  as  soon  as  I  had 
reached  this  state  of  mind,   I  received  a  telephone  call  from 
Wendle  0.   Nilson,   counselor  in  the  Provo  Temple  presidency, 
asking  me  to  meet  with  him  the  following  day.     I  knew, 
almost  with  certainty,   the  reason  for  his  call  and  I  knew 
what  my  answer  would  have  to  be.     When  he  said,  without 
preamble,   "We  want  you  to  come  and  work  with  us  in  the 
temple,"   I  did  tell  him  about  my  prospective  plans  regarding 
the  trip,   and  he  simply  said,   in  very  few  words,   that  we 
often  have  to  make  sacrifices  when  called  to  serve  the  Lord. 
The  thought  flashed  through  my  mind,   though  the  idea  was  not 
entirely  analogous,   that  when  Peter  was  called  he  "straightway 
left  his  nets  and  followed  Jesus."     Of  course  there  had  been 
no  slightest  hint  of  an  idea  that  I  would  ask  for  or  even 
consider  a  postponement  of  the  call.     I  knew  that  here  was 
where  my  duty  and  my  opportunity  lay  and  there  was  no  question 
as  to  my  response.  When  John  called  the  following  morning 
and  I  told  him  what  had  happened,   he  said,  as  I  knew  he 
would,   "Well,  Mother,   there's  your  answer." 

I  was  set  apart  as  an  ordinance  worker  shortly  there- 
after by  President  Harold  Glenn  Clark  and  Brother  Nilson  and 
immediately  began  a  period  of  study  for  my  new  calling. 
Within  two  weeks  I  had  learned  and  passed  the  various  steps 
involved  in  the  work  and  was  participating  full  time  as  an 
ordinance  worker  -  three  days  a  week  from  4:30  a.m.   in  the 
morning  until  approximately  1:00  p.m.   in  the  afternoon.  I 
was  later  informed  by  Mary  Dean  Clark,   the  matron  of  the 
temple  and  my  very  dear  friend,   that  the  usual  period  of 
training  before  a  worker  was  actually  "on  the  line"  was  much 
longer  than  the  time  I  had  taken.     The  workers  themselves 
told  me  the  same  thing  -  that  it  usually  took  much  longer 
before  they  were  ready  for  active  service.     I  do  not  say 
this  from  any  sense  of  self-importance  or  boastfulness  for  I 
did  not  have  and  do  not  now  have  any  such  feeling.     I  had  a 
job  to  do  and  I  did  it  as  I  always  try  to  do  anything  I  have 
to  do.     I  suppose  one  of  the  main  themes  of  my  life  has 
been  -  I  will  do  whatever  I  have  to  do  no  matter  how  much 
work  it  involves.     This  stems,   I  know,   from  a  knowledge  I 
have  always  had  and  later  confirmed  by  my  favorite  scripture, 
"I  will  go  and  do  the  things  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded, 
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for  I  know  that  the  Lord  giveth  no  commandments  unto  the 
children  of  men,   save  he  shall  prepare  a  way  for  them  that 
they  may  accomplish  the  thing  which  he  commandeth  them."  (1 
Nephi  3:7) 

In  the  short  time  I  have  been  working  in  the  temple  I 
have  come  to  a  realization  that  this  is  the  most  spiritual 
experience  that  I  have  ever  had  in  my  life  -  that  I  am 
privileged  to  participate  in  the  most  sacred  ordinances  of 
the  gospel  -  and  my  earnest  desire  is  that  I  may  prove 
worthy  of  it. 

I  know  that  whatever  good  has  come  into  my  life  has 
come  from  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
I  know  that  it  is  the  strongest  force  in  my  life  and  that  it 
has  influenced  my  decisions  and  motivated  my  course  of  action 
throughout  my  life.     I  have  a  deep  and  an  abiding  faith  in 
the  truthfulness  of  the  gospel  and  in  the  belief  that  Joseph 
Smith  and  the  men  who  have  followed  him  in  the  presidency 
of  the  Church  have  been  true  prophets  of  the  Lord. 

My  testimony  is  strong  in  the  knowledge  that  God  lives, 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  his  only-begotten  Son  and  that  through 
Him  we  can  be  brought  back  into  the  presence  of  our  Father 
in  Heaven. 
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TRAVELS 


FOREWORD 


There  was  a  time  in  my  life  when  traveling  to  a  foreign 
country  was  completely  out  of  the  realm  of  possibility  as 
far  as  I  could  see.     I  had  reached  my  fiftieth  birthday 
without  having  left  the  shores  of  the  United  States  except 
for  a  brief  visit  into  Canada  when  Lynn  and  I  went  on  our 
honeymoon  after  our  marriage  in  1927. 

Our  responsibility  to  our  family,   Lynn's  job,   and  our 
teaching  positions  as  well  as  our  tight  financial  schedule 
precluded  the  possibility  of  even  thinking  of  any  form  of 
travel  outside  of  an  occasional  trip  to  California,  Cincinnati, 
or  the  Southern  Utah  canyonlands  to  visit  our  children.  We 
did  not  feel  in  the  least  deprived,  however,   for  our  love 
for  our  homes  on  the  hill  and  in  the  canyon  filled  our  lives 
and  left  little  room  actually  for  any  desire  to  roam. 

When  Terry  received  his  call  to  go  to  England  on  a 
mission,   the  thought  came  to  me  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  mission  it  would  be  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  meet  him 
and  do  some  traveling  in  England  and  in  Europe.     I  suggested 
the  idea  to  Lynn  and  he  immediately  discouraged  any  thoughts 
of  such  a  thing.     He  had  several  arguments  against  the  idea 
and  strongly  suggested  that  I  put  it  completely  out  of  my 
mind.     However,   I  felt  that  Lynn,  more  than  anyone  I  knew, 
should  have  the  chance  to  visit  those  places  and  see  those 
things  that  he  had  been  teaching  and  lecturing  about  for  so 
many  years  in  his  classes  in  interior  decoration  and  historical 
periods  of  architecture  and  design.     In  subtle  ways  I  began 
to  show  him  that  the  idea  was  not  impossible,   that  it  was 
really  feasible  and  completely  within  our  reach.     He  began 
to  see  that  here  was  an  opportunity  that  might  never  come  to 
us  again.     My  teaching  salary  in  addition  to  his  own  eased 
our  financial  situation  to  the  point  where  we  found  that  we 
could  work  things  out  quite  easily.     We  approached  Violet 
and  Harold  with  the  idea  of  their  going  with  us  and  when 
they  enthusiastically  agreed  to  the  trip,  we  decided  to  go. 

As  things  turned  out,   it  was  one  of  the  best  decisions 
we  ever  made.     Our  friend,  John  Weenig,  worked  out  all  the 
details  for  us  and  everything  from  beginning  to  end  exceeded 
our  greatest  anticipations.     Lynn  remarked  several  times, 
during  our  travels  and  afterward,   that  he  felt  it  was  one  of 
the  best  investments  we  had  ever  made.     Those  three  months 
enriched  our  lives  and  brought  us  an  appreciation  of  the 
wonder  and  beauty  of  the  world  to  an  extent  that  we  hadn't 
thought  possible.     Although  Lynn's  life  was  extended  only  a 
few  months  after  our  return  -  he  died  exactly  one  year  from 
the  week  of  our  departure,   the  first  week  in  July  -  those 
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last  months  together  were  intensified  in  appreciation  of 
life,   of  each  other  and  of  the  many  great  blessings  which 
had  been  bestowed  upon  us  throughout  our  lives. 

Further  opportunities  to  travel  were  opened  up  to  me 
later  on  through  my  work  on  the  General  Board  of  the  Relief 
Society,   and  after  my  release  from  my  calling  there  I  was 
fortunate  in  extending  my  travel  experiences  into  many  lands 
and  at  various  times  -  with  Violet  and  Harold,  with  Janice 
and  Monte,   and  with  others  of  my  family  and  friends. 

These  experiences  have  added  a  dimension  to  my  life  of 
enrichment,   of  fulfillment  and  of  gratitude  to  my  Heavenly 
Father  which  I  can  never  repay  and  which  I  can  only  use  as  a 
testament  to  my  children  of  his  goodness  to  me  throughout  my 
life. 


OUR  TRIP 


Wednesday ,  June  22,  1966 

We  left  home  at  approximately  7:00  after  having  talked 
with  LynnAnne  and  Bryan  who  called  to  wish  us  goodby.  The 
weather  was  just  right  to  begin  with,   for  the  sky  was  over- 
cast and  the  sun  didn't  have  a  chance;   in  fact,  we  didn't 
see  the  sun  all  day.     We  were  pleasantly  cool  from  the  time 
we  left  until  we  reached  Denver  where  we  spent  the  night. 
It  appeared  that  several  conventions  were  being  held  there, 
and  we  found  upon  inquiring  at  a  promising -looking  motel 
that  we  would  be  lucky  to  find  a  vacancy  in  any  motel  and  if 
we  saw  one  -  a  vacancy  -  we  should  snap  it  up.     We  drove 
through  the  city  and  did  find  a  satisfactory  room,  which,  of 
course,  we  paid  plenty  for.     We  inquired  there  as  to  a  good 
place  to  eat  and  were  directed  to  a  place  nearby.  The 
place,  however,  proved  to  be  one  of  those  kind  that  we  try 
to  avoid,   but  we  remained.     I  had  a  bowl  of  soup  and  a 
salad,   and  since  everything  on  the  menu  that  Lynn  asked  for 
was  "sold  out,"  he  ended  up  with  a  concoction  I  would  never 
have  subjected  him  to  at  home.     We  took  the  situation  in 
good  stride  -  recognizing  the  humor  of  it  -  and  then  went 
back  to  our  room  and  had  a  good  night's  rest. 

Thursday,   June  23 

We  got  up  at  6:00  a.m.   and  when  we  were  ready  to  leave 
Lynn  went  down  to  the  car  with  the  suitcases.     He  discovered, 
to  his  consternation,  that  he  had  left  the  car  key  in  the 
trunk  lid  all  night.     We  could  easily  have  lost  the  car,  so 
we  felt  lucky  that  it  was  there.     We  decided  to  follow  our 
usual  procedure  of  driving  a  while  before  eating  breakfast. 
We  proceeded  to  the  town  where  we  thought  we'd  stop,   and  the 
only  two  cafes  looked  so  uninviting  that  we  went  right  on. 
After  traveling  about  fifteen  miles  we  discovered  that  we 
were  off  our  course  and  so  had  to  retrace  our  steps  -  so  to 
speak.     There  was  no  harm  done,   and  we  always  get  a  kick  out 
of  such  happenings  -  we've  done  it  before.     I  was  reading  to 
Lynn  from  the  magazine,  Dialogue ,all  the  way  and  we  didn't 
mind  the  detour,   except  for  the  few  minutes  of  delay  it 
caused  and  that  didn't  matter,   for  our  time  was  our  own. 

Friday,  June  24 

Another  pleasant  day  of  driving  with  nothing  occurring 
of  any  special  consequence.     Our  lodgings  and  food  were  good 
and  the  weather  was  pleasantly  cool  -  the  sky  continuing  to 
be  overcast  all  the  way.     We  were  particularly  impressed 
this  time  with  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  all  the  way.  The 
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rolling  green  slopes  were  covered  with  fields  of  corn,  soya 
beans ,   hay,   and  other  crops.     Throughout  these  farm  lands 
the  farmers  had  left  the  trees  standing  wherever  they  happened 
to  be  growing  and  the  cultivated  fields  were  allowed  to 
skirt  around  them  in  irregular  lines  and  patterns  -  very 
different  from  our  own  farm  lands  at  home. 

We  particularly  enjoyed  the  beautiful  trees  which  lined 
the  highways  and  the  streets  of  all  the  towns  we  passed 
through,  both  in  Kansas  and  in  Illinois.     The  huge  maples 
and  elms  made  shaded  avenues  of  every  lane  and  street. 

As  we  stopped  in  Hiawatha,  Kansas,   to  eat  breakfast  at 
a  very  pleasant  little  wayside  cafe,  we  met  a  man  who  was 
just  coming  out,   and  when  he  saw  our  license  plate  he  said, 
"Hm,   Utah;    I  just  came  from  there."     He  said  that  he  had 
just  returned  from  taking  his  two  boys  to  the  mission  home 
in  Salt  Lake  City.     One  was  going  to  Belgium  and  the  other 
to  South  America.     The  boys  had  both  been  to  school  at  the 
"Y."     The  man,  whose  name  was  Zienke  works  for  Prentiss-Hall 
Publishing  Co. 

Saturday,  June  25  -  Sunday  and  Monday,  June  26-27 

We  arrived  at  the  John  Taylor  residence  and  found 
Cincinnati  more  than  warm,  especially  the  last  hour  of  our 
drive  -  trying  to  figure  out  John's  map  and  winding  our  way 
out  to  Westover  Circle. 

It  was  a  delight  to  come  into  the  beautiful  house  which 
John  and  Cathie  have  built  and  furnished.  Everything, 
outside  and  in,   has  been  chosen  and  planned  and  worked  out 
to  the  slightest  detail,   and  the  result  is  a  complete  work 
of  art. 

John  and  Cathie  are  wonderful  hosts  and  our  stay  here 
is  proving  delightful  in  every  way.     Although  Cathie  worries 
somewhat  about  her  cooking,   she  shouldn't  for  her  meals  are 
delicious  and  beautifully  prepared  and  served.     Already  we 
have  had  a  luscious  steak  supper  -  steak,  hot  rolls,  potato 
salad,  baked  beans    (a  recipe  similar  to  mine  -  yet  different 
and  very  delicious)    stuffed  celery,   stuffed  eggs  and  cheese 
cake  for  dessert.     What  a  meal!     The  other  meals  have  been 
excellent,   including  the  pizza  supper  prepared  by  John  last 
night  after  Church. 

We  went  to  Sunday  School  with  Cathie  and  the  boys  and 
attended  Cathie's  class    (gospel  doctrine).     She  gave  an 
excellent  lesson  -  No.    19  on  Isaiah.     We  met  many  fine 
people  there  and  all  of  them  spoke  highly  of  the  John  Taylor 
family. 
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After  a  delicious  dinner  in  Cathie's  beautiful  dining 
room  with  all  her  exquisite  appointments  -  sterling  silver, 
Wedgewood  dinner  ware,   linen,  etc.   -  we  rested  awhile  and 
then  went  to  church  with  John  and  one  of  his  counselors  in  a 
beautiful  air-conditioned  car  to  a  ward  about  thirty  miles 
away  where  they  were  putting  in  a  new  bishopric.     We  were 
able  to  observe  John  in  action,   and  he  is  really  doing  a 
superb  job.     He  seems  to  know  exactly  the  right  thing  to  say 
for  every  occasion  and  his  choice  of  words  and  manner  of 
speaking  are  excellent.     He  had  somewhat  of  a  touchy  situation 
there,   for  it  was  the  very  first  time  in  the  ward's  history 
when  a  bishop  had  been  appointed  from  their  own  local  group, 
but  everything  worked  out  very  well  and  the  feeling  among 
the  people  appeared  to  be  very  good.     After  our  return  home, 
John  prepared  his  usual  pizza  supper  which  we  all  enjoyed. 

On  Monday  at  1:00  p.m.   we  drove  to  a  very  famous  inn  - 
the  oldest  one  built  in  Cincinnati  -  called  "The  Golden 
Lamb"  where  we  had  an  excellent  luncheon.     Afterward  we  went 
through  parts  of  the  old  inn's  museums,   shops,   and  picturesque 
surroundings.   Since  the  weather  was  so  very  hot  we  stayed  at 
home  the  rest  of  the  day  and  evening  in  John  and  Cathie  *  s 
cool  house.     They  don't  have  air-conditioning  but  they  keep 
several  large  fans  going  all  the  time.     Johnnie's  room 
upstairs  is  air-conditioned  and  does  help  keep  the  rest  of 
the  house  quite  cool.     There  is  a  real  heat  wave  on  here  at 
present. 

Tuesday,  June  28 

This  morning  Catherine  gave  a  lovely  party  for  me.  She 
had  planned  and  arranged  for  this  before  I  arrived  and  had 
invited  about  thirty  of  her  LDS  friends  to  come  and  meet  me. 
She  served  a  perfectly  beautiful  "brunch"  buffet  of  fresh 
ice-cold  orange  and  fruit  punch,   and  all  kinds  of  sweet 
rolls  -  fresh  and  hot  -  and  a  large  watermelon  hollowed  out 
and  filled  with  all  kinds  of  fruits  -  orange  slices,  bananas, 
pineapple  chunks,  watermelon  and  cantelope  balls,   and  seedless 
grapes.     It  loooked  just  like  it  sounds.     After  the  women 
had  eaten,   Cathie  said  some  very  nice  things  about  me  and 
then  asked  me  to  talk  to  the  girls  about  anything  I  cared 
to.     I  let  her  ask  me  several  questions  and  then  proceeded 
to  answer  them  as  best  I  could.     It  was  very  informal  and 
the  girls  were  easy  to  talk  to,   so  it  wasn't  the  ordeal  I 
was  afraid  it  might  be;   in  fact,  we  all  enjoyed  the  party 
very  much. 

Thursday,  June  30 

Today  John  went  back  to  work.     He  had  taken  three  days 
of  his  vacation  to  spend  with  us,   and  with  Saturday  and 
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Sunday  it  made  five.     They  have  gone  so  fast  we  can  hardly 
believe  it.     Because  of  the  heat  we  haven't  made  any  long 
car  trips  like  we  did  the  last  time  we  were  here,  but  we 
have  enjoyed  every  minute  of  our  stay,  nevertheless. 

Yesterday  after  we  had  a  refreshing  lunch  here,  Dad  and 
John  and  I  went  "sightseeing."     The  boys  had  gone  to  summer 
school  and  Cathie  had  some  things  to  do,   so  the  three  of  us 
went. 

First,  John  took  us  to  the  Cincinnati  conservatory,  a 
beautiful  place  full  of  exotic  and  luxuriant  plants  of  every 
kind  and  structure,   from  orchids  to  desert  cacti.  Inter- 
spersed among  the  plants  were  huge  rocks  and  beautiful 
waterfalls.     We  felt  as  if  we  were  in  a  huge  jungle  in  one 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  or  H.   Rider  Haggard's  tales.  In 
fact,   John  had  put  us  in  the  mood  by  referring  to  Haggard's 
novels  -  She  in  particular,  which  we  had  been  discussing  on 
our  way  there. 

From  there  we  went  to  the  Cincinnati  Museum  of  Art  and 
we  -  Dad  and  I  -  were  positively  amazed  at  the  extent  and 
quality  of  the  collections.     We  couldn't  begin  to  cover  it 
all,   and  I  was  frustrated  because  I  couldn't  linger  in  the 
various  halls.     Many  of  the  great  masters  of  art  were  represented 
Rembrandt,   Corot,  Hals,   Stewart   (George  Washington),  Goya, 
Millet  and  many,  many  others.     Also,   antiques,  furniture, 
silver,   china  and  much  else. 

Then  John  took  us  to  see  a  very  special  collection  or 
show  of  a  fine  artist  whom  he  knew  very  well  since  he  had  at 
one  time  been  a  neighbor.     The  collection  was  being  displayed 
at  the  University  Club,   a  very  swank  and  exclusive  downtown 
club  where  only  members  were  permitted.     John  had  the  "open 
sesame,"  however,   and  we  were  admitted.     This  artist  specializes 
in  birds  -  particularly  ducks  of  the  mallard  types,   and  his 
work  is  nothing  short  of  fabulous.     One  could  just  feel  the 
texture  of  the  feathers,   in  every  intricate  detail  and 
pattern.     His  leaves,   trees,   and  other  surroundings  were 
equally  realistic  in  detail.     He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  painters  of  bird  life  -  much  as  was  Audubon  in  his 
day.     John  Ruthven  is  his  name. 

From  there  we  went  to  the  Taft  Home  Museum.     This  is  a 
beautiful  old  mansion,  once  the  residence  of  Charles  Phelps 
Taft,   half  brother  of  William  Howard  Taft,   the  President. 
The  place  and  grounds  were  spectacular  in  scope  and  grandeur, 
and  much  elegant  furniture,   china,   silver,   objects  d'art, 
paintings  by  many  famous  artists,  musical  instruments,  etc., 
are  housed  there  for  visitors  to  see  at  no  charge.  An 
interesting  Negro,  who  looked  as  if  he  belonged  there, 
explained  everything  and  answered  all  our  questions. 
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Since  we  had  done  a  great  amount  of  walking  -  John  said 
that  he  was  breaking  us  in  for  our  tour  of  the  galleries  in 
Europe  -  and  since  the  weather  was  very  muggy  and  hot,  we 
stopped  in  at  a  corner  drugstore  and  had  a  refreshing  pineapple 
ice  cream  soda  and  then  hied  to  the  parking  lot  for  the  car 
and  returned  home. 

After  another  delicious  meal  -  Cathie  has  really  fed  us 
well  and  beautifully  -  a  baby  sitter  was  procured  for  the 
boys  and  Cathie  and  John  and  Dad  and  I  went  to  see  the 
movie,   Dr .    Zhivago ,   from  the  Russian  novel  of  Pasternak.  It 
is  a  tremendous  film  and  one  which  impressed  us  all  with  how 
blessed  we  are  to  be  able  to  live  in  America  with  all  the 
bounties  and  blessings  we  have  here. 

Today  we  have  stayed  pretty  much  indoors,   since  the 
weather  continues  to  be  very  sultry  and  hot.     According  to 
the  weather  report  this  is  one  of  the  longest  sieges  of  hot 
weather  Cincinnati  has  had  in  a  long  time.     Also,  according 
to  the  report,   this  will  continue  for  at  least  five  more 
days . 

Janice  and  Monte  and  the  children  arrived  here  at  about 
8:00  p.m.   on  their  way  through  to  Washington,  D.C.  where 
Monte  is  going  to  an  art  seminar  for  six  weeks  -  an  opportunity 
afforded  to  30  out  of  300  applicants  and  one  which  he  felt 
he  shouldn't  pass  up.     They  had  an  eventful  and  interesting 
trip,   stopping  at  such  places  as  Hannibal  to  go  through  the 
Mark  Twain  points  of  interest;  Mauvoo  to  see  all  the  places 
of  early  Church  history  -  also  to  Carthage,  to  Springfield 
to  see  Lincoln's  birth  place,   tomb,   state  house,  etc.  They 
were  staying  at  Holiday  Inn  here  in  Cincinnati,  where  they 
had  a  swimming  pool  and  other  family  conveniences.  Cathie 
invited  them  to  come  for  breakfast  the  next  morning  before 
leaving  for  the  remainder  of  their  trip. 

Friday,   July  1 

Cathie  prepared  a  lovely  breakfast  for  all  of  us  this 
morning  and  we  had  a  good  visit  before  Janice  and  Monte 
left..     John  had  only  a  few  minutes  with  them  as  he  had  to 
leave  for  his  work.     The  DeGraw  family  is  remarkable  in  the 
way  the  group  travels  and  in  how  well  everything  is  managed. 
Everyone  seems  happy  and  enjoys  the  places  where  they  go  no 
matter  how  far  or  at  what  inconvenience.     They've  always 
been  that  way!     We  stayed  pretty  much  at  home  all  day  because 
of  the  intense  heat  outside.   The  house  stays  pleasantly  cool 
because  of  the  fans  and  the  one  air-conditioner.     I  haven't 
been  uncomfortable  once  while  in  the  house. 
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Saturday,   July  2  -  Sunday,  July  3 


I  spent  the  morning  laundering  and  ironing  the  few 
soiled  things  which  we  had  accumulated  and  then  we  packed 
our  bags.     Cathie  fixed  us  a  delicious  lunch  and  one  which 
vied  in  beauty  with  anything  to  be  seen  in  the  best  home 
magazines  and  I'm  sure  would  come  out  in  first  place.  She 
is  an  artist  in  her  home. 

At  1:00  p.m.   we  left  to  take  the  train.     We  were  lucky 
to  get  in  an  air-conditioned  car  -  several  others  were  not 
and  when  the  people  from  them  walked  through  ours  they'd 
exclaim  how  lucky  we  were.     We  didn't  suffer  from  the  heat 
as  a  result,   but  sleeping  in  a  chair  car  at  best  is  not 
conducive  to  good  rest.     By  morning  I  was  very  happy  to 
leave  the  train.     We  were  met  at  Pennsylvania  Station  by 
Harold  and  Violet  and  they  took  us  to  Hotel  10  Park  Avenue. 
The  room  had  an  air-conditioner  but  even  so,  we  were  un- 
comfortably warm.     The  temperature  outside  is  105  degrees 
and  with  the  moisture  in  the  air,   that  is  really  hot.  I've 
always  said  I'd  rather  be  hot  than  cold,  but  I'm  about  to 
reverse  my  position.     Also,   there  is  very  little  relief  at 
night.     Oh,   for  a  good  Rock  Canyon  breeze! 

We  are  now  waiting  for  Violet  and  Harold  to  come,  and 
we  are  going  out  to  dinner  to  a  famous  Italian  restaurant  - 
the  guest  of  "Big  John  Weenig,"  who  sent  money  for  our 
reservations  there.     I'll  make  a  full  report  later.  Strange 
not  to  go  to  Church  on  Sunday. 

Monday,   July  4 

Having  dinner  at  "Mama  Leonie's"  was  quite  an  experience  - 
much  too  much  food  in  the  extravagant  Italian  style  and  lots 
of  atmosphere  by  way  of  classic  sculpture  tapestries,  oil 
paintings  and  such. 

Tuesday,  July  5  -  Wednesday,  July  6 

Harold  took  us  for  a  drive  through  Greenwich  Village 
and  through  several  medical  centers  connected  with  his  work, 
all  of  which  we  enjoyed.     This  and  getting  ready  to  leave 
occupied  our  time  until  we  were  ready  to  report  at  the 
airfield.     We  boarded  the  plane  on  time  but  had  to  wait  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  the  plane  could  take  off  due  to 
congestion  on  the  airstrips.     The  final  take-off  was  very 
smooth,   and  the  entire  flight  very  pleasant. 

We  arrived  in  London  and  were  happily  surprised  to  find 
Terry  and  his  missionary  companion  there  to  meet  us.  He 
looked  wonderful  and,   outside  of  his  being  a  little  disconcerted 
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at  seeing  us  all  after  so  long  a  time,  he  seemed  just  like 
his  old  self.     We  were  taken  to  our  hotel,   the  Park  Lane  on 
Piccadilly  facing  the  famous  Green  Park  and  very  near  Buckingham 
Palace;   in  fact,  we  walked  through  the  park  and  were  right 
at  Buckingham  Palace  to  see  the  changing  of  the  guards  the 
first  morning  -  almost  as  soon  as  we  arrived.  However, 
since  the  weather  was  rainy  the  regular  ceremony  was  dispensed 
with,   so  we  are  going  again  this  morning   (Wednesday) . 

We  took  a  sightseeing  bus  and  went  to  Windsor  Castle 
and  for  a  long  drive  through  many  interesting  and  famous 
spots  -  first  to  a  place  called  Stoke  Poges  where  we  saw  the 
grave  of  Thomas  Grey  who  wrote  "Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard." 
Then  we  passed  through  Eton  College  town  and  saw  the  young 
students  in  their  frock  coats    (long  tails  and  white  shirts) 
walking  from  place  to  place.     These  boys  range  in  ages  from 
12  to  18  years.     We  went  through  Runnymede  where  the  Magna 
Carta  was  signed  and  the  site  of  the  memorial  to  President 
Kennedy.     We  went  through  Oxford  College  courts  and  saw  all 
the  college  buildings,   twenty-seven  in  all,   including  Pembroke 
College  where  Samuel  Johnson  was  educated. 

Wednesday,  July  6 

Terry  arrived  at  our  hotel  at  about  11:00  a.m.  and 
after  a  short  visit  we  went  down  to  see  the  ceremony  of  the 
changing  of  the  guards. 

Thursday,  July  7 

Early  this  morning  we  were  picked  up  at  our  hotel  by  a 
perfectly  charming  British  gentleman  who  was  to  be  our 
chauffeur  all  day.     He  came  in  another  beautifully  polished 
Rolls  Royce  and  treated  us  in  a  really  royal  fashion.  He 
took  us  to  every  spot  where  we  were  to  visit  and  waited  for 
us  until  we  returned.     This  day  we  were  taking  the  tour 
through  the  Shakespeare  country.     He  drove  us  down  Piccadilly 
to  Hyde  Park  Corner  and  from  there  we  drove  through  Hyde 
Park  until  we  reached  Princess  Gate  where  the  LDS  mission 
home  is  and  also  Royal  Albert  Hall.     We  went  past  the  beautiful 
Hyde  Park  Chapel  continuing  on  to  the  Natural  History  and 
Science  Museums  and  the  Albert  and  Victoria  Museums. 

We  passed  Windsor  Castle  again  and  saw  Henley  where  the 
famous  Oxford  Cambridge  boat  races  are  held  annually  (this 
is  when  we  saw  Oxford)  .     We  drove  through  the  most  beautiful 
countryside  imaginable  and  passed  Blenheim  Castle  which  we 
will  visit  on  our  return. 
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Friday,   July  8 


We  got  up  early  and  went  down  to  meet  our  travel  agent, 
Mr.  Mantle,  who  was  to  take  us  to  the  plane,   and  our  previous 
day's  chauffeur,  Mr.   Prince, was  waiting  with  him.     He  said 
he  simply  had  to  come  to  tell  us  goodby  and  he  and  Mr. 
Mantle  went  with  us  to  the  station.     Our  next  stop  was 
Edinburg,   Scotland,   and  our  flight  there  was  most  pleasant  - 
only  about  an  hour  and  a  half  to  get  there.     We  were  met  and 
taken    (again  in  a  limousine)    to  our  hotel.     After  a  quick 
lunch  we  went  by  taxi  to  meet  a  tour  which  was  scheduled  for 
us.     This  tour  took  us  all  over  the  city  of  Edinburgh  which 
is  the  home  of  the  famous  Edinburgh  Castle  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots.     We  visited  St.   Giles  Church  where  John  Knox  is 
buried  and  where  Queen  Elizabeth  goes  to  church  when  she 
visits  Scotland.     We  visited  the  Scottish  National  War 
Memorial,   a  wonderful  edifice  commemorating  the  heroes  and 
dead  of  the  Scottish  wars  including  the  First  and  Second 
World  Wars.     We  saw  the  Holy  Rood  Palace  where  the  Queen 
lives  when  she  comes  to  Scotland.     We  went  through  St. 
Margaret's  Chapel,   a  beautiful  but  small  chapel  which  was 
added  to  Edinburgh  Castle  by  Queen  Margaret,   one  of  the  most 
loved  of  all  the  queens.     Today  Princess  Margaret  and  all 
others  who  hold  the  name  of  Margaret  see  that  fresh  flowers 
are  kept  in  the  chapel  each  week  of  the  year. 

Saturday,   July  9 

Today  was  another  perfect  day.     We  were  taken  by  a 
touring  bus  through  some  of  the  most  beautiful  country  that 
any  of  us  had  ever  seen.     Scotland  is  certainly  second  to 
none  in  the  beauty  of  its  countryside.     Terry  remarked 
several  times  that  he  had  never  seen  such  beautiful  country 
in  all  his  life.     Like  England,   Scotland  is  characterized  by 
its  lush  green-carpeted  hills  and  lowlands.     Everywhere  one 
looks,   as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,   are  stretches  of  unmatched 
beauty.     Nowhere  are  the  trees  more  stately  and  beautiful. 
The  forests  are  so  dense  that  darkness  begins  at  their  very 
edge  and  the  eye  can  penetrate  no  further.     The  grasses  are 
so  deep  and  green  that  they  resemble  stretches  of  velvet 
carpet.     Beautiful  wild  flowers  of  every  color  and  kind  grow 
profusely  along  the  roadsides,   and  luxuriant  ferns  grow  high 
and  thick  in  the  intervals  between  the  forest  fastnesses. 
No  extravagance  of  description  is  possible,   for  mere  words 
cannot  express  the  beauty  of  the  Scottish  countryside.  At 
almost  every  turn  of  the  road  some  new  vista  of  beauty  comes 
to  view  -  clear,   sparkling  lakes  set  like  jewels  on  the 
carpet  of  green,  and  on  almost  every  hilltop  or  rocky  promontory 
is  an  ancient  castle  set  in  picturesque  beauty  to  accentuate 
itself  in  silhouette  against  the  sky.     Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Robert  Burns,   Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  others  have  written 
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lines  which  have  immortalized  the  beauties  of  Scotland  in 
history  and  verse,  and  here  in  this  lake  country,  one  realizes 
that  not  even  the  poets  have  said  enough. 


"You  take  the  High  Road  and 
I'll  take  the  low  road  -  " 


"The  bonny,  bonny  banks  of 
Lache  Lomond." 


"O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and 
peak  -  " 


"Ye  crags  and  peaks,   I'm  with 
you  once  again 

I  hold  to  you  these  hands  you  first  beheld 
to  show  they  still  art  free,"  from 


"William  Tell  Among  The  Mountains."   These  are  just  a  random 
line  or  two  from  various  sources  -  lines  which  came  into  my 
mind  as  we  passed  through  this  inimitable  country. 


We  stopped  on  our  way  at  a  woolen  shop  and  Dad  and 
Terry  each  got  a  sweater  at  a  very  good  price. 

All  this,   however,  does  not  detract  "one  whit"  from 
what  is  England.     England  is  and  always  will  be  "this  England" 
which  in  a  very  special  way  cannot  be  compared  with  or 
lessened  by  any  other  place  on  earth.     Nor  does  America 
suffer  by  comparison  in  our  estimation,   for  America  is  our 
home,   our  land  of  liberty,   of  freedom,  of  peace,  of  all  that 
means  the  most  to  us  in  life.     Thank  God  for  America! 


We  came  back  to  our  hotel,   had  our  dinner,   and  then 
went  down  to  the  rose  garden  outdoor  theatre  which  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  is 
located.     The  castle  is  in  full  view  of  the  spectators  as 
they  sit  in  the  gardens  which  are  rightly  named,   for  beds  of 
gorgeous  roses  are  everywhere  in  abundance.     We  watched  a 
group  of  dancers  in  Scottish  national  dress  dancing  the 
various  folk  dances.     A  trained  group  demonstrated  each 
dance  and  then  anyone  could  join  in.     Everyone  was  enthusiastic 
and  the  dancing  was  delightful.     I  think  Harold  would  like 
to  have  joined  them. 


In  the  morning  -  yesterday  -  we  were  again  picked  up  at 
our  hotel  and  taken  by  private  car  -  limousine  -  to  Prestwich 
about  a  hundred  miles  where  we  boarded  the  plane  for  Bergen, 
Norway.     The  flight  was  so  smooth  we  hardly  knew  we  were 
moving  and  on  the  plane  we  were  served  a  sumptuous  luncheon  - 
one  of  the  stewardesses  called  it  "  a  proper  luncheon."  As 
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we  approached  Norway  the  view  from  the  plane  gave  us  an 
excellent  perspective  of  the  country  -  its  islands,  its 
hills  and  mountains,   the  slopes  of  which  were  covered  with 
beautiful  white  houses  topped  with  red  roofs.     We  couldn't 
help  but  exclaim  over  the  complete  difference  between  this 
terrain  and  that  which  we  had  just  left  behind  in  England 
and  Scotland.     Norway  is  exactly  what  we  had  pictured  it  to 
be!     The  weather  was  brisk  -  a  sort  of  chill  was  in  the  air 
and  we  felt  the  ruggedness  of  the  life  that  was  lived  here. 
It  being  Sunday,  Terry  and  I  tried  to  find  out  if  there  was 
an  LDS  branch  near,  but  we  had  no  success.     Since  our  time 
here  was  so  limited  we  took  a  cab  down  to  "old  Bergen" 
(Flamly  Bergen)   and  took  a  guided  tour  through  this  part  of 
the  city.     Bergen  is  a  picturesque  city,   beautiful  and 
clean,  with  its  houses  clustered  among  the  trees  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  and  mountains. 

We  stayed  at  the  very  newest  and,   according  to  our 
chauffeur,   the  "best"  hotel  in  Bergen.     When  we  were  taken 
to  our  room  we  found  a  beautiful  silver  vase  of  the  most 
beautiful  red  roses,  white  carnations,   sweet  peas  (extra 
long  stems)   and  other  flowers,   on  the  table  with  a  note 
saying,   "With  the  compliments  of    (then  the  name  of  the 
travel  agency)    to  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Taylor,  Mr.   George  Terry,  and 
Dr.   and  Mrs.   Brown."     Our  room  was  really  something  -  one 
private  bedroom  and  one  large  room  -  about  20  by  30  feet  - 
in  which  three  twin  beds  were  set  up.     It  was  really  a  big 
living  room  made  to  accomodate  our  party  of  three.  Anyway 
we  were  excellently  housed. 

Monday,  July  11 

Today  -  this  morning  at  9:00  a.m.   -  we  were  picked  up 
at  our  hotel  by  a  guide  who  was  to  take  us  on  a  three-day 
tour  and  cruise  through  the  fjord  country.     We  had  had  a 
wonderful  breakfast  beautifully  served  in  an  elegant  dining 
room.     We  also  had  dinner  there  last  night  and  were  very 
much  impressed  by  the  quality  of  the  service  -  linen,  silver, 
crystal  -  and  the  excellence  of  the  food.     While  we  ate,  a 
group  of  musicians  played  music  from  Greig  -  "Solveig's  Song," 
"Ich  Liebe  Dieke"  and  also  numbers  from  "Sound  of  Music  and 
"My  Fair  Lady."     After  breakfast  this  morning,   to  continue, 
we  left  on  what  has  proved  to  be  a  marvelous  experience. 
Although  the  weather  was  rainy  all  day,   the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  was  almost  overpowering  -  again,   in  a  very  different 
way  than  in  any  other  country.     Norway,   too,   is  exactly  as 
we  had  pictured  it  to  be,   only  more  so  in  grandeur  and  beauty. 
No  one  can  do  justice  to  what  one  sees  in  this  beautiful 
country  -  fjords,  waterfalls,   lakes,   rivers,   cliffs  heavily 
wooded  and  rising  abruptly  from  the  silver  fjords,  flowers, 
ferns,   gorgeous  trees,   and  everywhere  in  all  this  beauty,  the 
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the  white  houses  with  their  red  roofs  in  hidden  recesses  or 
in  the  most  precarious  positions  or  nestled  in  groups  along 
the  green  banks  and  rolling  hills  along  the  fjords. 

Our  bus  was  a  private  one  with  a  very  fine  group  of 
people  and  our  guide  was  a  very  personable  young  Norwegian 
who  spoke  fluent  English,  French  and  German  in  addition  to 
his  own  native  tongue. 

We  drove  from  Bergen  which  we  hated  to  leave  so  soon  - 
and  past  Grieg's  home  which  like  the  other  Norwegian  homes 
is  nestled  in  the  green  on  the  hillside.     We  stopped  at  a 
large  hotel  on  the  shore  of  Hardang,   a  fjord,   and  had  "tea 
and  crumpets."     Of  course,  we  were  provided  with  any  choice 
of  drinks  -  milk,   orange  juice,  etc.     This  was  the  case 
anywhere  we  happened  to  be.     There  is  no  problem  in  what  to 
do.     We  then  drove  on  to  Fullbotm   (Gold  Bottom)   and  stopped 
at  a  beautiful  hotel  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  fjords.     There  we  had  a  smorgasbord  luncheon 
which  was  beyond  my  power  to  describe.     There  was  every  kind 
of  food  imaginable  prepared  -  so  beautifully  and  appetizingly 
that  it  was  hard  to  resist  trying  every  dish.     Some  went 
back  for  three  or  four  servings.     It  was  amazing  to  all  of 
us  that  we  could  eat  so  much  after  having  had  breakfast  and 
also  "tea."     We  visited  several  small  shops  located  there  in 
the  hotel  and  nearby  in  the  village  and  then  went  on. 

We  arrived  at  our  hotel  at  Stalheim,  Norway,   located  in 
a  fantastically  beautiful  spot  reminding  us  somewhat  of 
Watertown  and  Lake  Louise  in  Canada.     Our  room  was  on  the 
top  floor  where  we  could  see  a  gorgeous  view  through  a  big 
window  which  occupied  one  wall.     We  looked  right  down  over  a 
beautiful  terrace  into  a  spectacular  mountain  view  with 
waterfalls,   lakes,   and  clustered  houses. 

After  a  cocktail  hour  and  a  dinner  which  was  one  to 
remember,   in  the  lavish  Norwegian  style,  we  watched  a  floor 
show  of  Norwegian  folk  dances,  very  colorful  and  fascinating. 
When  the  folk  dances  ended  the  Norwegian  dancers  each  chose 
a  partner  and  a  lovely  red-head  chose  Lynn  -  and  did  they 
dance!     He  was  a  good  sport  and  actually  enjoyed  it. 

Tuesday,  July  12 

We  were  called  at  6:00  a.m.   and  had  a  real  Norwegian 
breakfast  -  and  that  is  something.     Here  in  Norway  a  huge 
smorgasbord  is  set  up  for  every  meal,   and  breakfast  is  no 
exception.     One  can  take  as  little  or  as  much  as  he  likes, 
and  it  is  hard  to  curb  the  appetite  when  so  many  beautiful 
foods  are  in  sight.     It's  a  wonder  to  me  that  the  Norwegians 
are  not  fat,  but  most  that  we  have  seen  are  not.     The  rugged 
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life  they  live  must  account  for  this,  or  else  they  put  out 
all  this  ravishing  display  of  foods  to  tempt  the  visitors, 
while  they  themselves  abstain  from  overeating. 

The  bus  took  us  to  the  docks  where  we  boarded  a  large 
ferryboat.     We  cruised  most  of  the  day  down  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  spectacular  of  the  fjords  and  although  the 
weather  was  still  rainy,   as  it  has  been  all  during  our 
travels  in  Norway,  we  enjoyed  the  cruise.     One  has  to  travel 
through  these  fjords  to  understand  the  spectacular  beauty 
that  is  talked  about  in  all  the  books.     I  have  read  much 
about  them  and  pictured  them  in  my  mind,  but  the  real  thing 
is  far  more  vast  and  majestic  than  can  possibly  be  described 
in  words.     This  of  course,   is  why  one  needs  to  travel  if  he 
wants  to  have  a  true  perspective  of  the  world  around  him. 

At  the  end  of  the  cruise,  we  again  boarded  our  bus.  At 
this  point  I  should  say  something  about  our  wonderful  Norwegian 
guide.     He  was  a  young,  handsome  curly-headed  blond,  personable 
and  very  much  liked  by  everyone  in  the  group.     He  took  care 
of  our  every  need  and  in  the  three  days  with  him,  we  all 
became  very  fond  of  him.     His  first  name  was  Lars  and  we  all 
called  him  that.     He  reminded  Violet  and  me  of  Robert  Preston 
who  played  the  lead  in  the  New  York  stage  musical  and  movie 
version  of  "Music  Man,"  and  he  was  every  bit  as  graceful  and 
handsome  -  in  some  ways,  more  so.     The  people  in  our  group 
for  these  three  days  were  all  of  the  highest  type  and  during 
the  trip  we  became  very  friendly  and  close  to  everyone.  One 
strange  coincidence  occurred  on  the  first  day  when  we  all 
introduced  ourselves.     A  fine  couple  came  up  to  us  and  said 
they  were  originally  from  Utah,   and  their  names  were  Kimball. 
Later  the  coincidence  became  even  stranger,   for  Mrs.  Kimball 
was  born  in  Alpine  and  knew  all  of  our  background  and  people. 
She  even  remembered  the  Nash  home  as  it  was  when  we  were 
children.     She  said,   "Oh,  did  your  grandparents  live  in  the 
great  big  house  in  the  center  of  Alpine?"     Then  she  said  she 
had  read  the  article  in  the  Relief  Society  Magazine  and 
asked  me  if  I  had  written  it.     They  are  fine  people  and  are 
living  the  way  they  should  as  members  of  the  church.  Wherever 
we  went  -  and  there  were  several  cocktail  parties  -  we  had 
no  difficulty  whatsoever.     Real  orange  juice  was  supplied  to 
all  of  us  who  didn't  drink,   including  two  children  who  were 
traveling  in  our  group  with  their  mother  and  her  parents. 

Our  guide  knew  all  the  very  best  places  to  see  and  to 
eat  and  he  deftly  directed  and  guided  us  so  that  we  were 
always  the  first  there  and  the  most  promptly  and  carefully 
served.     One  old  gentleman,   the  grandfather  of  the  two 
children,   and  the  best  dressed  man  among  the  group,  said 
that  he  had  been  inveigled  into  this  three-day  trip  by  his 
family  -  that  he  never  went  on  guided  tours  and  that  he  was 


appalled  by  the  thought  of  one  but  that  he  was  impressed  by 
the  quality  of  the  people  in  our  group  and  that  he  had 
enjoyed  the  tour.     He  sounds  like  a  snob,  but  he  wasn't 
really.     He  was  a  real  person  of  quality  and  a  man  high  in 
diplomatic  and  financial  circles  in  the  Danish  government. 
They  were  a  charming  family.     They  were  on  their  way  to 
Copenhagen  to  meet  their  son-in-law   (husband  and  father  of 
the  family)   who  was  competing  in  a  national  yacht  race  in 
Stalhiem. 


After  our  cruise  we  were  taken  to  our  hotel  in  Tjin, 
Norway.     There,   again,  we  were  royally  entertained  -  cocktail 
hours,   fabulous  dinner,   and  dancing  afterwards.     The  ladies 
all  dressed  -  not  in  formal  attire  but  in  dinner  clothes  and 
it  was  a  really  delightful  evening.     Our  hotel  room  in  this 
hotel  also  had  a  gorgeous  view  of  the  lake  which  began  at 
the  rocks  just  below  our  window  and  ended  in  the  distance 
with  a  view  of  the  hills  and  mountains  capped  with  snow. 


Wednesday,   July  13 


Our  third  day  of  this  fantastic  tour  through  Norway 
began  with  another  elaborate  smorgasbord  breakfast  in  the 
dining  room  of  our  hotel.     Then  Lars  and  Knute,  our  driver, 
picked  us  up  and  we  were  once  more  on  our  way.     In  these 
three  days  we  had  really  gotten  acquainted  with  the  twenty- 
eight  passengers  and  we  liked  them  all.     One  of  them  composed 
a  song  to  the  tune  of  "Home  on  the  Range"  and  we  sang  it  to 
our  guide  and  our  driver  and  then  gave  each  of  them  an 
envelope  containing  a  generous  tip  from  each  of  us.  Again 
it  was  raining  but  our  spirits  were  not  dampened.     We  stopped 
for  tea  at  10:30  a.m.   at  a  quaint  little  inn,  typically 
Norwegian,   and  were  served  by  darling  Norwegian  girls  in 
native  dress.     After  a  delicius  lunch   (not  smorgasbord  this 
time,   but  served  by  the  girls)   we  were  entertained  with 
unique  Norwegian  music  on  first  a  hardanger  fiddle  (nine 
strings)    then  a  longamba  which  was  a  long-stringed  instrument 
with  a  lovely  tone  and  it  was  played  by  a  beautiful  natural 
Norwegian  blonde.     Then  we  watched  several  Norwegian  folk 
dances  in  costume.     From  there  we  went  into  an  old  church 
built  by  the  Vikings  in  the  eleventh  century.     It  looked 
like  an  old  Viking  ship  in  construction  and  atmosphere  both 
inside  and  out.     We  spent  a  pleasant  day  driving  through  the 
fjord  country.     Our  "ohs"  and  "ahs"  continued  as  we  went 
around  each  turn  in  the  road,   for  spectactular  beauty  reached 
everywhere  as  far  as  we  could  see.     Much  of  this  country 
reminded  us  of  home  -  the  rugged  mountains  with  their  outcroppings 
of  rock,   and  with  snow  at  the  top,   the  pines,   and  white 
birches,  which  resembled  aspens;   and  the  mountain  lakes. 
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We  were  taken  to  our  hotel  in  Oslo  and  found  everything 
very  satisfactory.     Since  we  had  an  hour  or  two  unscheduled, 
we  decided  to  take  a  boat  cruise  around  the  harbor  of  Oslo 
to  get  a  general  perspective  of  the  city,  which  is  a  very 
large  and  a  very  modern  one.     The  Norwegian  people  whom  we 
have  met  are  very  warm  and  friendly  and  were  it  not  for  the 
language  barrier,  we  could  have  had  some  very  interesting 
encounters.     Even  as  it  was,  we  felt  a  fine  spirit  of  welcome 
among  them.     The  children  are  especially  appealing  with 
their  sparkling  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks.     On  the  boat,  we 
talked  -  in  an  awkward  fashion  -  with  both  men  and  children. 
Most  of  the  young  people  do  know  some  English.     Of  course 
all  of  the  waiters  and  guides  speak  English  well. 

We  returned  to  the  hotel  and  had  dinner  there  and,  as 
usual,   it  was  an  experience.     Every  meal  in  Norway  has  been 
something  to  be  remembered. 

Thursday,  July  14 

After  another  good  breakfast  we  left  by  cab  for  the 
sightseeing  bus  located  near  the  harbor.     We  took  a  tour 
around  the  city,   stopping  at  such  places  as  the  Vigeland 
Gardens,  which  is  one  of  the  most  spectacular  parks  in  the 
world.     The  massive  sculpture  in  granite  and  wrought  iron 
was  so  completely  overpowering  that  we  could  hardly  take  it. 
The  artist  had  depicted  every  phase  of  life  from  pre-natal 
stage  to  senility  with  such  stark  realism  in  form  and  expression 
that,   I  repeat,   it  was  overpowering.     Terry  felt  that  it 
offered  him  nothing  uplifting  but  that  it  was  more  depressing 
to  his  spirit  than  otherwise.     Violet  was  almost  overcome  - 
as  she  was  when  she  saw  it  eight  years  ago  on  their  first 
visit  there.     We  then  stopped  at  the  Edward  Munch  art  gallery, 
the  great  Norwegian  expressionist.     According  to  the  guide's 
words,   he  had  said,   "I  paint  what  I  saw,  not  what  I  see," 
meaning  that  the  first  impression  was  the  only  one  he  depicted. 
He  was  definitely  neurotic  in  his  subject  material.     We  went 
up  to  the  site  of  the  great  ski  jump  -  the  most  famous  ski 
jump  in  the  world  where  the  1960  Olympics  were  held.     We  had 
lunch  up  there.     Then  we  came  back  to  our  hotel,  picked  up 
our  luggage  and  met  our  agents  in  two  big  limousines  in 
which  we  were  taken  to  the  airport.     Our  flight  was  fifty- 
five  minutes  on  the  Scandinavian  Air  Service  plane   (SAS) . 
Hundreds  of  islands  could  be  seen  from  the  plane.     We  arrived 
in  Copenhagen,  Denmark.     Again  we  were  met  by  our  agent  with 
two  limousines  and  taken  to  our  hotel  -  The  Mercer  -  another 
very  fine  place  to  stay  with  excellent  service  both  in  rooms 
and  in  dining.     Not  to  lose  any  time,  we  took  a  cab  and  went 
down  to  the  main  shopping  district  and  looked  around  for  an 
hour,  which  was  all  the  time  left  before  the  stores  closed. 
I  picked  up  some  small  items  of  Danish  pottery  and  that  was 
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all  we  had  time  to  do.     We  had  dinner  -  an  excellent  one 
with  really  elegant  service  -  in  our  hotel  and  then  walked 
over  to  Tivoli  Gardens  which  were  very  close  to  our  hotel. 
This  is  a  famous  pleasure  garden  in  the  heart  of  Copenhagen 
and  there  is  every  form  of  entertainment  to  be  found  there 
from  morning  until  night.     We  saw  a  very  clever  ballet  play 
with  full  orchestral  accompaniment.     We  walked  around  the 
gardens  which  were  lighted  brilliantly  with  all  kinds  of 
sparkling  displays.     Fountains  were  playing  in  beautiful 
gardens  of  lighted  trees  and  flowers.     Rose  gardens  in  full 
bloom  were  everywhere,  as  well  as  many  other  kinds  of  flowers. 
It  was  like  the  Fourth  of  July,   Christmas  and  Halloween  all 
rolled  into  one.     We  listened  to  the  Tivoli  Symphony  Hall 
Orchestra  concert.     They  played  beautiful  semi-classical 
music  -  Vienese  waltzes  and  such  which  we  enjoyed  very  much. 
We  saw  a  spectacular  acrobatic  show  of  several  very  clever 
and  humorous  acts  -  trapeze,   tumbling,   high  wire  walking, 
etc. ,   all  as  good  as  we  had  ever  seen.     After  watching 
several  other  interesting  sights  we  went  back  to  our  hotel. 

Friday,  July  15 

The  morning  was  taken  up  in  a  motor  tour  of  the  city 
and  a  boat  ride  around  the  harbor.     Moored  in  the  harbor  was 
a  great  "flat-top"  navy  aircraft  carrier  which  carried  a 
view  of  2,200  U.S.   Navy  men  and  officers.     Everywhere  we 
went  while  we  were  in  Copenhagen  we  met  these  U.S.  Navy  men 
all  in  uniform  and  very  handsome  -  nearly  all  of  them.  It 
almost  seemed  as  if  they  had  taken  over  the  city.     We  saw  a 
hydro-plane  speedboat  ferry  coming  from  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
to  Copenhagen  at  a  real  fast  clip  -  40  to  50  miles  per  hour 
at  least.     We  saw  the  "New  Harbor"  where  Hans  Christen 
Andersen  spent  much  of  his  time,   and  the  house  overlooking 
the  harbor  where  he  lived.     We  ended  the  boat  trip  at  the 
point  in  the  harbor  where  the  famous  "little  mermaid"  is 
located.     It  was  a  great  thrill  to  see  this  beautiful  statue 
on  the  rocks  at  the  edge  of  the  harbor.     She  was  certainly 
not  a  disappointment  to  us.     We  again  boarded  the  touring 
car  and  were  taken  to  see  the  famous  statue  fountain  of  the 
Danish  goddess  who  according  to  legend  changed  her  four  sons 
into  huge  bulls  so  that  they  could  plow  all  night.     The  king 
of  Sweden  had  told  her  that  she  could  claim  as  her  own  all 
the  land  that  she  could  plow  during  one  night.     The  legend 
tells  that  she  plowed  with  her  sons  all  around  the  land 
which  is  now  Copenhagen  and  this  is  how  this  land  became  a 
part  of  Denmark.     The  fountain  is  beautiful  and  powerful  in 
its  setting  -  water  gushing  from  the  nostrils  of  the  four 
huge  bulls  driven  by  this  wild,  powerful,  beautiful  goddess. 

We  visited  the  Royal  Danish  Palace  where  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Denmark  live  when  they  are  in  residence.     We  saw 
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the  royal  palace  guard  troops  in  full  uniform  marching 
through  the  street.     We  saw  many,  many  statues  and  fountains 
commemorating  great  men  and  events,  kings,   etc.     We  were 
then  taken  back  to  the  starting  point  and  after  a  brief 
lunch  we  went  on  another  tour.     After  traveling  several 
miles  through  beautiful  residential  sections  and  farming 
country  we  arrived  at  Fredricksburg  Castle,   one  of  the  most 
outstanding  of  all  the  castles  in  Europe.     It  is  surrounded 
by  acres  and  acres  of  beautiful  park  and  forest  areas  in 
every  direction.     It  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  a  beautiful 
fresh-water  lake.     The  castle  is  surrounded  by  a  wide  moat 
which  flows  quietly  by.     We  went  through  the  high  porte- 
cullis  into  an  immense  courtyard  in  the  center  of  which  was 
a  magnificent  fountain  of  gods  and  men  and  animals  and  other 
creatures  spraying  cascades  of  water  high  into  the  air  and 
back  into  the  fountain  below.     From  this  court  rose  the  high 
walls  and  turrets  of  the  castle  with  the  towers  of  the 
queen's  and  king's  apartments  rising  above  everything  else. 

The  cathedral  of  this  castle  was  magnificent.  The 
stairway  walls  were  covered  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  all  the 
lords  of  the  realm  as  well  as  those  of  royalty  and  persons 
of  special  merit.     One  very  high  order  -  the  Order  of  the 
Elephant  -  was  given  only  to  royalty  and  to  persons  of  great 
reknown;   in  fact,   only  three  had  been  given  to  individuals 
other  than  royalty.     These  were  Eisenhower,  Churchill  and 
Montgomery.     Eisenhower's  motto  was   "Peace  through  under- 
standing."    This  ceiling  of  the  cathedral  was  ornately 
decorated  and  embossed  in  gold.     The  structural  lines  of  the 
columns  with  their  unbrella-shaped  ribs  were  covered  with 
baroque    (plaster)   ornamentation.     From  there  we  went  into 
the  grand  ballroom,   the  walls  of  which  were  completely  lined 
with  old  handwoven  tapestries,   except  for  sections  where 
pictures  and  portraits  of  royalty,  painted  by  the  old  masters, 
were  hung.     At  either  end  was  a  huge  fireplace  and  over  one 
was  hung  a  portrait  by  Reubens  said  to  be  one  of  his  best. 
The  castle  has  124  additional  rooms.     The  large  rooms  used 
as  bedchambers,  dining  halls,   and  drawing  rooms  were  filled 
with  huge-scaled  furniture  of  ornate  design,   a  mixture  of 
Swedish  rennaisance  and  French  Baroque.     Here,  also,  were 
beautiful  examples  of  tapestry  covering  the  walls  interspersed 
with  famous  paintings  of  the  Dutch  school  -  Hals,  Vermeer, 
Reubens,   Rembrandt  and  others.     The  floors  in  all  cases  were 
worked  in  polished  wood  parquetry  patterns.     Each  room  in 
addition,  was  filled  with  works  of  art  in  silver,  pewter 
porcelain,   crystal,   and  wood-carved  articles.     It  was  almost 
beyond  conception  that  so  much  beauty  could  be  housed  in  one 
place.     The  interesting  thing  was,  however,   that  the  Danish 
people  say  that  the  Swedes  had  taken  most  of  the  great  art 
treasures  from  Denmark  into  Sweden,   and  that  their  hope  was 
that  some  day  these  treasures  would  be  returned. 
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From  there  we  traveled  several  miles  through  park  and 
forest  belonging  to  the  king's  estate,   and  past  the  summer 
palace  of  the  king  and  queen.     They  were  not  in  residence, 
however,   for  there  was  no  flag  raised  on  the  standard  of  the 
tower  -  a  sign  used  in  castles  and  palaces  throughout  the 
British  Isles  and  Europe  to  denote  the  presence  of  royalty. 

We  drove  on  through  more  beautiful  country  until  we 
reached  the  Hamlet  Castle  in  Elsinore  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea  which  separates  Denmark  from  Sweden.     Across  the  water, 
not  very  far  in  the  distance,  we  could  see  the  skyline  of 
Swedish  towns  and  villages.     We  entered  through  a  large 
courtyard  and  went  into  the  huge  hall  impressive  in  its 
simple  austerity.     The  ceiling  was  made  of  huge  beams  set 
close  together  with  no  carving,   similar  to  the  ceilings  used 
by  the  Italian  renaissance  period  except  they  were  without 
ornamentation  of  any  kind.     The  walls  were  of  plain,  white 
plaster.     The  fact  that  Shakespeare  used  this  castle  as  the 
setting  for  Hamlet  has  made  it  one  of  the  most  famous  castles 
in  history.     Shakespeare  himself  had  never  been  in  Elsinore 
but  he  studied  its  history  and  used  it  as  the  historical 
setting  for  his  play. 

Saturday,  July  16 

We  got  up  early,   as  usual,  were  called  for  at  the  hotel 
by  our  travel  agent  in  Copenhagen  and  taken  to  the  airport 
(SAS) .     We  had  already  had  our  breakfast  in  the  hotel,  but 
we  were  served  another  one  -  really  a  large  brunch  -  on  the 
plane.     This  wonderful  Norwegian  and  Danish  food  has  really 
played  havoc  with  our  diet.     Rich,   delicious  breads  and 
pastries,   cheeses,   smorgasbords ,  etc.,  served  everywhere 
have  been  a  big  part  of  our  stay  in  these  countries. 

We  arrived  in  Amsterdam  and  again  were  taken  in  two 
limousines  to  the  Apollo  Hotel,  one  of  the  very  good  hotels 
in  Amsterdam.     The  dining  area  of  this  hotel  overlooked  one 
of  the  beautiful  canals  where  sailboats,   swans  and  ducks 
floated  past  as  we  sat  at  the  tables.     The  waiters  were 
handsome  men   (head  waiters)    and  boys  in  very  formal  attire 
(tails  and  white  tie)   who  were  absolutely  impeccable  in 
their  service  and  attention.     Regardless  of  what  has  been 
said  previously  about  the  excellence  of  the  meals  -  and  it 
was  all  true  -  we  all  thought  that  the  dinners  and  breakfast 
in  this  hotel  were  the  finest  and  the  most  beautifully 
served  of  any  so  far.     We  couldn't  believe  we  could  be  so 
lucky  as  to  be  able  to  stay  at  such  a  lovely  place.  Lynn 
especially,  was  reluctant  to  leave  the  peace  and  beauty  of 
this  spot.     We  took  a  cab  from  the  hotel  shortly  after  our 
arrival  and  were   lucky  to  get  out  just  in  front  of  our 
particular  travel  agency  headquarters.     We  went  in  and 
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introduced  ourselves,  and  the  man  in  charged  acted  as  if 
"Mr.   and  Mrs.   Taylor"  were  his  best  friends.     He  put  himself 
out  to  be  especially  nice  to  us.     He  suggested  we  take  one 
of  their  Cadillac  limousines  with  a  driver  who  would  take  us 
on  a  special  tour  of  the  city.     This  we  did,  and  the  first 
place  he  took  us  was  to  the  National  Museum  where  many  of 
Rembrandt's  most  famous  paintings  are  housed   (The  Night 
Watch,  etc.).     We  wished  we  could  have  spent  hours  there. 
He  took  us  all  over  what  is  called  "Old  Town"  and  we  stopped 
at  a  diamond  cuttery  and  saw  the  processes  through  which 
diamonds  go  from  the  rough  uncut  stage  to  the  many  faceted 
(58)    finished  jewel.     The  five  of  us  were  the  only  ones 
being  taken  through  so  we  had  a  special  demonstration.  We 
were  shown  cases  of  diamonds  of  various  cuts  and  sizes.  The 
girl  spread  these  out  on  black  velvet  on  the  table  before 
us.     Each  envelope  she  brought  out  had  several  diamonds  of 
that  particular  size  and  shape  and  color  and  she  explained 
carefully  and  in  detail  all  about  them.     We  watched  the 
diamond  cutters  at  work  cutting  the  facets  in  the  stone  on  a 
revolving  slab  of  metal  impregnated  with  diamond  dust.  It 
was  the  diamond  dust  which  actually  did  the  cutting.  After 
the  tour  we  walked  through  the  main  shopping  district  and 
then  took  a  cab  to  our  hotel.     After  a  most  wonderful  dinner, 
we  were  picked  up  at  our  hotel  by  a  touring  car  and  taken  to 
the  docks  where  we  boarded  a  glass  topped  motor  launch  for 
what  was  called  a  "candlelight  tour,"  a  fascinating  and 
romantic  boat  trip  through  illuminated  canals.     This  is  a 
unique  way  of  seeing  beautiful  Amsterdam  with  its  canal 
streets,   600  bridges,   and  4,000  houses  dating  back  to  the 
17th  century.     We  stopped  at  the  famous  harbor  building,  the 
highest  one  in  the  city,  were  served  drinks  -  wine,  beer, 
and  orange  juice,  and  had  a  thrilling  view  of  Amsterdam  by 
night.     In  the  launch  we  sat  around  tables,   and  drinks  were 
served  during  the  ride.     We  were  accompanied  by  a  glamorous 
multilingual  hostess  who  reminded  us  of  Brigitte  Bardot. 
She  was  charming,  clever,  and  young  and  we  enjoyed  her  very 
much . 

Sunday,   July  17 

We  had  another  good  breakfast  in  the  lovely  hotel 
dining  room  and  then  took  a  taxi  out  to  a  suburb  of  Amsterdam 
where  the  Mormon  chapel  -  a  very  fine  new  structure  -  was 
located.     The  services  were  excellent  and  we  met  several 
fine  young  missionaries  from  Utah  and  Idaho  who  were  serving 
there.     The  people  were  wonderful,   the  music  was  very  good  - 
we  sang  all  the  hymns  with  them  in  the  Dutch  language  and  we 
had  two  young  interpreters  who  sat  with  us  during  the  class 
period  and  translated  every  word  into  English  for  us.  They 
did  a  very  good  job  and  the  lesson,  given  by  a  young  Dutch 
woman,  was  well  prepared  and  given. 
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In  the  afternoon  we  took  a  boat  ride  to  the  two  most 
typical  villages  on  the  Zuydersea  -  Marken  and  Volendam. 
There  we  saw  the  native  Dutch  people  in  their  colorful 
native  costumes  and  wooden  shoes.     We  visited  a  cheese- 
making  farm  and  saw  all  the  processes  of  making  the  famous 
Edam  cheese.     We  walked  down  the  lanes  and  through  the 
narrow  cobblestone  streets  and  looked  right  into  the  quaint 
but  charming  houses  where  the  people  lived.     Every  house  had 
its  own  little  garden  and  flower  box  at  every  window.  Every 
window  also  had  simply  beautiful  lace  curtains  which  reminded 
Violet  and  me  of  our  mother  and  our  Grandmother  Nash  who 
loved  lace  window  curtains.     While  we  were  in  Amsterdam  we 
went  to  see  "The  Sound  of  Music"  which  was  playing  in  a 
theater  connected  with  the  hotel.     It  was  especially  appropriate 
here  in  the  very  settings  in  which  it  was  depicted.     We  go 
to  Austria  very  soon  so  we  were  anxious  to  see  the  film 
again  for  this  reason.     Although  the  sound  and  the  screen 
were  not  as  effective  as  at  home,  we  enjoyed  the  picture 
very  much. 

Monday,  July  18 

We  took  an  early  plane  -  too  early  in  fact.     Our  first 
annoyance  of  the  trip   (except  for  the  rainy  weather)  occurred 
this  particular  morning.     Our  chaffeur  called  for  us  at  6:25 
a.m.   and  we  assumed  that  the  trip  to  the  airport  must  be  a 
long  one  for  our  plane  flight  was  scheduled  for  8:25  a.m. 
It  took  exactly  ten  minutes  and  when  we  arrived  the  officials 
and  personnel  of  the  airport  hadn't  even  arrived.     We  had  to 
sit  and  wait  for  a  good  hour  and  a  half  before  we  could  even 
check  through  the  admissions.     We  were  pretty  frustrated  for 
we  had  wanted  to  have  a  last  good  breakfast  at  that  beautiful 
hotel.     We  did  have  a  substantial  breakfast  on  the  plane, 
however.     We  arrived  at  LeBourget  Airfield  and  found  the 
weather  still  rainy.     We  hadn't  had  a  day  without  rain  since 
we  left  London  but  we  all  had  rain  coats  and  umbrellas  so  we 
didn't  let  the  weather  cramp  our  style.     We  were  met  by  our 
agent  as  usual  in  a  highback  limousine  and  taken  to  our 
hotel  in  Paris.     We  were  very  lucky  again  for  we  stayed  at 
the  Hotel  de  Paris  in  the  very  heart  of  everything  -  just  a 
step  away  from  the  Opera  House  and  just  off  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix.     We  were  within  walking  distance  of  many  important 
things,   including  the  most  expensive  shopping  district  in 
Paris  -  Cartiers  being  next  door  to  the  hotel.     We  had  a 
large  commodious  room  with  French  doors  opening  on  to  a 
veranda  which  overlooked  the  tree-lined  street  below.  The 
lobby  of  the  hotel  featured  articles  of  wearing  apparel  and 
jewels  from  the  smartest  shops.     We  really  couldn't  have 
been  better  pleased  than  we  were  at  this  location.  We 
didn't  waste  a  minute  of  time,  but  took  an  afternoon  sightseeing 
tour  of  the  city.     We  visited  the  Louvre  and  saw  some  outstanding 
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works  of  art  -  Venice  De  Milo,  Winged  Victory,  Kona  Lisa, 
The  Gladiator,  The  Coronation  of  Napoleon,  etc.   -  all  we  had 
time  for  in  a  quick  visit.     This  was  a  great  disappointment 
to  Lynn  and  me  -  the  fact  that  we  couldn't  spend  hours 
there.     We  intended  to  return  the  next  day,  but  on  Tuesday 
the  Louvre  art  galleries  are  closed  and  our  other  days  in 
Paris  were  completely  scheduled.     We  visited  the  Notre  Dame 
Cathedral,   the  Hall  of  Justice,   the  Place  de  la  Concord, 
Place  Vendome,   and  various  other  points  of  interest. 

After  dinner  in  the  evening  we  went  to  the  Paris  Opera 
House  where  we  saw  a  performance  by  a  ballet  group.  We 
would  like  to  have  seen  an  opera  there,  but  were  glad  to  be 
able  to  just  attend  something  there.     During  intermission  we 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  beautiful  corridors  and  reception 
halls.     Any  attempt  to  describe  the  Paris  Opera  House  would 
be  futile  on  my  part.     I'm  anxious  now  to  use  John's  description 
again  and  probably  insert  it  here. 

Tuesday,  July  19 

We  took  an  all  day  tour.     We  visited  the  Palace  of 
Versailles  with  its  beautiful  grounds  covering  acres  and 
acres  of  forests  and  parks  and  gardens,   its  huge  structures 
with  many  rooms  which  have  been  refinished  -  the  original 
furnishings  having  been  destroyed  or  sold.     Some  of  the 
outstanding  rooms  were  the  beautiful  chapel,   the  hall  of 
mirrors  where  Louis  XIV  paraded  in  the  midst  of  baroque 
grandeur  with  its  huge  crystal  chandeliers  around  fifty  in 
number,  which  hung  from  its  frescoed  ceilings,   the  walls 
covered  with  tapestry  or  carved  and  painted  paneling;  the 
floors  of  wooden  parquetry;   and  huge  beautiful  proportioned 
marble  fireplaces.     Other  noteworthy  rooms  were  the  "bull's 
eye"  room;   Louis  XIV' s  bedroom  which  consisted  of  elaborate 
canopied  bed  with  a  balastre  railing  in  front  to  keep  people 
at  a  distance  when  he  received  visitors  in  bed. 

We  then  visited  Malmaison,   the  jewel  of  architecture 
planned  by  Madame  Pompadour  but  refurnished  and  occupied  by 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Josephine.     The  furnishings  are  of 
the  Directoire  and  Empire  periods  and  the  size  of  this 
structure  makes  it  much  more  livable  and  intimate  than  the 
huge  palace  of  Versaille.     Here  was  Napoleon's  octagonal 
bathroom  and  his  study  where  many  of  his  campaigns  were 
planned.     It  was  indeed  a  gem  of  beauty  in  a  worthy  setting 
in  the  gardens  of  Versaille. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  Chateaux  Trianon  occupied  by 
Louis  XV  and  later  by  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette.  A 
long  walk  through  the  fantastically  beautiful  parks  and 
gardens  with  its  small  lakes,  huge  trees,   and  velvety  green 
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lawns  brought  us  to  the  cluster  of  small  peasant  style 
buildings  where  Marie  Antoinette  played  dairymaid  and 
retreated  from  the  stern  actualities  of  life  with  its 
affairs  of  state  into  a  dream  world  of  idyllic  unreality. 

Then,   it  being  lunch  time,   our  driver  recommended  a 
place  to  have  lunch  in  some  French  quarters  near  the  grounds. 
There  being  only  twelve  in  our  group  on  this  tour,  we  followed 
his  suggestion  and  met  our  Waterloo.     In  all  our  travels  up 
to  date,   this  was  the  only  place  where  we  were  misled.  A 
full  luncheon  was  served  and  we  could  hardy  choke  it  down. 
Much  to  our  later  regret  we  did  eat  what  we  could  of  it. 
Actually,   this  meal  threw  us  all  off  balance  and  we  felt 
squeamish  for  two  or  three  days. 

Then  we  visited  the  Cathedral  of  the   "Sacre  Coeure" 
situated  in  the  top  of  a  hill  giving  us  a  panoramic  view  of 
the  city  of  Paris.     We  were  taken  back  to  our  hotel.     We  had 
a  light  supper  at  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix   (French  onion  soup) 
after  which  we  left  immediately  for  a  night  tour  of  the  city 
visiting  three  types  of  cabarets  -  a  student  cabaret  in  the 
Latin  Quarter   (the  oldest  in  Monte  Martre) ,   a  working  class 
dancing  place  near  the  Bastille,   and  the  famous  Lido  on  the 
Champs  Elysees.     In  the  visit  to  the  working  class  place  we 
watched  several  traditional  and  typical  Parisian  Apache- 
type  dances  and,   here  again,  Lynn  was  singled  out  by  one  of 
the  dancers  and  pulled  out  onto  the  floor  where  he  had  to 
dance  with  her.     This  he  did  in  a  most  creditable  way, 
amazing  to  us  who  knew  how  much  he  hated  being  put  in  any 
conspicuous  position.     He  certainly  was  a  good  sport  and  we 
all  got  a  huge  kick  out  of  it.      (Terry  did  not  accompany  us 
on  this  night.)     The  climax  of  the  evening,   the  complete 
floor  show  at  the  famous  Lido  was  stupendous  to  say  the 
least.     We  see  nothing  to  surpass  it  in  any  of  the  extravaganzas 
put  on  in  the  American  movies  or  in  the  Las  Vegas  night 
clubs.     Of  course,   it  was  completely  shocking  but  at  the 
same  time  completely  beautiful.     Never  had  we  seen  more 
beautiful  girls  more  beautifully  gowned,   or  ungowned ,  or 
more  elaborate  settings.     In  one  a  cascading  waterfall  came 
splashing  down  to  form  a  background  for  a  spectacular  act. 
The  variety  and  versatility  of  the  various  acts  gave  us  an 
evening  of  never-to-be-forgotten  entertainment.     We  were 
taken  back  to  our  hotel  at  about  3:30  a.m. 

The  next  day  -  or  I  should  say,   that  day  -  we  took  a 
morning  sightseeing  tour  which  included  a  first  to  the 
Church  of  the  Madeleine,   the  Champs  Elysees,   the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,   the  Eiffel  Tower  and  Napoleon's  Tomb.     We  shopped 
a  while  in  the  afternoon  and  after  dinner  we  went  to  see  "My 
Fair  Lady"  which  was  playing  in  a  theater  right  next  to  our 
hotel.     We  should  have  gone  to  bed  but  we  felt  that  we 
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couldn't  spend  our  last  night  in  Paris  that  way,   and  we  did 
enjoy  the  movie  even  though  we  had  all  seen  it. 

Wednesday,  July  20 

We  flew  in  a  light  plane  to  Zurich.     On  this  plane 
Terry  sat  down  by  a  little  girl  whose  mother  sat  in  the  seat 
across  from  them.     When  lunch  was  served,  Terry  and  Dad  and 
I  ordered  orange  juice  and  milk  as  usual  and  then  after 
Terry  finished  lunch  he  got  out  his  Book  of  Mormon  and  began 
to  read.     The  woman  leaned  over  and  said,   "Are  you  an  LDS 
missionary?"  and  when  he  said  he  was  she  said,    "I  thought 
you  were  all  Mormons  when  I  saw  that  you  didn't  drink  coffee, 
tea,   or  liquor."     Then  we  found  out  that  she  was  from  the 
Provo  21st  Ward  in  West  Sharon  Stake.     She  was  a  convert  and 
was  here  visiting  her  mother  in  Zurich. 

We  were  met  at  the  end  of  our  flight  by  the  now  traditional 
Rolls  Royce  limousine,   this  one  having  an  oriental  rug  on 
the  floor.     We  were  taken  to  the  Savoy  Hotel.     This  was 
"une  grande  hotel"   in  the  European  manner  set  in  the  most 
fashionable  and  exciting  part  of  the  city,   close  to  the 
opera  house,   central  square  river  harbour  and  on  an  avenue 
dissected  by  the  two  most  fashionable  shopping  centers  in 
the  city.     Across  the  street  was  a  large  church  and  many 
historical  buildings.     Upon  entering  our  hotel  room,  Terry 
exclaimed,   "Absolutely  the  most  posh  yet."     It  was  a  very 
large  room,   20  by  30  feet,  with  an  entry  hall.     The  floors 
were  of  polished  hard  wood  laid  in  interesting  parketry 
patterns  and  partially  covered  by  one  large  and  two  smaller 
deeply-piled  Oriental  rugs.     The  walls  were  panneled  in  gold- 
colored  wall  tapestry  paper.     Three  huge  heavily  draped  and 
curtained  windows  looked  out  on  the  tree-lined  avenues 
below.     The  furniture  was  massive  in  scale  with  two  large 
beds  covered  with  gold-covered  spreads  to  match  the  walls 
and  drapes.     An  additional  bed  was  set  up  for  Terry  later. 
There  were  several  seventeenth  century  prints  on  the  walls. 
The  bathroom  was  huge  -  about  15  by  20  feet  with  tiled 
marble  walls  and  floors,   two  private  toilets,   two  large 
basins,  with  large  mirrors  over  each,   and  a  large  bathtub, 
longer  but  narrower  than  those  we  are  used  to.     The  beds, 
when  we  returned  later,  were  made  up  completely  in  white 
with  two  extra  pillows  at  each  head  and  huge  white  down 
comforters  which  made  the  beds  look  at  least  a  foot  higher. 

The  first  thing  we  did  in  Zurich  was  to  take  an  afternoon 
motor  excursion  which  took  us  through  beautiful  hilly  countryside 
to  the  Rheinfall  -  the  mightiest  waterfall  in  Europe.  En 
route  our  guide  took  us  through  a  quaint  village  (Wintertreur) 
where  the  houses  were  decorated  with  old  frescoes  and  where 
Jim  Calder  was  working.     We  visited  an  old  wine  cellar  which 
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had  the  original  wine  presses  and  casks  which  had  been  there 
since  1510.     We  visited  the  church  where  Martin  Luther 
preached  several  sermons.     The  Rhein  River  ran  through  this 
village  and  the  houses  were  built  right  to  its  very  edge. 
We  looked  across  rhe  Rhein  into  Germany  where  we  could  see 
the  vineyards  on  the  hilly  slopes,  with  occasional  old 
castles  surmounting  the  highest  tops  of  the  hills.  From 
here  we  visited  Schaffhausen  where  the  world's  finest  watches 
are  made. 

We  returned  to  our  hotel,  had  an  excellent  dinner  and 
immediately  left  for  a  "Zurich  by  night"  tour  which  included 
a  performance  of  Swiss  folk  music  at  an  inn  situated  in  the 
old  part  of  the  city;   a  tour  through  the  center  of  Zurich, 
and  a  motor  boat  trip  on  the  lake  where  we  could  see  the 
lights  of  the  city.      (Incidentally,  none  of  the  lights  were 
moving  since  it  is  against  the  law  to  have  moving  lights.) 
And  then  a  visit  to  a  night  club  with  a  floor  show.     This  we 
could  well  have  missed  for  it  was  mediocre,   especially  after 
the  ones  in  Paris. 

Thursday,  Friday,   Saturday,  July  21,   22,  23 

After  breakfast  the  next  day  we  went  shopping.  Lynn 
and  Harold  both  needed  new  watches  and  we  were  able  to  find 
exactly  what  they  both  wanted.     We  went  back  to  the  hotel 
where  our  agent  picked  us  up  and  took  us  to  the  train  which 
would  take  us  to  Berne. 

Upon  our  arrival  in  this  city  we  were  met  by  a  charming 
Swiss  girl  who  spoke  English  very  clearly.     She  escorted  us 
just  across  the  street  to  the  beautiful  Schweizerhods  Hotel 
which,   she  informed  us,  was  the  very  best  hotel  in  Berne. 
Here,   again,   I  must  say  that  we  seemed  to  proceed  from  one 
wonderful  hotel  to  an  even  more  wonderful  one  with  each 
succeeding  move.     This  hotel  was  a  veritable  treasure  house 
of  all  kinds  of  works  of  art  -  architecture,  furniture, 
paintinss,   ceramics,   floor  coverings,  or  wall  hangings,  and 
every  other  kind  of  valuable  work,  both  antique  and  modern, 
that  one  could  imagine.     Every  floor  was  a  museum  of  beautiful 
collections  of  these  works  of  art.     Every  room  in  the  hotel 
was  a  masterpiece  of  interior  decorating.     Ours  was  really 
not  one  room  but  a  suite  with  an  entry  hall,   a  separate  room 
for  Terry,   a  beautiful  dressing  room  all  in  white  tile,  and 
a  large  bathroom  also  of  white  tile.     Our  room  was  a  large 
one  with  three  French  windows  which  opened  onto  a  terrace 
overlooking  the  streets  below.     The  decor  was  simply  beautiful  - 
green  and  blue  and  white  with  accents  of  lavender  and  cerise. 
The  dining  room  of  the  hotel  was  a  sight  to  behold  with  its 
color  scheme  of  red  and  white  and  gold,   its  many  beautiful 
crystal  chandeliers  and  its  numerous  flower  arrangements. 
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Flowers,   flowers,   flowers,   flowers,  everywhere  in  this  room 
and,   indeed,   throughout  all  the  corridors  on  every  floor.  I 
must  stop  here  to  say  what  I  should  have  said  many  times 
throughout  this  story  of  our  trip  that  everywhere  we  have 
been  we  have  been  impressed  -  almost  overwhelmed  by  the 
beauty  and  profusion  of  the  flowers.     Window  boxes,  gardens, 
hanging  arrangements,   flower  markets  were  in  evidence  in 
every  city  and  village  in  every  country  we  have  visited. 
The  slogan  for  our  trip  seemed  to  be  "look  at  the  flowers." 
Never  once  did  we  see  an  artificial  flower.     Sometimes  the 
arrangements  were  so  perfect  and  so  magnificent  that  we 
couldn1 t  believe  they  were  real,  but  upon  close  examination 
we  never  found  one  artificial  plant  or  flower.     We  loved  the 
flowers  everywhere.     Now,   to  get  back  to  the  Schweigerhof 
dining  room  -  the  eating  of  a  dinner  or  breakfast  here  was 
something  to  remember.     The  service  was  excellent,   the  food 
was  delicious,   and  the  entire  procedure  was  almost  a  ritual 
on  the  part  of  the  waiters  and  attendants.     We  stayed  here 
two  days  and  two  nights  and  could  hardly  bear  to  leave. 


We  took  a  city  tour  all  over  this   "jewel  of  Swiss 
cities,"  which  is  unique  for  its  medieval  architecture, 
fountains  and  bridges.     We  visited  a  Gothic  cathedral,  went 
through  the  impressively  elegant  parliament  building  and 
even  sat  in  the  seats  of  the  government  heads  while  our 
guide  explained  everything.     We  visited  the  incomparable 
Clock  Tower  at  the  exact  hour  when  all  its  action  occurred  - 
the  soldier  striking  the  gong,   the  bears,   the  lions  parading 
around  the  clock  and  the  king  exchanging  his  sceptor  in  the 
niche  where  he  sat  on  his  throne.     We  visited  the  fascinating 
15th  century  bear  pits  and  watched  several  large  brown  bears 
and  six  or  eight  baby  bears  going  through  all  their  antics. 
We  visited  the  ultra-modern  shops  set  under  the  ancient 
arcaded  streets  -  all  the  shopping  streets  were  covered  with 
great  arcades  dating  centuries  back. 


We  took  a  small  tour  to  go  to  the  temple  site  in  Zollihafen. 
We  found  it  to  be  a  beautifully  landscaped  structure,   not  as 
imposing  as  most  of  the  other  temples  but  one  to  be  justly 
proud  of.     We  talked  to  the  wife  of  the  temple  president 
and  took  a  picture  or  two  and  then  returned  to  our  hotel, 
did  a  bit  of  shopping,   had  a  wonderful  dinner  in  the  perfectly 
appointed  dining  room  and  then  went  to  our  rooms.     I  must 
mention  that  as  in  all  the  European  hotels  our  beds  were 
turned  down  for  us.     Our  beds  in  this  simply  beautiful 
setting  were  made  up  with  white  chiffon  lace  netting  over 
pale  blue  down  comforters.     When  Violet  saw  them,   she  said, 
"This  is  certainly  the  royal  suite." 


Sunday  and  Monday,   July  24  and  25 

After  breakfast  Lynn  and  Terry  and  I  went  to  the  branch 
Sunday  School  in  Holzikosen.     To  our  surprise  and  delight  we 
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found  several  saints  who  had  known  Ethelyn  on  her  mission 
there  and  they  were  more  than  happy  to  find  that  we  were  her 
relatives.     We  enjoyed  the  Sunday  School  and  the  wonderful 
people  we  found  there.     The  meeting  place  was  in  the  lower 
floor  of  a  large  apartment  building  -  a  very  clean  pleasant 
place  to  meet.     Although  we  could  not  understand  the  language, 
we  felt  the  wonderful  spirit  that  was  there.     Several  of  the 
group  did  speak  some  English  so  we  were  able  to  communicate. 

We  arrived  back  at  our  hotel  in  good  time  and  checked 
out  but  when  we  arrived  at  the  station   (just  across  the 
street)   we  found  to  our  dismay  that  the  train  we  were  supposed 
to  rake  did  not  run  on  Sunday.     Since  we  had  to  meet  a  plane 
which  left  from  Geneva,   Switzerland,  we  had  to  take  a  taxi 
which  cost  us  an  extra  forty-five  dollars    (200  francs) .  The 
taxi  man  had  to  drive  "like  the  dickens"  as  Lynn  put  it,  to 
get  to  Geneva  on  time,   and  we  barely  made  it  in  time  to  get 
through  the  red  tape  of  changing  from  one  country  (Switzerland) 
into  another   (France).     Our  ride  through  the  country,  however, 
was  a  thrilling  one  as  we  viewed  the  beautiful  Swiss  landscapes 
on  either  side.     We  surely  hated  to  leave  Switzerland. 

Our  plane  ride  was  short,  but  interesting.     We  flew 
above  the  clouds  but  at  intervals  we  could  see  the  tops  of 
high  Alps    (Monte  Blanc  and  others)   rising  above  them.  We 
arrived  in  Nice,   France,   and  were  met  as  usual  by  our  agent 
in  a  big  black  limousine  -  now  considered  to  be  the  general 
stock  in  trade  of  our  travels.     We  were  driven  along  the 
Riviera,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  a  simply 
beautiful  stretch  of  land.     Nice  is  located  in  almost  the 
exact  center  of  the  semicircle  which  constitutes  the  greater 
part  of  the  coast  land  known  as  the  Riviera  and  is  called 
the  "Pearl  of  the  Riviera."     On  one  end  of  the  semicircle  is 
Cannes,   and  on  the  other  is  the  principality  of  Monoco  where 
Monte  Carlo  is  located.     Our  hotel,   the  Royal,  was  located 
in  the  very  best  spot  on  the  shore  at  the  exact  point  where 
the  water  skiing  exhibitions,   the  motor  boats  and  sail  boats 
were  operating.     It  happened  that  Sunday  is  the  night  when 
many  of  these  demonstrations  were  taking  place  so  we  were 
there  to  see  the  great  show.     Imagine  our  surprise  and 
delight  to  find  that  our  rooms  were  located  on  the  top 
(fifth  floor)    in  the  very  center  of  the  hotel  where  we  could 
look  down  on  all  that  was  going  on.     We  had  two  large  double 
French  windows  which  opened  onto  a  terrace  where  we  could 
sit  and  look  out  over  the  beautiful  blue  Mediterranean  Sea 
in  front  of  us.     How  could  we  be  so  fortunate?     We  spent  two 
nights  there,   and  we  could  hardly  tear  ourselves  away.  We 
took  a  tour  up  into  the  mountainous  terrain  which  followed 
along  the  Promenade  des  Anglais,   across  the  Var  River  (until 
1860  the  border  between  France  and  Italy)    around  the  medieval 
village  of  Cagnes  to  Vence,   1,000  feet  above  sea  level, 
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well-known  for  its  Roman  relics,   its  mineral  springs  (Violet 
washed  her  face  in  the  fountain  of  youth)   and  for  its  pottery. 
We  drove  along  a  well-built  but  precipitous  road  through 
wild  and  rugged  country  passing  several  ancient  villages  to 
what  is  called  the  Pont  du  Lair.     Then  we  made  a  final, 
steep  climb  to  the  village  of  Gourdon,  meeting  on  its  hilltop 
2,700  feet  above  the  sea.  We  came  down  to  Grasse    (1600  feet) 
where  a  stop  was  made  to  permit  us  to  go  through  the  great 
Fragonard  perfume  factory.     We,   of  course,   had  to  make  a 
purchase  of  perfume  before  we  left  there.     The  remainder  of 
the  tour  back  to  Nice  was  very  interesting  as  the  car  wound 
its  way  down  through  the  old  ancient  ruins  and  villas  situated 
on  the  crests  of  the  hills  and  rock  terraces.     We  went  on  a 
night  tour  to  Monte  Carlo  and  went  into  the  famous  casino 
built  in  1877  -  mother  of  all  casinos,   and  then  went  on  to 
see  the  Monaco  Palace  where  Prince  Rainier  and  Princess 
Grace  live.     It  was  lighted  up  like  a  jewel  set  on  the  crest 
of  the  great  island  rock. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  July  26  and  27 

We  left  the  hotel  very  early  on  a  motor  coach.  Our 
seats  were  reserved  for  us  in  the  very  front  so  we  had  an 
excellent  view.     Our  drive  took  us  along  the  Riviera  through 
Monaco  and  Monte  Carlo  and  on  into  the  Italian  Riviera.  Our 
course  covered  many  miles  of  breathtaking  scenery  of  the 
beaches  and  points  jutting  out  into  the  blue  Mediterranean 
and  of  the  hillsides  terraced  with  grapes  and  fruit  trees 
and  gardens  of  oleander,   cypress  and  olive  trees.  Rock 
walls  of  magnificent  workmanship  made  these  terraces  even 
more  picturesque.     The  entire  landscape  resembled  one  immense 
Italian  garden.     We  passed  through  a  number  of  port  cities 
and  fantastic  vacation  spots  where  men,  women,  and  children 
were  sunning  themselves  on  the  sand  and  lounging  under 
colorful  umbrellas  or  swimming,  water  skiing,   and  playing  in 
the  surf.     We  arrived,   after  a  full  days  drive,   at  Genoa, 
the  birthplace  of  Columbus  and  found  it  to  be  a  very  old, 
and  so  of  course  antiquated,   as  well  as  a  very  dirty  city. 
The  city  looked  as  if  nothing  had  been  done  by  way  of  renovation 
or  beautif ication  since  the  days  of  its  flourishing  as  a 
great  Italian  port.     Of  course,  gardens  were  in  evidence 
everywhere  and  most  of  these  were  fairly  well  kept  up  but 
the  buildings  were  dirty  and  old  and  unkept.     Statuary  of 
Columbus  and  monuments  to  his  memory  were  the  principle 
interest  and  bore  evidence  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
greatly  revered  by  his  countrymen.     The  hotel  where  we 
stayed  was  the  Bristle  Palace  and  it  was  exactly  that,  an 
old  palace.     Our  room  was  twenty-five  by  forty  feet  -  an 
immense  room  which  could  easily  have  served  as  a  large 
dining  hall  or  even  a  ballroom  at  one  time.     The  floors  were 
of  elaborate  parketry  in  varigated  woods.     The  furniture  was 
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massive /the  walls  were  covered  with  brocaded  damask, and  two 
large  crystal  chandeliers  hung  from  the  ceiling.     The  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  hotel  was  its  spiral  staircase  in 
beautifully-wrought  iron  with  carved  wood  railing.  The 
staircase  extended  in  graceful  spirals  from  the  bottom  floor 
to  the  top  and  one  could  stand  on  any  point  and  see  down  to 
the  bottom  floor  or  up  to  the  top.     All  the  halls  had  marble 
floors  with  oriental  rugs.     The  dining  room  of  rose  and 
white  and  gold  was  an  example  of  Louis  XI  rococco  highly 
ornate  and  elaborate  in  design  with  carved  and  frescoed 
ceiling,  numerous  wall  candalabra  in  crystal  and  gold, 
and  beautiful  Italian  lace  curtains  at  the  windows.  We 
stayed  there  just  the  one  night  and  left  early  in  the  morning 
for  an  all-day  motor  coach  drive  to  Florence. 


Thursday,  July  27-28 

Our  drive  to  Florence  was  another  unforgettable  one. 
We  stayed  very  close  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  morning  and  the  beauty  of  the  blue  seas  edged  by 
the  terraced  Italian  gardens  with  their  beautiful  homes  and 
colorful  beaches  kept  us  on  the  edges  of  our  seats  most  of 
the  time,   even  though  at  times  some  of  us  were  so  sleepy 
■chat  we  could  hardly  keep  our  eyes  open.     Our  first  stop  was 
for  lunch  at  a  colorful  seaside  restaurant  where  we  had 
a  typical  Italian  lunch  of  spaghetti  and  bowls  of  luscious 
fresh  fruit. 


After  another  hour  or  two  of  driving  along  the  seashore 
we  went  inland  and  over  the  Appenine  Mountains  through 
continuing  vistas  of  gorgeous  scenery.     It  was  amazing  to  us 
to  see  how  the  people  built  their  homes  everywhere  in  the 
very  tops  of  the  steeply-sloping  hills  and  mountains. 
Several  times  we  made  the  remark,    "And  we  thought  we  built 
our  homes  in  the  mountains."     Everywhere  were  evidences  of 
the  energy  and  time  which  had  been  spent  on  the  building  of 
rock  walls  and  terraces  throughout  the  mountainous  terrain. 
Another  amazing  thing  was  that  all  of  the  homes  were  large 
villa-type  places  with  no  shacks  or  even  small  homes  anywhere 
to  be  seen.     Also,   it  was  puzzling  as  to  how  it  was  possible 
to  build  them  in  such  places  with  no  apparent  evidence  of 
easy  access  to  them.     Most  of  them  were  of  tan  or  off-white 
stucco  with  red  tiled  roofs  and  completely  surrounded  by 
terraced  gardens  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers.     On  the 
tops  of  the  hills  were  large  fortresses,   castles,  churches 
and  cathedrals  and  even  whole  villages  silhouetted  against 
the  sky.     We  continued  this  leisurely  trip  over  the  Tuscan 
countryside  to  Pisa. 

Our  most  interesting  stop  of  the  day,   in  fact,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  rewarding  experiences  of  the  entire 
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trip,  was  our  visit  to  Pisa  as  we  came  down  out  of  the 
Appenines  onto  the  lower  land  nearer  sea  level.     The  name 
Pisa  means  marshland  and  this  characteristic  of  the  territory 
accounted  for  the  strange  wonder,   the  Leaning  Tower  of 
Pisa.     This  fantastic  and  beautiful  structure  was  planned 
and  started  by  an  architect  who  withdrew  from  the  project 
when  the  settling  of  the  sandy  foundation  caused  the  structure 
to  sink.     After  standing  idle  for  several  years,   the  building 
was  continued  by  another  architect  who  lengthened  the  columns 
on  the  sinking  side  and  shortened  the  new  ones  on  the  high 
side  in  an  attempt  to  straighten  the  tower.     The  structure 
was  completed  but  the  settling  and  consequent  sinking 
continued  until  today  it  is  about  fourteen  feet  off  center. 
Plans  to  stabilize  it  are  being  studied  to  prevent  its 
eventual  toppling  under  the  existing  conditions. 

Near  the  tower  is  the  Bacillica,  matching  in  archi- 
tectural style,  but  constructed  in  the  shape  of  a  cross. 
This  is  known  as  the  great  Cathedral  of  Pisa,   renowned  for 
its  pulpit,   its  famous  paintings  and  mosaics.     The  architecture 
is  a  mixture  of  Romanesque,   Italian  Rennaissance  and  probably 
some  Gothic.     Beyond  the  cathedral  is  the  baptistry,  similar 
in  style,  but  circular  in  shape.     In  the  center,   raised  with 
steps  is  a  circular  cabinet  with  beautiful  alabaster  panels 
having  a  dull  patina  and  carved  with  scenes  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.     On  the  top  of  the  cabinets  are  a  group  of 
small  fonts,  evenly  spaced  around  the  structure.  These 
fonts  are  of  marble  and  resemble  lavatory  basins.  Here 
babies  were  immersed  three  times  up  to  the  necks,   the  heads 
uncovered.     Later,   immersion  was  dispensed  with  because  of 
the  simpler  method  of  sprinkling,   and  the  ritual  was  changed. 

The  dome  of  the  Baptistry  is  double  and  this  accounts 
for  the  organ-like  echoes  which  resound  through  the  building 
and  result  in  an  awe-inspiring  wonder  of  sound.     The  resultant 
overtones  augment  the  sound  into  a  harmonious  blend  of  tones 
like  those  of  a  huge  organ. 

From  Pisa  we  continued  our  journey  to  Florence.  We 
were  the  last  on  the  coach  to  be  taken  to  our  hotel  and  as 
our  bus  made  its  way  through  the  narrow  streets  we  had  an 
unusual  experience,   at  least  for  us.     The  guide  said  it 
happened  frequently.     As  we  tried  going  through  one  narrow 
street,   cars  were  parked  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  The 
passage  between  was  so  narrow  that  we  literally  inched  our 
way  along.     Even  so,   it  was  impossible  to  get  through.  The 
street  was  lined  with  people  craning  their  necks,  offering 
advice,   and  in  other  ways  showing  an  interest  in  the  situation. 
Finally  about  eight  men  took  hold  of  two  cars  and  lifted 
them  bodily  off  the  street  onto  the  sidewalk.     Only  then 
could  we  pass  after  knocking  down  some  of  the  planted 
pottery  along  the  side. 
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We  stayed  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  in  Florence.     This  was  a 
first-class  hotel  which  Lynn  felt  was  the  most  tastefully 
decorated  of  any  we  had  been  in  so  far.     It  was  of  the  Louis 
XVI  period  with  beautifully  furnished  bedrooms  and  white 
marble-tiled  bathrooms.     This  hotel  was  located  on  one  of 
the  important  city  squares  where  a  public  concert  was  held 
every  night  and  people  sat  at  outdoor  tables  and  ate  as  they 
listened.     Our  windows  opened  onto  the  square  and  we  could 
watch  the  people  and  listen  to  the  music  from  our  veranda 
which  had  lighted  sculptured  figures  on  each  side. 

Florence  was  full  of  excitement  and  wonder  -  a  city  so 
steeped  in  tradition,   culture  and  beauty,   that  we  were  made 
vividly  aware  of  the  significance  of  its  glorious  past  when 
the  Medici  family  during  the  Rennaissance  was  prominent  in 
the  sponsoring  of  the  finest  creations  of  painting,  sculpturing, 
and  architecture. 

We  visited  the  Medici  chapels  where  many  of  Michelangelo's 
masterpieces  were  created  and  preserved,   the  Pitte  Palace 
after  the  Pitti  family  lost  its  prominence.     This  palace  was 
filled  with  the  works  of  such  masters  as  Raphael,  Botticelli, 
Titian,   and  others  in  ornate  and  elaborately  decorated  halls 
and  chambers.     We  were  overwhelmed  with  the  inspirational 
beauty  of  Michelangelo's  "David"  in  the  gallery  where  it  is 
housed  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.     We  all  felt  as  we  stood 
in  awe,   that  this  masterpiece  was  worth  coming  across  the 
ocean  to  see.     We  left  Florence  feeling  that  it  was  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  place  in  our  memories. 

Friday,   Saturday,   Sunday,   July  29,    30,  31 

We  left  Florence  by  motor  bus  -  a  very  commodious  one 
with  wide  window  space  on  all  sides.     The  European  busses 
really  put  our  own  to  shame,   for  I've  seen  nothing  to  equal 
them  in  America.     However,  we  had  trouble  on  this  trip.  We 
passed  through  very  interesting  country  similar  to  that 
which  we  have  described  before  and  through  several  places 
which  played  a  significant  part  in  World  War  II.     We  have 
been  and  are  constantly  amazed  at  the  way  whole  cities  are 
built  on  the  very  tops  of  the  mountains  -  they  are  much 
higher  than  hills  -  seemingly  with  no  roads  leading  to  them. 
The  whole  country  side  is  a  garden  of  vineyards  -  lemon  and 
orange  groves  and  other  fruit  trees.     Farming  methods, 
however,   are  still  quite  primitive  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
large  cream-colored  oxen  which  we  saw  plowing  the  fields  and 
women  working  in  the  fields  and  vineyards. 

Our  bus  sprang  a  leak  in  the  waterline  and  it  was 
necessary  to  stop  at  a  garage  which  fortunately  was  close  at 
hand  to  make  repairs.     This  delayed  us  about  an  hour  and  a 
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half,  which  time  we  utilized  by  viewing  the  scenery  around 
us  -  particularly  of  a  huge  castle  on  the  hill  just  above 
where  we  were  stopped.     We  traveled  on  for  another  hour  and 
then  our  bus  stalled  again,   this  time  in  a  small  village 
where  we  caused  quite  a  sensation  for  the  neighborhood 
children.     We  were  supposed  to  have  arrived  in  Rome  at  6:30 
p.m.   but  it  was  after  9:00  p.m.  when  we  finally  arrived 
there.     We  got  located  in  our  hotel,   the  Victoria  Palace  and 
had  dinner  and  then  went  to  bed  since  it  was  too  late  to  do 
anything  else.     We  took  practically  every  tour  there  was  to 
take  in  Rome  and  its  environs,   and  we  really  saw  all  of  the 
things  we  wanted  to  see.     In  spite  of  the  great  numbers  of 
tourists  we  had  good  guides  and  didn't  feel  as  rushed  as  we 
did  in  Paris.     One  tour  took  us  to  see  the  Vatican  Museum 
with  its  courts  full  of  magnificent  statuary,   its  gallery  of 
tapestries  -  some  of  the  greatest  in  the  world  designed  by 
Raphael,   its  gallery  of  geographical  maps,   and  its  frescoes 
by  Raphael,   then  to  the  Sistine  Chapel  which  is  the  seat  of 
the  conclave  for  the  election  of  the  popes  and  which  has  the 
famous  ceiling  frescoes  painted  by  Michaelangelo  during 
sixteen  years  of  his  life.     Here  we  were  in  the  greatest 
crowd  which  we  had  so  far  encountered,  but  we  were  successful 
in  being  able  to  remain  as  long  as  we  wished  viewing  the 
frescoes.     Another  tour  took  us  to  parts  of  ancient  Rome 
where  we  visited  the  Church  of  Saint  Peter  in  Chains.  Here 
is  found  the  great  statue  of  Moses  by  Michelangelo,  considered 
to  be  one  of  his  greatest  masterpieces.     We  saw  the  panoramic 
view  of  the  Roman  forum.     We  visited  the  Trevi  Fountain 
(Three  Coins  In  A  Fountain  -  movie)   and  threw  our  coins  in 
for  good  luck.     We  had  heard  some  say  they  were  disappointed 
in  this  fountain  but  we  weren't.     We  visited  the  Coliseum 
and  marveled  at  the  wonder  of  this  tremendous  structure.  It 
was  rightly  named  for  it  is  colossal.     We  visited  the  catacombs 
where  the  Christians  were  buried  and  where  they  sought 
sanctuary  from  the  Romans.     We  traveled  on  the  old  Appian 
Way  and  saw  the  remains  of  ancient  Roman  tombs.     We  saw  the 
still-standing  walls  of  the  city  of  ancient  Rome.     This  wall 
extends  many  miles  and  is  used  in  many  ways  today  -  even  for 
dwelling  places,   the  walls  being  many  feet  thick.     We  saw 
ancient  Roman  aqueducts,   St.   Paul's  Gate,   the  remains  of 
many  imperial  palaces,   the  Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius;  in 
fact,  we  saw  Rome  as  it  was  and  as  it  is. 

On  Sunday  we  decided  to  go  by  ourselves  to  St.  Peter's 
Cathedral  and  this  proved  to  be  another  great,  great  experience 
We  happened  to  go  during  the  siesta  hour  between  1:00  p.m. 
and  4:00  p.m.     Hardly  anyone  was  in  the  cathedral,  the 
greatest  one  in  the  world.     We  saw  again  Michelangelo's 
famous  Pieta  which  we  had  seen  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair. 
Here  in  its  own  natural  and  appropriate  setting  it  was 
magnificent  and  moving.     The  entire  cathedral  is  so  magnificent 
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that  any  attempt  to  describe  it  would  be  futile.     We  spent 
hours  there  and  felt  rewarded  for  every  minute.     We  went 
through  the  great  treasury  -  the  repository  of  much  of  r.he 
great  wealth  and  many  of  the  fabulous  treasures  of  the 
Catholic  church.     Such  wealth  is  unbelievable  and  indescribable. 
What  else  can  I  say  about  Rome  except  that  we  came  away 
strangely  moved  with  wonder  and  awe  at  the  glory  and  greatness 
of  this  historical  city.     I  am  reminded  here  of  the  lines  of 
Edgar  Allen  Poe  from  his  poem  "To  Helen"  -  "The  glory  that 
was  Greece,   and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome." 

Monday ,  Tuesday ,  Wednesday ,  August  1,   2,  3 

We  left  Rome  for  a  three-day  romantic  south  tour  and  we 
had  the  feeling  that  anything  after  what  we  had  seen  would 
be  anti-climactic,  but  at  the  risk  of  sounding  monotonous  I 
must  say  that  those  next  three  days  gave  us  new  highs  in  our 
traveling  experience.     We  drove  along  the  new  highway  called 
"Highway  of  the  Sun"  to  Naples  with  the  same  beautiful 
Italian  landscape  on  either  side.     We  arrived  at  Naples  just 
as  three  large  ships  were  anchoring  in  the  harbor,  and 
because  this  was  very  exciting  the  traffic  jam  which  resulted 
made  it  practically  impossible  to  get  through,  and  as 
it  was  lunch  time  we  were  taken  to  a  world-famous  restaurant 
in  the  dock  area  where  we  could  watch  all  the  excitement  and 
also  the  local  color  -  fishermen,  markets,   floating  barges 
and  boats,   and  where  we  also  had  a  view  across  the  Bay  of 
Naples  to  Mount  Vesuvius. 

After  lunch  we  traveled  to  Pompeii  where  we  took  a 
walking  tour  through  the  excavations  and  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Roman  city  which  had  been  covered  for  centuries  with  volcanic 
ash  and  pumice  stone  by  the  eruption  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  in  79 
A.D. 

Most  of  the  important  relics  and  treasures  which  had 
been  unearthed  had  been  taken  away  from  Pompeii  and  are  now 
on  exhibition  in  the  Naples  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,   the  British 
Museum,   the  Louvre  and  even  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New 
York.     Much  has  been  carried  away  by  tourists  and  vandals 
who  attempt  to  carry  away  anything  that  is  loose  or  that  can 
be  taken.     Our  guide  took  us  through  what  remains  of  one  of 
the  imposing  mansions  where  remnants  of  splendid  mosaics  and 
mural  frescoes  could  be  seen  on  the  walls  and  floors.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  features  was  the  Greek-styled  house 
with  an  open  atrium  having  no  roof  but  surrounded  completely 
by  the  house  itself.     Beautifully  structured  colonades 
supported  the  roof  on  the  interior  side.     In  the  center  was 
a  fountain  surrounded  by  gardens  of  flowers  and  shrubbery. 
This  walking  through  Pompeii  had  been  quite  strenuous  so  we 
were  glad  to  again  board  our  commodious  air-conditioned  bus. 
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Leaving  Pompeii  we  began  the  drive  along  the  Amalfi 
Highway,  beyond  doubt  the  most  beautiful  and  spectacular 
coast  line  drive  we  had  ever  seen.     The  precipitous  highway 
followed  the  rocky  coast  on  the  very  edge  of  the  perpendicular 
rocky  ledges  several  hundred  feet  to  the  water  below.  We 
felt  as  if  we  were  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth  on 
rhis  narrow  span  of  road.     Many  in  the  bus  were  frightened 
at  the  sharp  curves  which  seemed  to  suspend  the  rear  of  the 
bus  out  into  empty  space  and  frequently  upon  meeting  another 
bus  we  were  forced  to  back  up  to  a  wider  space  so  that  we 
could  inch  our  way  past  each  other.     But  the  scenic  beauty 
of  this  highway  was  simply  beyond  description.     There  were 
still  the  magnificent  villas  and  castles  perched  on  the  very 
tops  and  sides  of  these  precipitous  slopes  with  breathtaking 
views  of  the  mountains  and  sea.     Down  below  where  caves  made 
stretches  of  beach  between  the  rock  passes,  people  and  sailboats 
and  gaily-colored  beach  cabanas  made  us  aware  of  the  festive, 
Italian  holiday  spirit.     Up  and  down  the  ledgings  where  one 
wonders  how  a  foothold  could  be  made  were  rows  of  lemon  and 
orange  trees  with  fruit  so  large  that  the  lemons  resembled 
grapefruit,   and  grape  arbors  with  grapes  that  hung  in  huge 
clusters.     The  roadway  wound  around  so  many  curves  on  this 
precipitous  ledge,   that  we  were  kept  on  the  edges  of  our 
seats,  partly  in  fear  of  our  lives,   and  partly  because  we 
couldn't  bear  to  miss  a  single  scene  as  it  came  into  view. 
I  can  honestly  say  that  it  was  the  most  magnificent,  precipitous, 
and  spectacular  drive  that  any  of  us  had  ever  taken  and  I 
can't  even  imagine  another  one  to  equal  it. 

We  reached  Amalfi,   a  beautiful  coast  line  city,  the 
most  ancient  maritime  republic  in  Italy.     We  drove  on  to 
Sorento  -  called  the  jewel  of  the  peninsula,   famous  for  its 
gardens,   rich  in  tropical  foliage,   and  for  its  lemon  and 
orange  groves.     Here  we  had  dinner  at  an  excellent  hotel  and 
remained  for  the  night.     After  dinner,  Violet  and  Terry  and 
I  took  a  night  tour  of  the  city  provided  by  the  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce.     The  bay  at  night  was  a  beautiful  sight.  The 
next  morning  we  departed  by  boat  for  Capri,   the  magical  isle 
in  the  blue  Mediterranean.     After  a  most  pleasant  boat  trip 
we  arrived  on  the  shores  of  Capri  and  were  met  by  small  row 
boats  which  took  us  into  the  famous   "Blue  Grotto,"  where  the 
water  is  so  blue  and  translucent  that  it  appears  to  be 
artifically  lighted  and  colored.     The  entrance  is  so  low 
and  so  small  that  the  oarsman  has  to  carefully  manipulate 
the  boat  so  as  not  to  injure  the  passengers  who  are  crouching 
very  low  on  the  bottom  of  the  small  boat.     It  was  a  frightening 
and  thrilling  experience  and  one  we  wouldn't  have  wanted  to 
miss.     Lynn  and  Harold  didn't  go  into  the  grotto  for  Harold 
was  really  suffering  with  a  bad  cold  -  we  even  feared  he 
was  on  the  verge  of  pneumonia,  with  a  fever  of  over  102 
degrees  and  a  very  bad  cough. 
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We  left  the  boats  and  were  taken  by  car  to  our  hotel, 
the  Europa  Palace  at  Anacapri.     It  sounds  ridiculous  after 
all  that  has  been  said  about  the  places  we  have  seen  and  the 
accomodations  we  have  had,   for  me  to  say  that  this  was  the 
best  yet,  but  it  is  true.     The  Isle  of  Capri  is  actually  a 
heaven  on  earth  and  we  wished  we  could  have  stayed  there  for 
at  least  a  week.     Everyone  who  goes  there  becomes  so  enamored 
with  its  peacefulness  and  charm  that  he  can  hardly  tear 
himself  away.     It  is  a  quiet,  quaint  place,   away  from  the 
noise  of  the  big  cities,   the  most  unspoiled  place  we  had 
seen.     Our  hotel  was  located  high  on  the  crest  of  the  island 
facing  the  enchanting  Bay  of  Naples  and  a  vast  stretch  of 
the  blue  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  shores  of  Pompeii  with  Mt. 
Vesuvius  rising  above.     The  island  appears  to  be  one  vast 
garden  with  pleasant  places  to  walk,  with  the  constant 
singing  of  birds,  with  perfect  weather  of  sun  and  shade,  with 
all  the  sights  and  sounds  of  everyday  living  in  a  peaceful 
land.     The  pace  of  life  here  is  one  of  tranquility  and 
peace.     One  awakens  to  the  sound  of  the  cock  crowing  rather 
than  to  the  racuous  blast  of  the  motor  horn. 


Our  hotel  was  a  "veritable  oasis  of  unmatched  beauty 
and  quiet. "     Our  room  was  in  a  choice  spot  overlooking  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Bay  of  Naples  with  its  mountains 
in  the  blue  distance  and  looking  down  into  the  beautiful 
gardens  just  below  us  of  many  kinds  of  tropical  plants  and 
flowering  shrubs  in  colorful  profusion.     Purple  bouganvillaea 
clamored  over  the  colorful  stucco  walls  and  these  together 
with  the  green  made  a  harmonious  natural  color  scheme. 


Our  room  was  a  harmony  of  colors.     The  walls  were  of 
deep  olive  green  with  walnut  panneling  and  white  ceiling. 
The  floor  was  of  saddle  brown  marble-tile  and  the  bedspreads 
and  draperies  were  of  a  textured  woven  fabric  of  collaborating 
green,  pumpkin  and  gold.     Two  small  sitting  chairs  and  one 
large  lounge  chair  in  pumpkin-colored  fabric  complimented 
the  color  scheme.     Flowers  and  beautiful  plants  were  everywhere 
in  profusion  inside  and  outside  of  the  hotel  and  it  was 
truly  a  garden  of  paradise.     The  hotel  restaurant  where  we 
had  all  of  our  meals  while  on  the  island  was  excellent  in 
every  detail. 

After  breakfast  we  took  a  delightful  walk  -  one  that 
Lynn  and  I  had  taken  the  afternoon  before  and  one  that  we 
felt  the  others  shouldn't  miss.     It  led  us  through  a  delightful 
lane  lined  on  both  sides  by  trees  which  met  overhead  to  form 
a  continual  arch  of  shade.      It  led  around  the  hill  onto  a 
promontory  where  there  was  a  perfect  view  of  the  island 
shore  and  where  the  incredible  green-blue  of  the  sea  seemed 
to  be  accentuated.     It  was  a  perfect  place  to  say  goodby  to 
the  island.     Just  before  it  was  time  to  leave  we  went  up  to 
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the  roof  garden  on  the  top  of  the  hotel  -  a  perfect  place 
for  lounging,  reading,   sunbathing,   and  visiting.     I'd  have 
loved  to  stay  there  but  could  not,  of  course.     On  the  tiled 
floors  of  the  roof  garden  we  found  these  lines  in  several 
languages : 

The  man  is  like  the  train. 

At  20  years  he  is  like  the  local: 

It  stops  at  every  station 
At  30  years  he  is  like  the  special: 

It  stops  only  at  the  large  towns 
At  40  years  he  is  like  the  express: 

It  stops  at  the  big  cities  only 
At  50  years  he  is  like  the  old 

locomotive : 
It  stops  often  to  water 
At  60  years  he  doesn't  leave  any 

more 

It  remains   ...   in  the  yard. 

The  woman  is  like  the  world 
At  20  years  she  is  like  Africa 

semi-explored 
At  30  years  she  is  like  India 
Warm,  mature  and  mysterious 
At  40  years  she  is  like  America 

Technically  perfect 
At  50  years  she  is  like  Europe 

All  in  ruins 
At  60  years  she  is  like  Siberia 
Everyone  knows  where  it  is 
But  no  one  wants  to  go  there. 

Although  we  were  scheduled  to  leave  Capri  by  helicopter 
together  -  the  five  of  us  -  by  some  mixup  we  were  divided  up  and 
Lynn  and  I  left  earlier  on  one  helicopter  and  Violet,  Harold 
and  Terry  later  on  another.     Harold  needed  the  extra  hours 
of  rest  so  it  worked  out  to  advantage.     Lynn  and  I  were 
taken  from  the  hotel  by  private  car  to  the  helicopter  field. 
The  plane  was  very  small  and  we  were  the  only  passengers  - 
the  two  of  us  and  the  pilot.     We  took  off  from  the  very  edge 
of  land  and  soared  up  over  the  blue  sea  in  such  a  spectacular 
rise  that  our  breath  was  literally  taken  away.  Imagine 
rising  up  immediately  into  the  sky  over  a  wide  expanse  of 
sea  in  a  small  craft  which  actually  seemed  no  bigger  than  a 
teacup  in  the  air.     We  sailed  low  over  the  water  so  that  we 
could  see  the  various  light  craft  -  sail  boats  and  motor 
boats  and  small  ships  as  they  crossed  from  Naples  to  the 
opposite  shores  and  then  high  enough  to  see  the  huge  crater 
of  Mt .  Vesuvius  as  we  passed  it.   We  were  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  making  the  trip  and  it  was  a  thrilling  ride  from 
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start  to  finish.     We  came  down  as  abruptly  as  we  had  taken 
off.     We  decided  to  remain  at  the  airport  to  wait  for  the 
others.     The  hotel  had  made  up  a  delicious  lunch  for  us 
since  we  had  to  leave  before  noon  and  we  had  so  much  food 
that  I  found  some  Italian  workman  who  were  resting  under 
some  trees  and  I  offered  it  to  them  and  they  graciously  and 
willingly  accepted  it.     They  could  speak  no  English  and  I  no 
Italian  but  we  certainly  communicated.     Lynn  and  I  spent  the 
intervening  hours  in  a  pleasant  park  just  outside  the  airport 
and  enjoyed  every  minute  in  the  shade  of  some  beautiful 
ponderosa-like  pines. 

Thursday ,  August  4 

In  due  time  Violet  and  Harold  and  Terry  arrived  on 
their  helicopter  flight.     They,   too,  were  the  only  passengers, 
and  they  enjoyed  the  same  experiences  we  had  had.     We  had 
about  a  two-hour  wait  before  our  plane  would  depart  and  as 
there  wasn't  time  to  go  elsewhere,  we  stayed  at  the  airport 
there  in  Naples  until  time  to  go.     We  were  scheduled  to  go 
back  to  Rome  and  from  there  to  Venice.     When  we  arrived  at 
the  Venetian  airport,  we  found,   to  our  dismay  that  Lynn's 
and  my  baggage  was  not  there.     We  waited  until  everyone  had 
left  the  airport,  but  didn't  find  it.     Our  agent  took  us  to 
our  hotel,  The  Europa,   an  excellent  hotel  facing  one  of  the 
wide  canals  -  in  a  large  motor  boat.     We  were  handicapped, 
for  every  single  thing  we  had  was  in  our  lost  luggage  except 
for  our  tickets,   our  vouchers,   and  our  passports  which  Lynn 
always  carried  on  his  person.     We  arrived  late  at  our  hotel 
but  since  we  had  eaten  on  the  plane  we  were  well  taken  care 
of. 

In  the  morning  after  breakfast  we  went  on  a  walking 
tour  through  the  City  of  Venice.     We  walked  through  the 
interesting  shopping  lanes  -  there  were  actually  no  streets 
and  therefore  no  motor  traffic  -  and  on  to  St.   Marks  Square, 
one  of  the  most  famous  spots  in  the  world.     It  was  exactly 
as  we  had  pictured  it  with  its  historical  architectural 
structures,   its  myriads  of  pigeons  all  over  the  square  and 
perched  all  over  the  buildings,   and  its  people  from  every 
country  converged  there  as  we  were  to  see  the  sights.  On 
the  square  itself  there  were  four  distinct  types  of  architecture: 
Byzantine  in  St.  Mark's  Cathedral,  Gothic  in  an  adjoining 
state  building,   Rennaisance  in  another,   and  Baroque  in 
another  -  all  very  good  authentic  examples  of  each.  Dominating 
the  entrance  to  St.  Marks  were  the  four  famous  horses  which 
have  been  stolen  several  times  and  then  returned. 

In  the  St.  Mark's  Cathedral  is  the  best  example  of 
Byzantine  architecture  extant  in  the  world  today  with  the 
possible  exception  of  St.   Sophia  in  Constantinople.  The 
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walls  and  ceiling  are  finished  in  rich  mosaic  covered  in 
gold  which  gives  a  golden  haze  to  the  atmosphere  and  accounts 
for  its  being  called  "The  Golden  Cathedral."     The  small 
mosaics  are  composed  of  glass  over  gold  leaf,   a  combination 
which  results  in  a  richness  that  is  unusual  in  mosaic  work. 

From  the  cathedral  we  went  into  the  Palace  of  the  Doges 
(the  dukes) ,   across  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,   and  down  into  the 
dungeons  below.     We  visited  a  glass-blowing  exhibition  in  a 
Venetian  glass  factory  where  they  were  making  fine  Venetian 
glass.     We  saw  the  famous  clock  with  its  moving  figures 
which  go  through  an  elaborate  routine  every  hour.     We  walked 
through  the  interesting  shopping  areas  back  to  our  hotel. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the  Academy  of  Arts  which 
contained  a  vast  collection  of  art  by  various  Venetian  and 
Italian  masters  -  mainly  Titian,  Tintoretto  and  Veronese. 

Our  hotel  manager  engaged  a  special  gondola  with  two 
rowers    (gondoliers)    -  most  of  them  had  only  one  -  and  we 
took  a  ride  down  the  Grand  Canal  and  out  into  the  wide  seas 
over  to  the  Island  of  Murano  where  the  most  famous  of  the 
Venetian  glass  is  made.     He  arranged  for  them  to  give  us  a 
special  demonstration  -  it  being  after  regular  hours  -  this 
they  did  and  we  were  the  only  ones  watching  the  demonstration. 
Then  we  were  taken  through  the  various  display  rooms  where 
every  kind  of  beautiful  glassware  -  in  fact,  examples  of  the 
finest  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world,  were  on  display. 
The  ride  back  on  the  gondola  was  positively  thrilling.  It 
was  early  evening  and  the  weather  was  balmy  and  pleasant. 
As  we  glided  back  into  the  Grand  Canal  we  met  other  gondolas 
and  boats  carrying  their  passengers  to  and  fro.     We  passed 
along  and  into  the  narrow  canals  or  waterways  which  were  the 
main  thoroughfares  of  the  city.     These  waterways  wove  in  and 
out  under  bridges  and  arcades  and  past  moss-covered  buildings 
which  had  been  there  for  centuries.     Some  were  former  homes 
of  such  men  as  Marco  Polo.     Our  gondola  took  us  to  the  pier 
of  a  Venetian  lace  factory  and  we  went  through  there  also 
and  saw  demonstrations  of  lace  making  -  bridal  veils,  lace 
table  cloths,   too  expensive  for  us  to  consider  as  they  were 
mostly  made  for  royalty.     From  here  we  walked  back  to  our 
hotel. 

We  ate  dinner  at  our  hotel  restaurant  which  extended 
out  over  the  water  of  the  canal  and  gave  a  spectacular  view 
of  the  night  life  in  Venice.     Many  gondolas  decorated  with 
Venetian  lanterns  and  gaily  colored  lights  floated  down  the 
canal  in  front  of  us.     Several  had  singing  gondoliers  and 
other  musicians  in  them  making  gay  and  romantic  music  as 
they  passed  by  in  the  night.     All  the  enchantment  and  glamour 
of  the  old  world  as  we  had  read  of  it  in  the  stories  of  the 
past  came  to  life  as  we  watched. 
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After  our  dinner  we  walked  over  to  St.  Mark's  square  to 
see  what  might  be  going  on  there  and  we  found  it  alive  with 
gay  crowds,   some  seated  at  tables  listening  to  various  music 
groups,   some  strolling  about,   and  some  just  watching.  We 
found  a  table  near  one  of  the  music  groups  which  sounded 
especially  good  and  sat  down  and  listened  to  the  music  and 
sipped  lemonade  for  about  an  hour.     Since  this  was  our  last 
night  together  we  hated  to  say  goodby  to  the  evening.  We 
had  had  such  a  good  time  together  -  the  five  of  us  -  that 
we  hated  to  see  this  last  day  come  to  an  end.     When  we  went 
back  to  our  hotel,   I  felt  that  this  was  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  days  of  our  trip. 


Friday,  August  5 


We  left  Venice  by  plane  and  arrived  after  an  hour's 
flight  in  Munich,   Germany,  where  we  were  met  by  our  agent 
and  taken  to  the  Hotel  Germania  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
business  area.     Violet  and  Harold  had  to  take  a  private  car 
to  Grunwald,   a  place  up  in  the  Bavarian  mountains  where  part 
of  Harold's  convention  was  being  held.     Lynn,  Terry,   and  I 
were  scheduled  on  an  afternoon  tour  of  the  city  leaving  at 
about  the  same  time  we  so  took  our  separate  ways  with  regret, 
little  knowing  that  Violet  and  Harold  and  Lynn  would  never 
see  each  other  again. 

We  visited  the  Royal  Treasury  where  a  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  jewels,   crowns,   Bavarian  china,   silver  and  gold 
inlay,  Dresden  china  and  other  valuable  and  fabulous  objects 
of  art  were  on  display.     We  were  particularly  impressed  by 
the  number  and  size  of  the  pearls  in  this  collection.  Some 
of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  pearls  in  existence  are 
here  in  this  royal  state  treasury.     Some  of  them  with  other 
jewels  are  still  taken  out  on  state  occasions  and  worn  by 
the  royal  family.     One  particular  treasure  that  impressed  us 
was  that  of  a  statue  of  St.   George  and  the  Dragon  composed 
of  solid  gold  and  intricately  carved  and  inlaid  with  diamonds, 
jade,   rubies,  pearls,   emeralds,   and  other  precious  stones  - 
a  fabulous  piece. 

We  visited  Nymphenburg  Palace  with  its  magnificent  park 
and  gardens  covering  over  500  acres  of  ground.     The  interior 
of  the  palace  was  in  lush  rococco  style.     In  the  main  building 
was  a  collection  of  paintings  of  Munich  beauties  -  all 
favorites  of  King  Ludwig.     Our  tour  covered  many  other 
interesting  places  before  returning  us  to  our  hotel. 


Saturday,  August  6 

We  took  a  full  day  excursion  into  the  beautiful  Bavarian 
Alps  past  quaint  villages  and  mountain  lakes.     We  followed 
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along  a  very  scenic  road  through  pine  forests  and  agricultural 
country  stopping  for  lunch  in  a  picturesque  place  called 
Garmish.      (A  well-known  resort  where  the  world  Olympics 
winter  games  were  held  in  1936.)     Here  a  magnificent  view 
was  to  be  seen  of  the  wide  mountain  range  of  the  Bavarian 
Alps,   topped  by  Germany's  highest  mountain  9,000  feet  above 
sea  level    (The  Zugspitze) . 

We  then  went  on  to  Linderhof,  one  of  the  three  fantastic 
castles  built  by  King  Ludwig  of  the  Hapsburg  line  of  kings. 
He  was  a  devotee  of  King  Louis  XIV  of  France  and  copied  the 
Louis  period  in  the  sumptuous  furnishings,   gardens,  and 
buildings  which  he  was  responsible  for  during  his  lifetime. 
Linderhof  was  a  miniature  replica  of  the  great  Palace  of 
Versaille  in  Paris.     However,   in  this  small  space  he  not 
only  duplicated  what  was  in  the  Versaille  Palace,  but  he 
also  added  more  embellishments,   so  that  this  small  palace 
was  even  more  elaborately  ornate  than  the  large  one  at 
Versaille.     So  much  gold,   so  much  glitter,   so  much  carving 
and  statuary  were  concentrated  in  so  small  a  space  that  it 
was  overwhelming  to  the  senses.     The  hall  of  mirrors,  in 
particular,  with  its  reflections  of  the  dazzling  chandeliers 
mirrored  into  continuing  space,  bore  witness  to  the  extravagance 
and  over-indulgence  of  the  sensual  King  Ludwig.     The  views 
from  the  windows  of  the  castle  were  all  breathtakingly 
beautiful  especially  from  those  of  his  bedroom,  which  revealed 
beautiful  cascades  of  water  flowing  down  several  hundred 
feet  into  a  spectacular  fountain  and  pool  below.     Ludwig  was 
particulary  fond  of  the  peacock  and  the  swan  and  these  were 
found  in  great  numbers  on  his  estate  and  used  as  motifs  in 
much  of  the  decoration.     A  lovely  kiosk  or  mosque  using  the 
peacock  motif  was  a  focal  point  of  one  of  the  gardens. 
Inside  were  gorgeous  peacocks  of  transparent  alabaster  and 
several  others  inlaid  with  jewels  and  precious  stones. 

One  of  his  favorite  retreats  was  a  grotto  with  a  huge 
rock  opening  about  eight  feet  high.     A  secret  spring  released 
the  rock  exactly  as  one  would  imagine  the  opening  of  the 
cave  in  Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves.     The  opening  led 
into  a  series  of  caves  with  simulated  stalactites  and  stalagmites 
upon  the  walls  and  floors  and  culminated  in  a  widened  area 
with  a  small  lake  upon  which  floated  a  swan-like  gondola  of 
gold  and     mother  of  pearl.     The  walls  were  painted  with 
scenes  from  his  favorite  subjects  -  mostly  fanciful  nymphs, 
shepherds  and  beautiful  women.     Here  King  Ludwig  used  to  sit 
and  meditate.     The  castle,   the  gardens  with  its  fountains, 
the  mosque,   the  grotto  -  all  together  gave  one  the  feeling 
of  being  in  a  land  of  fairy-tale  enchantment. 

From  there  we  went  through  more  beautiful  mountain 
country  to  Oberamergau  where  we  visited  for  about  two  hours. 
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This  is  the  city  famous  for  the  Passion  Play  and  for  the 
wood  carving  which  is  known  the  world  over.     We  visited  the 
most  important  wood-carving  exhibitions,  and  wandered  through 
the  quaint  narrow  streets  where  many  of  the  houses  were 
covered  with  old  frescoes  of  historical  as  well  as  religious 
figures.     I  might  mention  that  in  the  place  supposed  to  be 
most  famous  for  its  wood  carving  I  picked  up  a  small  wooden 
object  and  upon  looking  on  the  bottom  found  the  words  "Made 
in  Japan."     Ironical,  to  say  the  least. 


Sunday,  August  7 

We  left  Munich  the  next  morning  on  the  Austrian  air 
lines  flight  to  Vienna  and  arrived  there  just  before  noon. 
As  usual  we  were  met  by  our  agent  and  taken  to  nhe  Sacher 
Hotel  which  is  Vienna's  most  famous  hostelry  and  "inter- 
nationally renowned  period  piece."     This  hotel  is  also 
famous  for  its  cuisine.     Our  room  was  a  period  piece  in 
itself  with  large  oil  paintings  on  the  walls  and  tapestried 
furniture,  and  crystal  chandeliers  but  also  very  modern  with 
king  sized  beds  and  immaculate  and  well-equipped  bathroom. 
Whenever  we  mentioned  the  Sacher  Hotel  as  the  place  where  we 
were  staying,  someone  would  say  "How  did  you  possibly  get  in 
there?     You  must  have  made  reservations  months  ago."  Which, 
of  course,  we  had.     Lynn  went  to  the  American  Express  to  get 
some  Austrian  money  and  the  agent  there  said,   "Well,  if 
you're  staying  there  this  twenty  dollars  will  buy  about  two 
cups  of  coffee."     Our  driver  who  drove  us  back  to  the  airport 
after  our  visit  in  Vienna  said,   "Well,  you  couldn't  have 
stayed  at  a  better  place;   it's  awfully  hard  to  get  in  the 
Sacher.     Their  food  is  known  all  over  the  world.  Everyone 
should  eat  at  least  one  meal  at  the  Sacher."     We  were  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  have  all  our  meals  there  during  the  two 
days  -  all  paid  for  in  advance  before  we  left. 


On  Sunday  afternoon  we  went  on  a  motor  coach  excursion 
to  the  southern  outskirts  of  Vienna,  passing  the  picturesque 
old  Liechtenstein  Castle,   the  interesting  Children's  Village, 
and  an  old  millsite  which  had  become  famous  by  a  song  of 
Franz  Schubert.     We  stopped  at  an  old  Cistercian  Abbey 
occupied  by  an  order  of  monks  and  then  went  on  to  the 
Meyerling,  the  former  hunting  lodge  of  Crown  Prince  Rudolph 
and  the  place  where  he  met  his  death  in  a  mysterious  double 
suicide  or  murder.     We  stopped  for  an  hour  to  listen  to 
Vienese  music  under  the  linden  trees  at  the  renowned  Cafe 
Sacher.     Our  ride  took  us  through  the  beautiful  Vienna  woods 
hillsides,  made  famous,  of  course,  by  Strauss  in  his  "Tales 
of  the  Vienna  Woods."     Dinner  in  the  famous  Sacher  Hotel 
Dining  Room  ended  our  day. 
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Monday /  August  8 


This  morning  we  boarded  another  motor  coach  which 
picked  us  up  at  our  hotel  for  a  tour  through  historical 
Vienna.     On  this  tour  we  were  shown  all  the  important  sights 
of  the  city.     We  passed  the  opera  house  -  which  we  had  been 
seeing  through  our  hotel  window  -  we  were  shown  the  monuments 
of  Schiller,  Goethe,  Mozart,  Franz  Joseph,   and  Marva  Theresa; 
the  museum  of  fine  arts  and  natural  history  and  the  Hof burge , 
rhe  former  imperial  winter  residence.     We  crossed  over  the 
Danube  canal  to  the  huge   lunapark  of  Vienna  with  its  ferris 
wheel  so  huge  that  the  cars  were  rhe  size  of  public  trams. 
Then  we  crossed  the  Danube  River  which,   incidentally,   is  far 
from  blue  bur  which  we  were  anxious  to  see,  nevertheless. 
All  through  the  city,   statues  of  famous  Vienese  musicians 
and  writers  and  famous  men  were  to  be  seen  at  every  street 
crossing  and  at  every  strategic  spot.     Continuing  our  way  we 
passed  the  parliament  buildings,   rhe  town  hall,  the  university, 
rhe  Schubert  Fountain  and  a  house  where  Beethoven  once 
lived.     We  drove  to  a  hill  where  we  had  a  magnificent  panoramic 
view  of  rhe  ciry  and  then  on  ro  Schonbraum  Palace.     We  spent 
almost  two  hours  going  through  this  palace  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  try  to  describe  ir  except  to  say  that  in 
several  ways  it  surpassed  any  we  had  been  in  so  far.  We 
went  through  45  rooms  all  elaborately  carved,  ornamented, 
and  furnished.     One  of  the  very  interesting  features  was  the 
large  white  porcelain  and  gold  stoves    (of  the  Nuremburg 
rype)    in  almost  every  room.     Also  this  castle  had  several 
rare  and  valuable  collections  of  Chinoiserie  given  to  Vienna 
by  the  Chinese  emperor  at  the  completion  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Three  beautiful  rooms  were  decorated  in  the  Chinese 
influence.     The  entire  castle  predominated  in  a  decor  of 
gold  and  white.     Its  great  halls  and  banquet  rooms,   as  well 
as  its  corridors  and  guest  rooms  were  elaborately  furnished 
and  decorated.     Many  exquisite  and  priceless  displays  of 
Meissen  china  both  in  individual  pieces  and  in  decorative 
fixtures  adorned  the  rooms.     The  exterior  of  the  building 
was  rather  ausrere  and  unattractive  except  for  the  gardens 
which  were  of  undescribable  beauty  stretching  as  far  as  one 
could  see  in  parks,   fountains,   statuary,  groves  of  trees, 
etc.     Lynn  reminded  me  that  throughout  this  castle  were  the 
most  beautiful  inlaid  floors  that  we  had  seen  anywhere. 

We  drove  back  to  the  city,  had  lunch  at  the  hotel,  and 
then  walked  through  the  city  streets  to  Stadt  Park,  a  beautiful 
municipal  park  in  the  heart  of  the  city.     There  we  sat  and 
enjoyed  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  surroundings  and  listened  to 
Vienese  music  played  by  an  extraordinarily  fine  group  of 
musicians.     We  stayed  as  long  as  we  had  time  for  and  then 
walked  back  to  our  hotel ,  stopping  on  the  way  to  purchase  a 
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few  little  souvenirs  for  our  grandchildren.     We  went  to  our 
room,  dressed  and  then  had  an  elegant  dinner  in  the  famous 
Sacher  dining  room.     All  the  food  was  delicious  and  even 
exciting  in  the  way  it  was  prepared  and  served.  Eating 
there  was  really  an  experience. 


Our  hotel  called  a  taxi  for  us  and  we  were  taken  back 
to  the  Schonbrum  Castle  where  we  went  to  the  opera  L' Italian 
in  Algirs  by  Rossini.     Our  seats  had  been  procured  for  us  in 
advance  so  we  had  no  idea  where  we  would  be  sitting.  Imagine 
our  surprise  and  delight  to  find  ourselves  in  the  very  best 
seats  in  the  house  -  on  the  front  row  of  the  very  best  seats 
where  we  had  a  direct  view  of  the  orchestra,  the  stage  and 
all  over  the  theatre  as  well.     We  could  hardly  imagine  our 
good  fortune.   In  fact,  we  have  been  continually  amazed  at 
the  quality  of  every  phase  of  our  travels.     We  loved  the 
opera  -  the  orchestra  was  exceptionally  fine   (Terry  was 
especially  delighted  with  the  oboest) ,   the  singing  -  individuals 
and  chorus  -  was  all  and  more  that  we  could  have  hoped  for; 
the  costumes  were  glamorous  and  the  settings  were  beautiful. 
The  theater  itself  with  its  beautiful  hanging  crystal  chandeliers  , 
its  ornate  carving,  its  festooned  cages  and  boxes  and  its 
general  atmosphere  of  elegance  made  the  evening  an  unforgettable 
one.     We  hailed  a  taxi  and  were  taken  back  to  our  hotel 
feeling  that  we  had  had  another  perfect  day. 


Tuesday,  August  9 


We  were  driven  to  our  plane  about  fifteen  miles  away 
and  took  off  for  Salzburg  where  we  were  met  as  usual  by  our 
agency  representative.     We  were  taken  to  our  hotel  -  The 
Grand  Winkler,   as  usual,   one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  city. 
For  a  change,  we  bought  some  luscious  fruit,  peaches,  bananas, 
and  oranges,  and  had  lunch  in  our  room  before  leaving  for  an 
afternoon  of  sightseeing.     We  went  by  motor  coach  on  a  tour 
of  the  city  and  were  impressed  by  its  size  and  its  beauty. 
Most  of  these  European  cities  have  an  abundance  of  parks  , 
fountains,   and  beautiful  old  trees  which  lend  an  air  of 
hospitality  and  beauty  quite  lacking  in  most  of  our  own 
cities.     On  any  street  one  may  find  benches  under  shady 
trees  where  he  can  stop  to  rest  or  meditatate  at  any  time  of 
the  day  or  night. 

We  were  shown  all  the  important  places  and  things  in 
the  city,  visited  an  old  Catholic  cathedral  and  drove  up  to 
several,   high  areas  overlooking  the  city  where  we  could  have 
a  panoramic  view  of  Salzburg.     We  then  went  to  the  estate  of 
a  former  archbishop  who  had,   to  say  the   least,   a  salty  sense 
of  humor.     Beautiful  formal  gardens  with  fountains  and  pools 
were  everywhere  to  be  seen.     At  one  end  of  a  large  garden 
area  was  a  small  amphitheater  with  a  marble  table  and  large 
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bench  seats  permanently  fixed  in  a  formal  grouping  fronting 
it.     A  small  decorative  aperture  was  carved  on  the  top  of 
each  of  these  benches.     The  archbishop  and  his  friends  made 
merry  on  various  occasions,   and  when  the  guests  had  imbibed 
too  heavily,   the  archbishop  would  turn  a  key  which  released 
jets  of  cold  water  up  through  the  seats  completely  drenching 
the  seated  guests.     We  were  spared  this,   however,   for  our 
guide  had  forewarned  us  and  placed  us  in  an  alcove  where  we 
were  protected  from  the  deluge.     But  -  from  there  on,  every 
fountain,   every  statue  or  bust,   every  niche  in  the  walls 
could  be  a  hidden  trap  and  at  any  moment  a  spray  or  even 
burst  of  water  would  come  down  upon  or  at  us.     It  so  happened 
that  everyone  had  on  his  raincoat  or  storm  clothes  because 
it  was  a  rainy  day  and  so  could  actually  enjoy  the  fun,  but 
we  couldn't  imagine  people's  being  subjected  to  it  when  they 
were  not  prepared  for  being  drenched.     As  I  said,  this 
archbishop  had,   to  say  the  least,   a  rare  sense  of  humor. 


We  were  brought  back  to  our  hotel  where  we  had  our 
dinner,   and  since  we  had  nothing  scheduled  we  went  for  a 
long  walk  through  the  interesting  shopping  centers  until  we 
reached  a  beautiful  park  area.     We  sat  down  here  and  rested 
and  visited  for  well  over  an  hour  and  then  walked  through 
the  park  to  further  enjoy  its  beauty.     Immense  trees  of 
every  variety,   fountains,   statuary,   gorgeous  beds  of  flowers 
were  everywhere  throughout  the  park.     We  came  away  feeling 
rested  and  refreshed.     As  usual  we  wished  we  could  have 
stayed  in  Salzburg  for  a  longer  time. 


Wednesday,  August  10 


We  had  a  thrilling  ride  in  the  plane  which  took  us  from 
Salzburg  to  Innesbrook.     The  terrain  all  the  way  is  in  the 
high  Tyrolean  Alps  and  the  plane  flew  so  close  to  the  mountains 
on  both  sides  that  we  were  almost  fearful  of  touching.  In 
the  entire  flight  we  did  not  fly  so  high  that  we  didn't  feel 
as  if  we  were  right  close  to  the  mountains.     When  the  plane 
came  down  we  found  ourselves  in  a  beautiful  valley  completely 
surrounded  by  mountains.     We  almost  felt  as  if  we  were  at 
home, for  the  mountains  there  in  many  respects  resembled  our 
own.     We  were  met  and  taken  to  our  hotel,   as  usual  one  of 
the  best,   the  Maria  Theresia,  where  we  had  a  very  lovely 
room  with  a  view  of  the  main  square  on  Maria  Theresia  Street 
where  marble  statues  and  fountains  had  been  erected  to  her 
honor . 


After  lunch  we  took  a  sight-seeing  tour  of  Innesbrook 
visiting  the  old  town  and  its  narrow  Gothic  houses,  the 
famous  silver  chapel  in  the  court  church,   and  then  up  into 
the  mountains  where  we  had  magnificent  views  of  the  valley 
below.     Here,  we  visited  a  state  museum  which  had  floors  and 
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floors  of  relics,   documents,   and  paintings  relative  to  the 
area.     On  each  floor  were  huge  windows  with  spectacular 
views  out  over  the  mountains.     Also  from  these  windows  we 
could  see  views  of  the  huge  ski  lifts  and  jumps  which  are  so 
characteristic  of  these  countries. 

After  the  tour  we  took  a  stroll  through  what  is  called 
the  Old  Town  and  the  Hofgarten   (court  gardens) .     This  was 
such  a  beautiful  place  covering  acres  of  ground  all  landscaped 
with  huge  trees,   spectacular  fountains  and  statuary,   and  yet 
so  restful  and  inviting  that  we  sat  down  and  relaxed  for 
well  over  an  hour,   something  we  seldom  do  at  home  in  a  park 
or  public  garden  of  any  kind.     I  can't  describe  the  peace 
and  serenity  which  pervaded  the  atmosphere  in  those  beautiful 
gardens.     Again  we  came  away  rested  and  revivified. 

We  walked  back  to  our  hotel  and  got  ready  for  dinner. 
One  of  the  most  pleasant  features  of  our  entire  trip  were 
the  delicious  dinners  served  so  beautifully  in  all  the 
hotels  where  we  stayed.     They  were  a  part  of  each  day  that 
we  especially  looked  forward  to  and  we  were  never  disappointed. 

After  dinner  this  night  in  Innesbrook  we  had  tickets 
for  a  Tyrolean  concert  of  singing  and  folk  dances  at  the 
concert  hall  of  the  Maria  Theresia  Hotel.     We  sat  at  a  table 
very  near  the  front  where  we  had  a  very  good  view.     A  very 
interesting  French  family  of  four  -  a  father,  mother,   son  of 
about  eleven  years  and  a  grandmother  sat  with  us.     They  were 
on  vacation  and  traveling,   as  we  were,   through  these  countries. 
The  father  knew  a  little  English  and  I  knew  a  little  French 
and  we  really  got  along  quite  well.     We  had  a  very  pleasant 
evening  with  them,   and  the  program  was  simply  delightful. 
It  was  in  two  parts,   the  first  called,   "Singing  Resounding 
Austria"  and  it  consisted  of  a  Tyrolean  band  mixed  chorus 
singing  Austrian  melodies,   instrumental  solos,  yodeling,  and 
dancing.     The  second  part  was  called  "A  Day  in  the  Tyrolean 
Mountains"  and  this  was  the  same  groups  singing,  playing, 
and  dancing  the  happy,   gay  music  of  this  wonderful  country. 
It  was  a  delightful  evening  of  gaiety  and  fun  for  everyone 
there.     The  next  morning  we  left  the  hotel  in  a  private  car 
which  took  us  through  a  beautiful  stretch  of  country  back  to 
the  airport  where  we  departed,  again  with  regret  for  such  a 
short  stay.     We  were  especially  regretful  too  because  this 
was  actually  the  end  of  our  travels  in  Europe.     We  flew  back 
to  England  and  knew  that  we  were  now  on  our  way  home. 

Thursday,  August  11 

We  were  met  at  the  airport  by  the  same  man  who  had  met 
us  the  first  time,   our  wonderful  Mr.   Mantle.     Seeing  him 
there  waiting  for  us  was  actually  like  seeing  an  old  friend. 
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He  accompanied  us  to  the  Park  Lane  Hotel,   the  same  one  we 
had  stayed  in  before,   and  was  very  helpful  to  us  in  every 
way.     The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  get  established  in  our 
rooms  -  we  had  a  regular  suite  with  entrance  hall,  two 
bedrooms  and  bathroom.     We  sent  some  of  our  clothes  to  be 
cleaned  and  pressed.     We  left  the  hotel  and  went  for  a  long 
walk  through  the  London  streets.     Terry  took  us  into  a  very 
interesting  place  to  eat  and  we  had  dinner  there.  After 
dinner  we  walked  some  more  and  passed  a  theater  where  they 
were  showing  a  Cary  Grant  picture  which  none  of  us  had  seen, 
a  hilarious  comedy,   relaxing  and  fun.     Then  we  walked  back 
to  the  hotel  and  to  bed. 

Friday,  August  12 

After  breakfast  in  the  hotel,  we  went  to  Madam  Tussaud's 
a  place  Lynn  had  heard  his  mother  talk  about  on  her  trip 
abroad  when  he  was  only  six  years  old,   so  of  course  we  had 
to  go  there.     Here  we  saw  all  the  famous  figures  of  church 
and  state  of  England  as  well  as  America  and  many  other 
countries.     The  figures  were  so  life-like  that  seeing  them 
was  like  being  in  the  presence  of  the  real  people.  The 
court  scene  with  all  the  present  English  royalty  from  the 
Queen  Mother,  Elizabeth,  Queen  Elizabeth,   to  some  of  the 
important  lords  and  ladies  of  the  realm,  was  particularly 
interesting  and  fascinating.     Some  of  the  ladies  were  absolutely 
beautiful  and  they  were  dressed  in  gorgeous  formal  attire. 
We  could  hardly  take  our  eyes  away  from  them.     Many  of  our 
famous  and  infamous  movie  stars  were  featured  in  their 
various  roles,   all  very  realistically  portrayed.     Of  course, 
we  went  through  the  "chamber  of  horrors"  and  the  "hall  of 
mirrors,"  neither  of  which  needs  any  discussion.     We  bought 
some  fruit  and  went  back  to  the  hotel  and  had  an  hour's  rest 
and  then  went  out  again  -  this  time  to  the  British  Museum. 
We  were  just  going  through  the  section  where  the  Elgin 
marbles  -  the  marble  carved  scenes  and  bas  relief  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  Parthenon  by  the  British  -  were  housed, 
and  who  should  we  meet  but  David  Stimpson,  his  wife  and  a 
couple  they  were  traveling  with.     We  were  all  delighted  to 
see  each  other  and  had  a  good  visit  together.     In  all  the 
crowds  of  people  there  are  in  London,   it  was  really  amazing 
that  we  should  meet  that  way.     We  continued  our  way  in  the 
museum  and  saw  as  many  of  the  famous  things  as  we  had  time 
for.     One  could  spend  months  there  and  never  see  all  there 
is  to  see.     We  did  see,   in  addition  to  the  marbles,  the 
Portland  vase  which  is  the  finest  of  Grecian  stone  cut  ever 
in  the  world.     It  is  made  of  two  layers  of  jaspar  -  one  of 
white  overlaying  one  of  blue.     The  white  is  cut  back  to  the 
blue  leaving  a  design  in  bas  relief  on  the  blue  -  exquisite 
and  magnificent.     We  saw  many  original  manuscripts,  among 
them  the  Magna  Carta,   several  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Grey's 
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"Elegy,"  Dickens,  Kipling,  Browning,   and  many,  many  more. 
We  saw  the  famous  Rosetta  Stone,   also.     We  thought  we  might 
have  time  to  come  back  again,  but  time  did  not  permit. 

We  left  the  museum  and  went  strolling  through  the 
London  streets.     We  went  into  an  old  and  interesting  Chinese 
restaurant  where  we  had  a  really  delicious  dinner,  Chinese 
style.     Afterward  we  went  to  see  the  movie,    "Ten  Commandments" 
which  Terry  was  especially  anxious  to  see.     From  there  we 
boarded  the  underground   (another  new  experience  and  one 
which  everyone  who  goes  to  London  must  have)   and  went  to  our 
hotel . 

Saturday,  August  13 

This  morning  we  were  scheduled  to  pick  up  a  car  which 
Terry  was  going  to  drive  to  several  places  he  wanted  us  to 
see,   but  when  he  tried  to  get  the  car,  he  found  that  the  car 
rental  agency  contract  would  not  release  a  car  to  a  driver 
under  twenty-three.     Terry  told  them  that  he  had  been  driving 
in  London  for  over  two  years,  but  this  made  no  difference. 
The  agency  then  tried  to  find  another  rental  agency  who 
could  let  us  have  a  car  but  it  being  a  weekend  no  cars  were 
available.     A  bit  disappointed  but  not  discouraged  we  went 
from  there  to  the  Victoria  Station  and  took  a  train  to 
Canterbury  where  we  spent  a  wonderful  day.     The  weather  was 
perfect  -  one  of  those  days  for  which  England  is  particularly 
known  -  probably  because  at  this  time  of  the  year  they  are 
not  frequent.     We  strolled  through  the  picturesque  streets 
of  this  famous  old  town,  walked  through  the  gardens  and 
parks  leading  to  the  cathedral,   and  then  went  through  the 
Old  Canterbury  Castle  which  had  stood  as  a  shrine  through 
centuries  of  English  history.     Then  we  again  walked  around 
rhe  town,   saw  the  old  wall  built  by  the  Romans,   and  the  many 
quaint  shops  and  homes.     This  town  is  the  seat  and  headquarters 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  archbishop  resides  here. 
We  found  an  interesting  and  quaint  old  English  teashop  and 
there  we  had  a  characteristic  English  luncheon  without  the 
tea.     We  visited  there  with  some  interesting  and  friendly 
English  people  who  were  on  vacation  and  on  their  way  to 
Bradstavis,  Kent,  on  the  coast.     This  is  the  way  the  English 
■cake  their  vacations  and  you  see  them  visiting  places  all 
over  England  and  even  in  Europe. 

After  lunch  we  strolled  through  the  park  and  sat  down 
for  an  hour  enjoying  the  sunshine  and  watching  the  interesting 
birds,   fountains,   and  people  after  which  we  boarded  our 
train  and  went  back  to  London. 

We  were  lucky  to  have  procured  tickets  for  the  per- 
formance of  Swan  Lake  in  the  Royal  Festival  Hall,   and  this 
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exquisite  performance  of  ballet  and  symphonic  orchestra  was 
one  of  the  highlights  of  our  trip.     We  sat  completely  entranced 
during  the  entire  performance.     Terry  made  the  comment  that 
"it  was  one  of  the  finest  nights  that  he  had  ever  spent," 
and  Lynn  and  I  felt  the  same. 

Sunday ,  August  14 

We  had  called  Eleanor  and  Bob  Anderson  earlier  and  they 
had  made  a  date  to  pick  us  up  at  the  hotel  and  take  us  to 
Sunday  School  at  the  Hyde  Park  Ward.     It  was  good  to  see 
them  again  and  we  spent  the  entire  day  with  them.     On  our 
way  into  the  chapel  we  met  Sister  Christine  Robinson  and  had 
a  moment's  visit  with  her.     Owing  to  their  busy  schedule  and 
our  tight  program  we  had  not  been  able  to  see  President  and 
Sister  Robinson  so  we  were  glad  for  this  brief  encounter. 
Sunday  School  was  most  satisfactory  and  we  enjoyed  all  of  it 
including  the  excellent  lesson  given  by  Sister  Patterson, 
the  bishop's  wife.     As  usual,   there  were  more  visitors  then 
members  present,   and  we  were  happily  surprised  to  see  several 
from  home.     Franz  Johanson  and  a  friend  were  there  -  Franz 
stranded  because  of  the  airline  strike  and  trying  to  get 
passage  home;   Lorna  Nielson,   one  of  our  BYU  English  faculty 
members  who  has  been  in  London  this  summer  going  to  school 
was  also  there;   and  I  was  happy  to  see  one  of  our  General 
Board  members,   Sister  Fanny  Kinnitz  who  was  on  her  way  to 
Hamburg  for  a  Relief  Society  conference.     After  Sunday 
School  Bob  and  Eleanor  took  us  and  their  niece,  Jan,  who  was 
visiting  with  them,   to  lunch  at  the  Athenien  Hotel,  a  very 
"posh"  place  as  Terry  put  it.     We  were  in  a  small,  very 
beautiful  dining  room  reserved  especially  for  our  group. 
The  luncheon  was  really  a  full-course  dinner,  with  iced 
melon  to  begin,  excellent  roast  beef  with  Yorkshire  pudding, 
salad,   rolls,  delectable  chocolate  dessert,   etc.     Then,  Bob 
drove  us  in  his  car  through  much  interesting  English  country- 
side to  Hampton  Court  and  there  we  went  through  the  castle 
formerly  belonging  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  taken  from  him  by 
King  Henry  VIII  who  had  him  beheaded.     The  court  castle  was 
filled  with  works  of  art  of  many  of  the  great  masters  and 
their  schools.     The  gardens  of  Hampton  Court  are  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world  and  they  were  at  the  peak  of 
their  beauty  at  this  time.     The  sunken  gardens  with  their 
gorgeous  beds  of  multi-colored  flowers  and  their  flowing 
fountains,   and  classic  sculpture  were  beyond  description. 
We  were  in  the  court  and  on  the  grounds  for  nearly  three 
hours  and  then  we  drove  back  to  London  through  more  interesting 
countryside.     Bob  drove  us  through  some  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  city,  pointing  out  significant  places  such  as 
the  Bank  of  England,   the  fabulous  new  business  area  which 
has  recently  been  built  over  bombed  out  districts,  and  modern 
skyscrapers  equal  to  any  in  America.     Then  we  went  to  Bob 
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and  Eleanor's  residence  in  Arlington  House  which  is  one  of 
the  most  exclusive  residence  hotels  in  all  of  London.  They 
occupy  a  suite  of  rooms  larger  than  many  of  our  houses 
beautifully  and  expensively  furnished  with  everything  you 
could  possibly  imagine.     The  suite  included  an  impressive 
entrance  hall,   a  beautiful  living  room  with  large  French 
windows  opening  on  to  a  veranda  overlooking  St.   James  Park, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  London,   a  lovely  dining  room 
decorated  in  the  Georgian  period,   an  elegant  master  bedroom 
with  individual  dressing  rooms  and  private  baths  -  Eleanor's 
in  pink  and  white  and  gold,   and  Bobs  in  browns,  greens  and 
gold;   a  guest  room  with  its  private  bath,   a  service  area 
with  maid's  room  and  lavatory,   linen  closets  galore,   and  a 
small,   compact,  but  very  attractive,  kitchen.     Every  part  of 
the  house  was  beautifully  and  tastefully  decorated  and 
furnished.     Eleanor  served  us  a  light  snack  including  fruit 
punch,   sandwiches  and  warm  pound  cake,   and  we  visited  for 
awhile  and  then  Bob  walked  with  us  to  the  corner  which  was 
only  a  short  distance  from  our  hotel.     We  insisted  on  his 
not  getting  out  his  car  to  take  us  home.     We  had  surely 
enjoyed  the  day  with  them  and  appreciated  their  hospitality. 

Monday,  August  15 

We  left  the  hotel  after  having  breakfast  there,  and 
walked  through  the  London  streets  for  a  distance  and  then 
took  a  bus  to  Westminister  where  we  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  day.     We  went  through  the  Houses  of  Parliament  with  a 
good  guide  to  lead  us.     This  great  building  which  is  the 
seat  of  government  for  England  and  the  Commonwealth  is  fabulous 
not  only  in  its  history  and  its  traditions  but  also  in  its 
architecture,   its  furnishings  and  its  setting  there  on  the 
great  River  Thames.     Any  attempt  to  describe  what  is  to  be 
seen  and  felt  there  would  be  foolish  on  my  part.     All  I  can 
say  is  that  the  "great  heart  of  England"  seems  to  be  centered 
here  in  this  traditional  spot.     From  there  we  went  into 
Westminister  Abbey,   and  this,   I  must  confess,  was  one  of  my 
favorite  spots  of  rhe  trip.     Whether  this  is  because  of  its 
beauty  -  for  it  is  a  structure  of  great  elegance  and  beauty, 
or  whether  it  is  because  my  lifetime  of  interest  in  English 
literature  has  endowed  this  spot  with  a  special  significance 
and  even  a  particular  reverence,  or  whether  it  is  these  and 
many  other  things  combined,   I  do  not  know,  but  Westminister 
Abbey  fulfilled  all  of  my  expectations  of  what  it  would  and 
should  be  and  I  am  grateful  that  I  could  be  there. 

We  left  the  Abbey  and  went  to  the  Tate  Gallery  of  Art 
where  countless  works  of  the  great  masters  are  displayed 
from  ancient  times,   through  the  renaissance,   through  traditional 
periods,   down  to  the  most  modern  periods.     All  we  could  do 
was  walk  through  the  various  rooms,  pausing  before  the  ones 
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we  recognized  or  ones  which  had  some  particular  appeal  and 
wish  we  had  much,  much,  more  time  to  spend.     We  had  lunch  in 
the  luncheon  room  of  the  gallery  and  then  went  to  the  Albert 
and  Victoria  Museum  considered  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  in 
the  world.     Since  Lynn  was  especially  anxious  to  see  the 
period  furniture  we  spent  some  time  going  through  floor 
after  floor  of  rooms  and  corridors  displaying  all  periods  of 
furniture  in  their  appropriate  settings  -  no  use  to  try  to 
describe  them.     At  one  point  when  we  were  looking  at  an 
especially  elaborate  display  of  Louis  XV  rococco  extravagance 
and  elegance,   two  women  paused  to  look  and  one  said,  "Now, 
that's  the  kind  of  French  provincial  that  I  really  like." 

This  museum  had  no  limit  to  its  exhibits  of  every  kind 
of  art  and  handicraft  under  the  sun.     Aisle  after  aisle  and 
corridor  after  corridor  and  room  after  room  of  elegance  and 
beauty  made  this  museum  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  impressive 
that  any  of  us  had  ever  seen.     To  see  so  much  was  simply 
overpowering  to  the  senses  -  both  physically  and  emotionally. 
We  went  back  to  our  hotel,   rested  for  an  hour,   got  dressed 
for  dinner,   and  then  went  to  Simpsons  on  the  Strand,  the 
restaurant  most  famous  in  London  for  its  roast  beef  and 
Yorkshire  pudding.     We  had  tried  to  get  reservations  there 
when  we  had  first  arrived  in  London  with  Violet  and  Harold 
but  had  not  been  able  to  get  in,   so  this  time  we  called 
early  and  were  successful.     It  was,  without  doubt  some  of 
the  best  beef  we  had  eaten  on  our  trip  and  eating  there  was 
a  real  experience.     After  dinner  we  had  tickets  to  see  the 
musical  play  "Robert  and  Elizabeth"  adapted  from  the  play 
"The  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street."     The  music  was,   for  the 
most,   gay  and  catching,  but  I  felt  that  the  lyrics  did  not 
do  justice  to  either  Robert  Browning  or  Elizabeth  Barrett. 
The  setting  and  scene  changing  were  particularly  good  however, 
and  the  play  was  interesting  and  enjoyable.     To  see  it  in 
London,  very  near  to  the  very  streets  -  Wimpole  Street, 
Oxford  Street,   and  Canandish  Square,  made  it  particularly 
interesting  to  us.     We  walked  through  the  London  streets  all 
the  way  home,   and,   to  say  the  least,   after  such  a  day,   I  was 
tired ! 

Tuesday,  August  16 

We  had  breakfast  at  the  hotel  and  walked  the  few  blocks 
to  the  American  Embassy.     Bob  had  asked  us  to  come  so  that 
he  could  show  us  the  Embassy  and  his  headquarters.  He 
welcomed  us  after  we  had  been  received  by  the  desk  clerk  who 
phoned  Bob's  office  and  had  us  announced  by  Bob's  private 
secretary.     His  office  was  very  impressive  -  a  large  corner 
room  with  beautifully  draped  windows  on  two  sides  and  tastefully 
furnished  and  decorated.     His  three  assistants  occupied 
offices  adjoining  his  along  the  same  corridor.     He  occupies 
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a  position  of  responsibility  and  importance  in  the  embassy. 

He  showed  us  all  around  the  place  and  explained  its  workings 

and  functions.     Then,   after  our  declining  his  invitation  to 

remain  there  and  have  lunch  with  him,  he  got  his  car  and 

drove  us  to  our  next  destination  which  was  Herrod's,   one  of 

the  largest  and  best  department  stores  of  London.     We  went 

all  through  this  big  store,   and  were  really  impressed  by 

the  immensity  and  personality  of  the  store  -  women's  fashions 

and  accessories  of  all  types  and  kinds,  men's  equipment  of 

all  kinds,  everything  for  children,   sports,  household,  etc., 

etc.,   etc.     Then  we  visited  another  large  store,   Self ridges, 

as  large  but  not  nearly  so  high  classed  as  the  first.  We 

left  there  and  went  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  -  mostly 

paintings  of  all  periods  and  kinds  -  and  from  there  to  the 

National  Portrait  Gallery  where  pictures  of  famous  men  and 

women  particularly  of  England  were  hanging.     All  the  kings 

and  queens  and  great  people  of  the  realm  were  portrayed. 

Then,  because  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  stand  on  Westminister 

Bridge  and  view  the  city  from  that  point,  we  went  there  and 

it  was  really  a  tremendous  sight  -  London  silhouetted  against 

the  sky  with  its  towers,   its  turrets  and  its   "great  heart" 

exposed  to  our  view.     It  was  a  great  sight  to  see  on  our 

last  day  in  London.     We  walked  on  until  we  reached  St.  James 

Park  and  there  we  sat  down  on  a  park  bench  in  front  of  a 

small  beautiful  lake  where  ducks  and  pelicans  and  swans 

played  and  swam  to  the  delight  of  all  who  watched.     It  was 

another  perfect  day  of  warm  sunshine  and  mild,  pleasant 

breezes,   and  we  sat  there  and  basked  for  about  two  hours 

while  Terry  did  a  few  last  minute  errands.     Then  we  walked 

through  this  beautiful  park,   across  the  mall,   and  into 

another  beautiful  park,   the  Green  Park  just  across  the 

street  from  our  hotel.     We  never  ceased  to  be  amazed  at  the 

number  of  people  who  spend  hours  in  the  parks,   not  only  in 

England,   but  all  through  Europe  as  well.     Our  hours  of 

relaxation  in  these  parks  gave  us  a  sense  of  something  which 

we  miss  in  the  busy  life  we  lead  at  home.     No  one  ever  has 

time  nor  inclination  to  sit  and  relax  or  dream  or  meditate 

in  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  a  beautiful  park.     Back  at 

the  hotel  we  changed  our  clothes  and  prepared  for  our  last 

evening  in  the  great  city.     Terry  took  us  to  the  Cumberland 

Hotel  dining  room  where  they  have  what  is  called  "The  Carnery." 

It  is  one  of  the  very  popular  places  to  eat  and  truly  an 

experience  we  would  have  hated  to  miss.     We  were  seated  at 

our  table  and  served  from  cocktails  and  hors  d'oeuves  and 

then  we  went  to  a  big  table  or  tables  where  every  kind  of 

huge  roast  immaginable  stood  ready  to  be  carved.     Each  guest 

carved  his  own  meat  and  he  could  have  as  much  or  as  many 

kinds  of  meat  as  he  could  eat.     Everything  was  excellent  and 

we  enjoyed  our  dinner  immensely.     This  was  not  a  cheap  place 

but  one  frequented  by  people  who  knew  and  wanted  good  food. 

After  dinner  we  took  a  taxi  and  went  to  the  famous  Old  Vic 
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Theater  to  see  "Trelauney  of  the  Wells/'  a  well-known 
English  comedy  drama  which  has  had  great  popularity  through 
the  years.     It  had  a  splendid  cast  and  I  loved  the  good  old 
English  cockney  as  well  as  the  refined  English  of  the  aristocra 
of  England  -  both  were  portrayed  excellently  in  the  play. 
Afterward,  we  decided  against  a  taxi  and  in  favor  of  the 
underground  for  the  last  ride  in  London.     We  arrived  at  our 
hotel  close  to  midnight  after  another  interesting  and  full 
day . 


Wednesday,  August  17 


We  had  our  last  breakfast  in  the  hotel,   said  our  goodbyes 
to  the  staff  and  then  met  Mr.   Mantle  in  the  lobby  at  9:00 
a.m.   He  had  the  big  black  Rolls  Royce  to  take  us  to  the 
airport.     The  ride  there  through  the  city  and  then  through 
the  English  countryside  for  the  last  time  was  very  enjoyable 
and  we  savored  every  last  minute  of  it.     When  we  arrived  at 
the  airport,  Mr.  Mantel  handled  all  the  details  for  us, 
passports,   customs,   tickets,   etc.,   and  then  told  us  goodby. 
He  had  surely  helped  to  make  both  our  stays  in  London  very 
pleasant  ones  and  we  hated  to  say  goodby  to  him. 

The  sight  in  the  airport  was  unbelievable.     Terry  said 
that  in  all  the  times  he  had  been  there  during  his  two 
years  -  and  it  had  been  his  responsibility  to  meet  many 
missionaries  when  they  arrived  and  take  them  back  when  they 
departed  -  he  had  never  seen  it  like  this.     Hundreds  of 
people  were  sitting  on  all  the  benches  and  on  their  luggage, 
standing  by  waiting  and  hoping  for  a  seat  on  a  plane  to  the 
states  or  elsewhere.     With  so  many  airlines  tied  up  by  the 
strikes  all  lines  were  congested  and  it  was  impossible  for 
these  people  to  get  transportation.     Mr.  Mantle  said  that 
some  of  them  had  been  there  for  as  many  as  five  days  at  a 
stretch.     We  had  no  difficulty  whatsoever,   as  we  had  tickets 
on  the  Pan  American  Lines  and  our  plane  went  out  as  scheduled. 
Our  flight  was  pleasant  and  comfortable.     The  dinner  served 
on  the  plane  was  excellent  and  altogether  it  was  a  very 
enjoyable  experience.     I  must  report  that  this  day  was 
Lynn's  and  my  anniversary  and  Lynn  said  he  couldn't  think  of 
a  better  way  to  spend  it  -  going  home!     This  was,   in  fact,  the 
last  anniversary  we  were  privileged  to  have.     His  death  occurre 
in  July  of  the  following  year. 
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NEW   ZEALAND  TRIP 


The  Relief  Society  Board  gave  me  an  assignment  in  New 
Zealand  with  Sister  Darlene  Dedekind  as  my  companion.  This 
was  a  return  visit  for  Darlene  as  she  had  fulfilled  an  assign- 
ment there  the  preceding  year.     She  approached  me  with  the  idea 
of  going  a  week  ahead  of  our  assigned  schedule  and  visiting 
in  parts  of  the  South  Seas  on  the  way  to  our  destination  in 
New  Zealand.     I  accepted  the  idea  enthusiastically  and  we 
received  permission  and  approval  from  Sister  Spafford  to 
make  the  necessary  adjustments  in  our  schedule. 


On  Tuesday,  August  25,  1967,  Darlene  Dedekind,  General 
Board  member  and  dear  friend,  and  I  left  on  United  Airlines 
for  the  first  part  of  our  flight  to  the  far  away  islands  of 
the  Pacific. 


I  was  happy  to  have  a  real  send-off  at  the  Salt  Lake 
Airport.  Violet  and  Harold  drove  me  up  to  the  airport  and 
there  we  met  Cathie  and  her  mother,  Helen  Pearson,  and  the 
boys,  Johnny  and  Tommy.  LynnAnne  was  there  with  Bryan  and 
their  children  including  the  new  little  girl,  Rebecca,  Carol 
Lynn,  Shari ,  Taylor,  Robin  and  Heidie.  It  was  a  thrill  to 
have  them  all  there  to  see  me  off. 


We  arrived  in  San  Francisco  where  we  were  met  by  Kathryn 
and  Brent  with  their  new  little  baby  girl,  Laura.     We  visited 
with  them  for  nearly  three  hours  and  then  left  for  our  next 
stop,  Honolulu,  by  Pan  American  airlines.     Our  stay  in 
Honolulu  was  short,   six  hours  in  the  early  morning,  but  we 
enjoyed  the  atmosphere  of  a  heavenly  starlit  sky  over  a 
shimmering,  white-crusted  ocean  and  then  left  for  Pago  Pago 
and  from  there  to  Apia,  Samoa,  where  we  were  taken  by  limousine 
taxi  to  our  hotel,   the  Aggie  Grey,   our  first  chance  to 
really  rest.     We  did  just  that  relaxing  in  our  room  in  this 
colorful,   romantic  setting.     This  hotel  has  been  made  famous 
by  "countless  writers  of  the  South  Seas."     The  owner  is  an 
elderly  colorful  woman  whom  I  was  fortunate  to  meet  and 
visit  with  briefly  as  I  was  listening  to  a  group  of  Samoan 
singers  and  dancers  rehearse  for  the  night's  performance. 
She  came  in  and  sat  down  near  me  and  I  recognized  her  from 
her  pictures. 

On  our  way  from  the  airport  to  the  hotel,  our  cab  driver 
stopped  at  the  mission  home  and  we  went  in  to  get  what 
information  we  could  on  the  Mormons  here.     We  met  the  mission 
president,  Wayne  Shute  and  his  wife  and  mother.     They  invited 
us  to  have  dinner  with  them  that  night  and  they  picked  us  up 
at  the  hotel.     We  had  a  delicious  dinner  and  enjoyed  our 
visit  with  their  family.     They  invited  us  to  join  them  on  a 
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trip  over  the  island  the  next  morning.     The  drive  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  I  have  ever  had.     Samoa  is  a  veritable 
paradise  with  a  profusion  of  coconut  palms,  banana  trees, 
taro  trees,   breadfruit  trees, huge  ferns  -  much  like  the 
ones  we  used  to  have  in  Bricker  Haven  only  much  larger. 
Native  huts  and  homes  were  interspersed  throughout  the  bush 
growth  and  near  them  and  in  them  were  the  Samoan  children 
and  people,   a  very  interesting  and  pleasant  race  of  people. 

President  Shute  stopped  at  various  beautiful  spots 
along  the  way  to  show  us  the  different  beauty  spots  - 
falls,  etc. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  small  chapel  way  out  in  this 
beautiful  island,  the  members  of  the  priesthood,   about  20 
men,  were  assembled  and  waiting  for  his  arrival.     While  they 
had  their  meeting,  we  four  women,  Mrs.   Shute,  President 
Shute 's  mother,   Darlene  D.   and  I  went  for  a  very  pleasant 
walk.     We  were  gone  about  an  hour  and  returned  just  as  the 
meeting  let  out.     Then  came  the  big  event  of  the  day. 
President  Shute  informed  us  that  the  Samoans  were  going  to 
entertain  us  at  a  very  important  ceremony,   the  Kava  Ceremony, 
in  honor  of  President  Shute  and  his  guests.  (President 
Shute  said  that  this  kava  juice  had  some  of  the  qualities  of 
novacaine.)     We  sat  around  crosslegged  in  a  huge  open  cere- 
monial hall  and  around  this  circle  were  several  very  important 
chiefs  of  the  Samoan  people.     Several  talks  were  given  and 
then  each  person  was  given  the  cup  of  kava  juice,  wrung  out 
by  hand  from  the  kava  root.     Of  course,  we  all  had  to  drink 
it  for  to  have  refused  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  great 
discourtesy.     We  realized  that  it  was  a  great  honor  for  us 
to  be  asked  to  participate  in  this  ceremony,   and  it  was  an 
experience  which  none  of  us  will  ever  forget.     A  huge  banquet 
was  then  served  to  us  on  large  banana  leaves. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  three  enormous  meals  were 
served  daily  to  guests  of  the  Abbey  Grey  Hotel.     These  were 
included  in  the  hotel  bill    ($28.00  per  day  for  a  twin-bedded 
room  for  two) . 

When  we  returned  from  our  trip  with  the  Shutes  we  went 
for  a  shopping  tour  on  foot  through  the  Apia  shopping  districts 
We  purchased  only  some  postcards  and  this  notebook,  returned 
home,  took  showers  and  dressed  for  dinner,   ate  an  enormous 
meal,   came  home  and  brought  our  "diaries"  up  to  date  and 
went  to  bed.     Before  dinner,   however,  we  went  out  in  front 
of  the  hotel  which  overlooks  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  sat  there 
on  benches  and  watched  a  gorgeous  sunset  over  the  ocean. 
The  silhouette  of  the  island  background  made  a  spectacular 
view  in  the  sunset  glow.     A  beautiful  ship  stood  in  the 
harbor,  making  the  scene  even  more  thrilling.     The  ship  was 
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a  large  cruiser  from  New  Zealand,  and  its  lights  were  all 
ablaze  as  it  lay  there  at  ease  in  the  harbor. 


Friday,  August  2  8 

We  left  our  hotel,  the  Aggey  Grey  in  Apia,   and  went  by 
bus  to  the  airport,  a  20-mile  drive  along  a  beautiful  coast 
line.     We  went  by  plane  on  the  Polynesian  airlines  to  Pago 
Pago,  where  we  engaged  a  friendly  cab  driver   (Villem)  to 
take  us  to  the  Church  school.     We  had  called  the  school  on 
our  arrival  to  find  out  how  to  contact  the  Church  people  in 
Pago  Pago.     The  secretary  asked  us  to  come  out  to  the  school 
to  meet  the  principle,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  stake 
presidency,  Jack  Welton.     He  was  wonderful  to  us  and  had  one 
of  his  associates    (Mr.   Rasmusson)   take  us  to  the  center  of 
town  where  the  Relief  Society  were  holding  a  bazaar.  There 
we  met  Mrs.   Welton  and  she  took  us  all  over  the  bazaar.  She 
introduced  us  to  the  stake  president,   a  native  Samoan  and  in 
the  course  of  our  rounds  with  her  I  was  introduced  to  a  Mrs. 
Fanene ,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  sister-in-law  to  Marie 
Fanene ,   a  former  student  of  mine  at  the  "Y."     She  went  with 
us  in  Mrs.   Welton' s  car  to  where  Marie  and  her  husband  lived 
and  they  were  surprised  and  delighted  that  I  had  come  to  see 
them.     They  insisted  on  giving  me  two  beautiful  handwoven 
floor  mats  and  one  to  take  to  Olive  Mitchell  who  had  also 
been  her  teacher. 


We  had  luncheon  at  the  Weltons  and  then  were  taken  to 
the  airport.     When  we  arrived  there  we  found  the  Fanenes 
waiting  for  us  to  see  us  off.     They  gave  both  Darlene  D.  and 
me  beautiful  shell  leis  as  a  parting  gift.     Everyone  here  is 
so  kind  and  generous  that  we  can  hardly  get  over  it.  We 
felt  as  if  we  were  leaving  longtime  friends  when  we  said 
good-by  to  the  Weltons  and  the  Fanenes. 

We  arrived  at  our  destination  in  Nandi ,  Fiji  Islands, 
and  spent  the  night  in  an  interesting  hotel  where  a  program 
of  Fijian  music  and  dancing  was  in  progress. 


Sunday,  August  30 

The  view  through  our  bedroom  window,  which  extends  the 
full  width  of  our  room,   is  so  beautiful  that  is  is  not 
possible  to  do  it  justice  in  words.     There  is  everything: 
beautiful  trees  with  all  kinds  of  birds,   rolling  green 
hills,   a  river  flowing  through  the  foreground,  and  the  whole 
scene  extending  far  up  into  the  heavily  forested  mountains, 
not  the  kind  of  mountains  we  are  used  to  at  home,  but  mountains 
nevertheless . 


We  left  the  scene  regretfully,   had  breakfast  and  took 
the  bus  for  a  long  7-hour  trip  around  the  large  Fiji  Island 


from  Nandi    (Nadi)    to  Suva.     We  had  airline  tickets  for  this 
trip  but  were  advised  to  take  the  drive  instead.     We  were 
not  sorry,  for  we  enjoyed  the  drive.     The  north  side  of  the 
island  was  not  nearly  so  beautiful  and  lush  as  that  of 
Samoa,   but  the  south  side  was  worth  going  all  the  way  to 
see.     As  we  came  into  view  of  Suva  Bay,   I  was  reminded  of 
Nice  on  the  Riviera.     The  Fijian  people  are  different  in 
physical  features  and  dress  from  the  Samoans.     Actually,  I 
liked  the  Samoan  characteristics  the  better  and  their 
homes  are  more  interesting  even  if  more  crude.     The  Fijian 
mode  of  life  appears  to  be  more  British  influenced  than  does 
the  Samoan;    in  fact,  Fijian  cities  and  villages  are  very 
modern  in  appearance. 

We  arrived  in  Suva  about  five  and  got  located  in  our 
room  in  the  Travelodge  Motel,   a  large  beautiful  one  superior 
to  most  of  ours,   and  took  a  cab  to  the  Mormon  Chapel.  This 
particular  chapel  site  was  chosen  by  President  McKay  on  one 
of  his  visits  and  the  people  are  very  proud  of  it.  We 
arrived  just  in  time  for  the  sacrament.     Both  of  us  were 
very  much  impressed  by  the  beauty  and  spirituality  of  the 
services.     Except  for  a  talk  from  a  Mormon  missionary  who  is 
leaving  for  home,  everything  was  done  by  Fijian  saints  and 
done  remarkably  well,   even  to  a  very  good  choir.     We  remained 
after  and  introduced  ourselves  and  were  taken  back  to  the 
hotel  by  three  young  Fijian  elders.     The  policy  now  in  all 
the  South  Sea  countries  is  that  only  a  small  percent  of  the 
missionaries  are  imported.     Most  of  them  are  young  men  of 
their  own  race  and  they  are  very  successful. 


Monday,  August  31 

The  sliding  doors  of  our  room  in  the  Travelodge  in  Suva 
opened  onto  a  private  terrace  overlooking  beautiful  gardens 
of  palm  trees  and  exotic  flowers.     Beyond  these  gardens 
extended  the  Bay  of  Suva  with  its  blue  waters  reaching  to 
the  heavily  wooded  hills  in  the  distance.     A  few  sailboats 
and  yachts  anchored  in  the  bay  added  to  the  tranquil  beauty 
of  the  scene.     The  air  was  filled  with  the  sound  of  singing 
birds  of  many  different  kinds  and  colors.     It  was  fascinating 
to  sit  there  and  look  at  and  listen  to  all  that  surrounded 
us.     Our  stay,  as  at  the  other  stopping  places  on  our  trip, 
was  all  too  short,   and  we  wished  we  could  have  stayed  at 
least  a  week  in  each  place. 


Our  ride  back  to  Nandi  on 
minutes  (45)  to  cover  what  had 
day  before.  We  arrived  at  our 
very  close  to  the  airport,  had 
a  cab  to  take  us  to  the  shoppi 
clerk  said  that  there  was  a  bu 


the  plane  took  only  a  few 
taken  over  7-hours  by  bus  the 
hotel  which  was  purposely 
lunch,   and  were  about  to  call 
g  district  when  the  desk 
which  departed  every  half 
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hour  and  which  cost  nine  cents.     A  cab  would  have  cost  us 
three  dollars.     We  were,  with  the  exception  of  one  other 
woman,   the  only  white  people  on  the  bus;  but  we  thoroughly 
enjoyed  our  ride.     We  had  an  exciting  day  shopping.  Sister 
Dedekind   (Darlene)   wanted  to  buy  a  special  camera  and 
equipment  for  her  husband   (a  doctor)    and  she  had  several 
shops  which  had  been  recommended.     I  bought  a  small  Kodak 
instamatic  camera  and  some  films  and  a  small  tape  recorder, 
all  for  prices  which  were  about  a  third  of  what  they  would 
have  cost  at  home. 

We  took  the  bus  back  to  the  hotel,   again  the  only  white 
people  on  it,   and  although  it  was  now  dark,  we  had  not  the 
slightest  fear.     Everyone  was  helpful  to  us  in  showing  us 
where  to  get  off  and  in  making  us  feel  welcome  among  them. 
We  wondered  what  our  family  and  friends  at  home  would  have 
thought  if  they  could  have  seen  us  in  the  midst  of  all  those 
Fijians.     As  I  got  off  the  bus  I  turned  and  waved  to  all  of 
them  and  said  that  that  nine  cents  was  the  best  I'd  ever 
spent.     Everyone  laughed  and  waved  back. 

We  had  to  get  up  at  3:30  a.m.   as  our  plane  was  leaving 
at  5:00  for  New  Zealand  (Auckland). 

Tuesday ,   September  2,  Auckland 

Most  of  this  day  was  spent  in  travel  -  air,   bus,  and 
waiting.     We  had  lunch  at  the  South  Pacific  Hotel  where  we 
stayed.     Darlene  renewed  her  acquaintance  with  several 
friends  whom  she  had  met  here  the  year  before  or  who  had 
known  her  daughter  who  had  filled  a  mission  here  two  years 
before . 

One  of  our  most  pleasant  experiences  was  in  meeting 
President  and  Sister  William  Roberts  -  representative  for 
this  region.     They  "took  us  over"  and  were  charming,  congenial 
hosts  during  our  stay  in  New  Zealand.     President  Roberts  is 
a  tall  distinguished  looking  man  with  a  voice  somewhat  like 
Cary  Grant's,   and  in  appearance  a  combination  of  Walter 
Pidgeon  and  President  Lindon  Johnson!     He  is  not  only  regional 
representative  of  the  Twelve  but  also  in  charge  of  Church 
distribution  in  translations,   real  estate  investigator  in 
purchases  for  the  Church  and  several  other  things  -  a  remark- 
able man. 

One  of  Darlene' s  daughter's  friends  brought  us  a  beautiful 
bouquet  of  fresh  flowers  for  our  room.     Although  winter  is 
just  coming  to  its  close  the  flowers  and  blossoms  are  everywhere 
in  evidence,  and  we  were  delighted  to  have  these  lovely  ones 
in  our  room.     When  we  left  we  gave  them  to  the  porter  who 
carried  our  luggage  and  he  said  his  wife  would  be  delighted 
to  have  them. 
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The  Primary  representatives  Ruby  Haight  and  Alta  Miller 
met  us  for  breakfast  and  from  then  on,   the  four  of  us,  with 
President  and  Sister  Roberts    (Norma)   were  together  almost 
constantly . 

We  took  the  bus  at  10:30  a.m.    for  Paihia,   a  beautiful 
coastal  city  at  the  northern  tip  of  the  island.     We  stayed 
at  a  very  pleasant  apartment  hotel  which  had  every  convenience 
of  home,  a  motel  especially  equipped  for  vacationing  families 
(Ala  Moana) .      It  was  located  in  a  beautiful  bay  in  full  view 
of  the  ocean  and  surrounded  by  lawns  and  palm,    lemon  and 
other  tropical  trees. 

We  had  dinner  with  Brother  and  Sister  Roberts  in  their 
apartment  and  thus  began  a  delightful  association  which 
continued  until  the  end  of  our  stay  in  New  Zealand.  Every 
night  after  our  conferences  were  over  we  met  wherever  we 
were  -  usually  in  the  Robert's  rooms  and  had  "quick  brew" 
and  biscuits,   cheese,   fruit,   etc.     We  became  acquainted  with 
the  New  Zealand  Chinese  gooseberries  or  kiwi  fruit  and  we 
almost  foundered  on  them.     In  fact,  whenever  we  saw  a  fruit 
store  or  stand  we  would  stop  to  buy  Chinese  gooseberries, 
mandarin  oranges,    "Granny  Smith"  apples,   and  wherever  we 
traveled  -  on  the  bus,    in  planes,   cars,   etc.,  we  had  these 
fruits.     Ruby  had  a  great  supply  of  almond  nuts  and  sunflower 
seeds  and  Darlene  usually  had  a  Cadbury  carmella  bar  to 
contribute  to  our  snacks. 


September  3 

We  had  breakfast  all  together  in  the  Robert's  apartment 
and  at  10:30  a.m.   were  picked  up  by  Sisters  Able  (Stake 
President)    and  Kehoe    (Secretary)    and  were  taken  for  a  very 
interesting  drive  to  several  of  the  most  historic  spots  in 
this  part  of  New  Zealand.     We  saw  the  oldest  stone  house  - 
now  a  rather  old-fashioned  store  -  and  were  given  a  personal 
tour  through  all  the  rooms,  upstairs-and-down  while  the 
proprietor  recited  its  history.     We  visited  a  model  old 
Maori  village  as  it  was  originally  with  its  huts,  burial 
structures,   ceremonial  buildings,   etc.     We  visited  the 
Treaty  House  -  an  old  and  beautiful  historic  spot  where  the 
history  of  New  Zealand  is  preserved  in  pictures,  maps, 
artifacts  of  all  kinds  and  ceremonial  halls  where  the 
Maoris  and  the  Pokihaus    (whites)   British  made  their  treaty 
in  1740,   bringing  New  Zealand  under  English  protection.  The 
site  of  this  Treaty  House  is  a  beautiful  harbor  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  is  surrounded  by  well- 
kept  grounds. 


From  here  we  went  through  the  beautiful  Kauri  tree 
forests  where  the  oldest  and  largest  of  these  beautiful 
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trees  are  found.  All  kinds  of  luxuriant  tropical  growth  - 
ferns,  palms,  flowering  plants  and  trees  of  all  kinds  make 
it  a  veritable  paradise. 


On  our  return  to  the  hote 
the  Relief  Society  sisters  had 
hadn't  been  able  to  eat  en  rou 


1  we  had  a  picnic  lunch  which 
prepared  for  us  but  which  we 
te  because  of  the  damp  weather. 


Friday,   September  4 

We  got  up  real  early  and  after  breakfast  with  Ruby 
Haight  and  Alta  Miller  -  the  Primary  board  members  -  we  were 
picked  up  by  two  Maori  sisters  and  taken  to  Whangerai  to 
catch  our  flight  back  to  Auckland.     We  took  a  cab  to  our 
Hotel  South  Pacific  where  we  had  a  rest  and  then  dinner. 
After  dinner  we  dressed  in  our  evening  clothes  -  long  dresses  - 
and  went  with  Brother  and  Sister  Roberts  to  the  opera. 


Saturday,   September  5 

We  took  a  7:30  a.m.    flight  to  Hamilton  and  were  met  on 
our  arrival  by  a  member  of  the  stake  presidency  who  took  us 
from  there  to  the  Temple  where  we  met  President  Brown  and 
his  wife,   the  President  and  matron  of  the  temple.     We  went 
from  there  to  visit  the  church  school  which  was  very  impressive, 
located  on  a  beautiful  site  adjacent  to  the  temple  and 
called  "Temple  View. "     Later  we  met  the  president  of  the 
North  Auckland  Stake  of  the  Relief  Society,   Sister  Sanders. 
We  attended  stake  conference  that  evening. 


Sunday,   Se pt ember  6 

We  attended  Sunday  School 
chapel  and  afterward  we  were  p 
took  us  to  her  ward  for  fast  m 
members  were  called  to  the  sta 


in  the  Temple  View  Ward 
icked  up  by  Sister  Sanders  who 
eeting.     All  four  of  us  board 
nd  to  bear  testimonies. 


After  the  meeting  we  went  to  the  Sanders  home  for 
dinner  and  there  we  met  a  family  who  became  very  dear  to  me 
and  with  whom  I  continued  to  correspond  after  my  return 
home  -  Brother  and  Sister  Sanders  son  John  and  daughters 
Jennifer  and  Verity  and  baby  Clayton. 

We  returned  to  our  hotel  and  almost  immediately  were 
visited  by  Sister  McDonald,   Stake  President  of  South  Auckland 
and  her  counselors.     They  brought  food  -  food  -  and  more 
food  -  how  the  New  Zealanders  do  eat!     Of  course  we  had  to 
eat  with  them  in  spite  of  the  big  dinner  we  had  eaten  at  the 
Sanders.     They  stayed  very  late  and  we  were  really  tired 
when  they  finally  left. 
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Monday ,   September  7 


Sister  Sanders  and  her  son  John  and  daughter  Jennifer 
picked  us  up  at  our  hotel  at  7:30  a.m.   and  took  us  to  the 
airport.     As  we  told  them  goodby  we  felt  almost  as  though  we 
were  leaving  part  of  our  family. 

We  arrived  at  Wellington  at  10:35  a.m.   and  found  no 
one  there  to  meet  us.     Our  baggage  had  been  mistakenly  taken 
to  the  bus  terminal  so  we  had  to  chase  it  down  by  taxi.  We 
went  to  the  White  Heron  Lodge  where  we  were  met  by  President 
and  Sister  Roberts  and  we  had  a  delicious  breakfast  together 
in  the  lodge  dining  room.     Then  we  ladies  and  Sister  Roberts 
went  into  the  town  to. shop.     We  had  a  Relief  Society  conference 
meeting  that  night  and  afterwards  went  for  a  "quick  brew"  to 
the  Robert's  room  in  the  lodge.     This  was  always  a  pleasant 
ending  to  our  day. 

Tuesday ,   September  _8 

The  "group"   had  breakfast  together  and  afterward  we 
were  met  by  Brother  Coombs  of  the  Church  Translation  Program. 
He  traveled  with  us  from  this  point  on  for  the  next  few  days 
and  proved  to  be  very  good  company. 

Sister  Fare,   the  Stake  Relief  Society  President  took 
Sister  Roberts  and  Darlene  D.   and  me  to  Relief  Society  in 
lower  Hutt,   a  suburb  of  Wellington.     It  was  the  homemaking 
meeting  and  one  of  the  lesson  discussions  that  I  had  written 
was  given  and  done  very  capably.     Later  we  went  to  the  Relief 
Society  president's  home  and  had  another  meal,   "tea,"  consisting 
of  all  kinds  of  "savory"   foods  and  sweets. 

Everywhere  we  went  we  were  presented  with  beautiful 
orchid  corsages  and  some  special  gift. 

That  evening  we  had  our  regular  "group"  gathering  at 
the  Robert's  rooms.     We  took  our  own  cups  and  saucers  from 
our  rooms.     On  our  way  back  to  our  rooms  very  late  that 
night,   Alta  Miller  dropped  her  cup  and  it  lit  on  the  only 
place  in  the  entire  corridor  where  it  could  have  broken  -  a 
metal  floor  fixture  and  it  broke  into  pieces.     It  was  the 
funniest  thing  to  happen  that  we  laughed  so  hard  we  actually 
cried. 

Wednesday,   Septembe r  9 

We  met  the  Roberts'   and  Brother  Coombs  for  breakfast  at 
7:30  a.m.     The  food  was  excellent  as  was  most  of  the  food 
throughout  our  stay  in  New  Zealand. 
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We  left  for  Hawkes  Bay  by  plane  and  had  a  pleasant 
flight  to  Napier  where  we  were  met  by  President  Sydney 
Crawford  and  his  daughter,  Jewel.     President  Crawford  was 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  men  I  have  ever  met  -  handsome, 
suave,   dramatic,  with  a  gorgeous  voice,   and  sophisticated  in 
both  looks  and  manner.     He  took  us  to  an  excellent  lunch  at 
a  very  old,   but  lovely,  Masonic  Hotel,  very  British  in  decor 
and  atmosphere.     The  lunch  was  beautifully  served  and  delicious 
from  first  to  last.     It  terminated  by  President  Crawford's 
ordering  a  delicious  "special"  drink  which  added  a  real 
flair  to  the  luncheon. 


We  were  taken  to  Hotel  Traveloge  in  Hastings  and  after 
unpacking  we  went  for  a  walk  to  town  to  do  some  shopping. 
We  had  an  early  dinner  with  the  "group"  and  then  went  to  a 
conference  meeting  at  Bridge  pa  Chapel.     After  conference  we 
met  for  our  usual  "quick  brew"  with  the  Roberts'. 


- hursday,   September  10 

Jewel  Crawford,   a  Maori  girl  almost  as  dramatic  and 
colorful  as  her  father,  met  us  and  took  us  to  the  Hastings 
chapel  where  the  Primary  and  Relief  Society  had  arranged  a 
wonderful  full  day's  program  in  our  honor.     Such  beautiful 
singing  we  had  seldom  heard.     Most  of  Hawkes  Bay  is  Maori 
rather  than  white   (Pokihau)    and  their  voices  have  a  melodic 
quality  which  blends  into  rich  harmony.     Their  singing  and 
dancing  is  really  something  to  see  and  hear. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program,   Sister  Dedekind  and  I 
were  both  asked  to  speak.     We  were  presented  with  gifts  -  a 
woolen  fleece  to  me  and  a  shell  bracelet  to  Darlene.  Then 
President  Roberts  was  called  on  to  speak  after  which  President 
Crawford  was  asked  to  sing  "Old  Man  River."     I  have  heard 
this  song  many  times  but  never  as  he  sang  it.     His  rich, 
low,  mellow  tones  were  absolutely  thrilling. 

» 

That  evening  the  second  session  of  the  Hawkes  Bay 
conference  was  held,   and  afterwards  refreshments  were  served. 
Then  the  group  sang  songs  with  President  Crawford  leading 
the  entire  ensemble.     He  was  an  artist  in  showmanship.  He 
held  the  whole  stake  "in  the  palm  of  his  hand." 


The  climax  of  the  evening,   for  me,  was  when  they  drew 
me  into  the  Maori  singing  group  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
people  and  insisted  on  my  singing  with  them  in  Maori  by 
putting  the  Maori  words  on  the  blackboard  for  me.     We  sang 
as  a  final  number  "Now  is  the  Hour  When  We  Must  Say  Goodby." 
As  we  sang  it  we  were  all  very  close  to  tears.     These  wonderful 
people  really  "get  to  you." 
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Friday,   September  10 

We  flew  to  Hamilton  and  were  grounded.     Our  plane  could 
not  get  into  Auckland  because  of  high  winds  and  rain  so  we 
had  to  take  a  bus  the  remainder  of  the  way.     However,  it 
proved  to  be  a  very  enjoyable  ride  through  the  beautiful  New 
Zealand  countryside.     Upon  our  arrival  at  Auckland  we  went 
back  to  our  Hotel  South  Pacific,  which  by  this  time  we  felt 
was  our  home  away  from  home. 


Since  there  was  no  meeting  that  night  we  had  dinner  and 
then  went  on  a  short  shopping  tour.     Both  Darlene  and  I 
bought  a  pair  of  shoes  and  then  went  back  to  the  hotel  and 
to  bed. 


Saturday,   September  4 

Since  we  had  an  8:00  a.m.   conference  meeting,  we  were 
picked  up  by  the  Relief  Society  stake  secretary,  Sister 
Dill,   and  taken  to  the  meeting.     After  the  conference  session 
a  delicious  buffet  luncheon  was  served  to  the  Relief  Society 
and  Primary  sisters  present. 


We  went  on  a  tour  of  the  city  with  President  Roberts 
and  Brother  Coombs.     We  visited  the  Botanical  Gardens  Museum 
and  then  drove  high  over  the  city  to  get  a  complete  panoramic 
view.     Then  we  went  to  the  Translation  Distribution  Center 
where  Church  publications  are  translated  into  various  languages 
and  distributed  to  different  parts  of  the  world.     A  great 
work  is  being  done  under  the  direction  of  President  Roberts 
who  is  at  present  in  charge  of  the  center. 

We  went  to  dinner  at  President  and  Sister  Roberts'  home 
and  had  a  delightful  time.     President  Roberts  with  his 
delightful  sense  of  humor  wrote  a  "'poem"   for  each  of  us  - 
"Bubbles"   to  me,    "Kiwi  Bird"   to  Darlene,    "Kangaroo  Skippy" 
to  Alta  and  "Yogurt  Soap"   to  Ruby.      It  was  all  in  crazy  fun. 


Sunday,   September  12 

We  went  to  Sunday  morning  Relief  Society  and  were 
called  upon  to  speak.     Just  after  the  Relief  Society  lesson 
started  Darlene  and  I  were  called  out  of  the  meeting  by  the 
Stake  President  of  the  South  Auckland  Stake,   Brother  Garlick, 
and  he  took  us  to  another  ward  to  Sunday  School  where  we 
again  had  to  speak.     This  ward  was  held  in  a  very  poor  hall 
with  no  facilities  for  classrooms,   etc.,  but  a  very  fine 
Sunday  School  was  held  nevertheless.     The  Gospel  Doctrine 
class  was  taught  by  a  highly  intelligent  young  Maori  girl 
who  had  her  lesson  well-planned  and  organized. 
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We  went  to  dinner  at  President  Garlick's  home  in  a 
beautiful  setting  with  a  tremendous  view  on  every  side  for 
miles  around;   very  nice  people  -  both  he  and  his  wife. 

We  had  dinner  at  the  hotel  with  President  and  Sister 
Roberts  -  our  last  visit  together.     Brother  Coombs  had  taken 
ill  and  couldn't  join  us.     After  dinner  Brother  and  Sister 
Roberts  took  us  to  the  airport  and  saw  us  off.     We  surely 
hated  to  say  goodby  to  them.     Several  people  were  at  the 
airport  to  say  goodby. 

Sunday,   S eptember  12 

Two  Sundays, for  we  crossed  the  international  date  line 
on  the  way  to  Tahiti. 

In  Tahiti  we  stayed  in  the  most  famous  and  also  the 
most  beautiful  hotel  there  -  overlooking  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
This  was  our  headquarters  for  the  week  which  we  spent  on 
this  island.     We  were  called  for  on  Sunday  morning  -  our 
second  Sunday  -  and  taken  to  the  mission  home  where  we  had  a 
real  home-cooked  meal  -  roast  beef,   etc.     We  visited  with 
the  missionaries  until  time  for  Sacrament  meeting  which  we 
attended.      It  was  all  in  French.     President  Richards  assigned 
two  lady  missionaries  to  us  -  Relief  Society  Board  members  - 
and  two  to  the  Primary.     These  girls  took  us  to  and  from  our 
hotel,   all  over  the  island  of  Tahiti  from  one  end  to  the 
other,   showing  us  all  the  points  of  interest  along  the  way, 
and  took  us  shopping  where  we  could  get  the  best  rates,  etc. 
They  could  speak  very  little  English  and  we  could  speak  very 
little  French,   so  we  tried  to  learn  each  other's  language  by 
our  speaking  French  and  their  speaking  English. 

Our  conference  there  had  to  be  interpreted  in  French 
and  in  Tahitian,    for  those  are  the  official  languages  of 
Tahiti  and  little  or  no  English  is  spoken  or  understood. 

After  our  conference  was  over  the  Tahitian  sisters 
invited  Darlene  and  me  to  a  concert  and  program  put  on  in 
our  honor.     They  sang  and  danced  for  us  -  the  only  guests  - 
and  gave  us  gifts  of  shell  necklaces,    leis,   and  brooch. 
Wonderful,  warm-hearted,  generous  people.      (Your-on-a-) (Ma- 
roo-roo) 

Many  Tahitians  were  at  the  airport  to  see  us  off. 
President  and  Sister  Richards  and  several  of  the  missionaries 
were  also  there  to  say  goodby.     Again  we  hated  to  say  goodby 
for  we  felt  that  we  were  leaving  real  friends. 

We  flew  from  there  to  Honolulu  with  a  stopover  of 
several  hours  and  then  went  on  to  Los  Angeles.     I  called 
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Janice  and  Monte  and  gave  them  my  flight  number  and  time  of 
arrival  and  they  met  me  in  San  Diego.     I  stayed  with  them 
until  Saturday,   September  19  and  arrived  home  late  that 
night.     I  came  down  with  a  cold  and  spent  Sunday  in  bed. 
School  began  the  next  a.m.,   September  21. 
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SUCCEEDING  NEW   ZEALAND  CONFERENCE 


The  next  fall  in  1968  the  General  Board  gave  me  the 
assignment  of  going  again  to  New  Zealand  on  a  "follow-up" 
visit  to  the  regions  I  had  visited  the  preceding  year.  This 
time  I  did  not  have  a  Relief  Society  Board  companion  but  was 
assigned  to  go  with  Sister  Ruby  Haight,   a  member  of  the  Primary 
General  Board  assigned  to  represent  that  organization. 

Thursday,   Sept.   2,  1968 

We  left  Salt  Lake  City  at  6:20  p.m.     LynnAnne  and  family 
and  Terry  and  Debbie  were  at  the  airport  to  see  me  off. 
Ruby  Haight  almost  missed  the  plane.     Brother  Kimball,  who 
was  on  our  flight,   had  her  paged  and  she  arrived  just  as 
they  were  about  to  raise  the  gangplank.     We  flew  to  Los 
Angeles  where  we  were  grounded  for  several  hours.     I  called 
Kent;  we  visited  with  Ruby's  brother  and  family  who  came  to 
the  airport  and  used  up  the  time.     We  then  flew  to  Honolulu, 
where  we  had  expected  to  be  for  three  or  four  hours,  but  our 
stay  at  L.A.   made  it  so  that  our  flight  out  of  Honolulu  was 
almost  immediate.     Being  night,   however,  we  could  have  seen 
very  little  so  we  were  glad  to  be  on  our  way. 

We  touched  down  at  Pago  Pago,   Samoa,   for  about  an  hour 
and  it  was  a  familiar  spot  to  me.     We  had  been  in  this 
airport  the  year  before  and  a  flood  of  memories  came  over  me 
to  be  in  this  beautiful  spot  again.     The  sea,   the  mountains, 
the  airport  itself  made  the  hour  there  most  pleasant. 
There,   last  year  we  had  said  goodbye  to  Marie  Fanene  and  her 
husband  and  President  and  Sister  Jack  Welton  who  had  been  so 
kind  to  Darlene  and  me  on  our  visit  to  Samoa  the  year  before. 

We  flew  on  then  to  our  next  stop  which  was  Auckland, 
New  Zealand.     To  our  surprise  and  great  delight  we  were  met 
by  President  William  Roberts  who  took  us  to  our  hotel  (The 
Southern  Pacific) .     We  had  lunch  in  the  hotel  and  then 
rested  several  hours  since  we  had  had  little  or  no  sleep 
since  leaving  home  on  Thursday  night.     It  had  been  night 
most  of  the  way  but  we  hadn't  been  able  to  sleep  much. 

We  took  a  walk  around  the  shopping  districts  but  no 
shops  or  stores  were  open,   it  being  Saturday.     The  Roberts 
wanted  us  to  come  out  and  stay  with  them  but  we  felt  we 
could  accomplish  more  of  our  work  by  staying  at  the  hotel. 
On  Sunday  morning  they  picked  us  up,   took  us  to  sacrament 
meeting,   then  to  their  house  for  lunch,   then  to  the  Auckland 
Stake  conference  where  we  saw  President  Rusden ,  Sister 
Wishhart,   Sister  Dill,   and  many  others  whom  we  had  met  the 
year  before.     The  Auckland  Singing  Mothers  chorus    (well  over 
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a  hundred  sisters)    sang  in  the  conference  and  their  singing 
was  outstanding.     The  Maori  singing  voices  have  a  mellow 
quality  seldom  heard  in  other  vocal  groups. 

We  had  dinner,   "tea,"  with  Brother  and  Sister  Roberts 
and  their  son  John  and  wife  Jenny.     We  had  met  their  other 
son,  Michael  and  his  lovely  new  bride,   Christine,  who  had 
just  recently  married  on  August  14.     Christine  is  the  daughter 
of  Sister  Dill  so  the  two  families  were  delighted  with  the 
match. 


We  returned  to  our  hotel  where  we  remained  that  night 
and  all  of  the  next  day  which  was  a  rainy,   dark  day.     We  had 
our  meals  in  the  hotel.     We  did  venture  out  later,  bought 
some  Chinese  gooseberries,   the  largest  and  best  we  had  ever 
seen.     The  young  man  in  the  shop  actually  gave  them  to  us 
because  we  had  not  yet  gotten  any  New  Zealand  money.     He  was 
so  nice  to  us  that  we  couldn't  believe  it.     We  went  back 
later  to  see  him  and  to  buy  some  more  -  which  we  did  -  but 
the  young  man  wasn't  there. 

Tuesday  morning  we  left  for  Wellington  where  we  had  our 
first  conference.     I  renewed  acquaintance  with  many  people  I 
had  met  the  year  before  -  President  Campbell   (much  improved 
and  developed  over  last  year);   Sister  Annie  Fau,  Relief 
Society  Stake  President;  Brother  Thompson,  High  Councilor 
over  Relief  Society  -  a  real  support  to  the  organization; 
Heidi  McKensie  McKay  a  beautiful,   talented  girl  who  had  been 
a  student  of  mine  at  the  "Y;"   and  others.     After  our  conference 
typical  New  Zealand  refreshments  were  served   (heavy  on  the 
sweets  -  especially  whipped  cream) .     We  held  conference  two 
nights  in  Wellington  and  both  nights  were  ended  with  these 
same  festivities.     We  had  a  good  conference  there  and  hated 
to  say  goodby  to  all  those  good  people. 

On  Thursday  the  9th  of  September  we  flew  to  Christs 
Church,    a  beautiful  city  in  south  New  Zealand.     Brother  and 
Sister  Roberts  were  with  us.     While  President  Roberts  went 
to  a  meeting  we  went  sightseeing  and  shopping  with  Norma 
Roberts.     Her  niece  had  met  us  at  the  plane  and  she  drove  us 
into  the  city.     The  weather  was  absolutely  perfect  and  we 
enjoyed  the  day  immensely  seeing  the  shops,   stores,  inns, 
churches,   etc.     We  took  a  taxi  back  to  the  airport  where 
Brother  Roberts  was  waiting  for  us.     From  there  we  flew  down 
to  Dunedin  where  we  had  our  conference  with  the  New  Zealand 
South  Mission  and  districts.     This  conference  was  very 
successful.     President  and  Sister  Ludwig  had  met  us  at  the 
plane  and  were  staying  at  the  same  hotel    (Southern  Cross) . 
They  took  us  to  dinner  at  a  very  interesting  old  restaurant. 
We  were  in  a  hurry  because  our  time  was  limited  but  it  was  a 
very  good  dinner,  nevertheless. 
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Many  came  to  the  conference  in  Dunedin  from  as  far  as 
250  miles  away,   and  Sister  Ludwig  said  they  all  went  away 
feeling  that  it  had  been  a  wonderful  conference.     Ruby  and  I 
both  felt  very  good  about  it.     In  the  Relief  Society  department 
we  had  3  5  present  when  only  nine  or  ten  were  actually  required 
to  come. 

Friday  morning  our  plane  was  leaving  very  early  to  go 
back  to  Christ  Church  so  we  had  breakfast  in  our  rooms. 
President  and  Sister  Ludlow  flew  with  us  to  Christ  Church 
and  then  we  parted  company  -  they  to  Wellington  and  we  to 
Napier  and  Hawkes  Bay. 

Our  conference  assignment  being  concluded  we  left  the 
following  day  on  our  return  to  the  States.     We  were  accompanied 
to  the  plane  by  many  of  the  wonderful  Maori  sisters  as  well 
as  by  the  Relief  Society  officers  and  members  of  the  priest- 
hood who  had  been  so  helpful  and  so  friendly  to  us  on  our 
entire  stay  in  New  Zealand.     We  were  reluctant  to  say  goodby 
to  these  people  we  had  come  to  love. 
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RUSSIA ,    SWEDEN,  FINLAND 


In  the  fall  of  1969  Harold  and  Violet  invited  me  to 
join  them  in  an  optholmalogical  travel  study  tour  with  a 
group  of  fifteen  doctors  and  their  wives  into  Russia,  Finland, 
and  Sweden. 

Since  I  was  able  to  complete  my  current  writing  assign- 
ments for  the  Relief  Society  Board  and  since  I  would  be 
returning  in  time  for  our  Relief  Society  General  Conference 
in  October,   I  was  encouraged  by  President  Spafford  and  her 
counselors  to  make  the  trip. 

Terry  drove  me  up  to  the  Salt  Lake  Airport  where  we 
were  met  by  LynnAnne  and  Bryan  and  their  children.      It  was 
wonderful  to  have  them  there  to  see  me  off  and  it  added  to 
the  thrill  and  excitement  of  my  departure. 

Violet  and  Harold  were  at  the  Kennedy  Airport  in  New 
York  to  meet  me  and  after  going  through  all  the  procedures 
preliminary  to  our  flight  we  departed  for  our  destination 
overseas . 

As  our  plane,   coming  from  the  Kennedy  Airport  in  New 
York,   began  its  descent  over  Amsterdam,  we  realized  that  we 
were  in  a  different  land  in  many  aspects  from  that  which  we 
had  left  only  a  few  hours  ago.     As  soon  as  we  were  within 
discernable  distance  of  the  terrain  below,  we  were  impressed 
by  the  almost  other-world  quaintness  of  the  layout  below  - 
the  little  villages  dotting  the  countryside  between  the 
expanses  of  farmland  and  forests  intermittently  interspersed 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach;   the  vivid  red  roofs  of  the 
white  houses  against  the  contrasting  green  of  the  surrounding 
trees  and  fields,   the  uncluttered  neatness  of  what  appeared 
to  be  a  series  of  peaceful  hamlets  and  villages  nesting  in 
strategic  spots  all  over  the  countryside  -  all  of  this  gave 
us  a  different  picture  from  those  which  we  had  left  behind 
us . 

I   should  like  this  report  not  to  be  superficial,  which, 
of  course,   it  will  be,   and  fair  in  its  appraisal,  which,  of 
necessity,    it  cannot  be,   because  of  the  brevity  of  our  stay 
and  our  inability  to  see  and  understand  all  phases  of  what 
we  did  see,   but  I  will  try  to  tell  you  as  honestly  and  as 
accurately  as  I  can  our  experiences  and  leave  some  of  the 
interpretation  to  those  who  may  read  it. 

We  regretted  that  we  could  not  remain  in  Amsterdam  for 
a  little  while  because  we  liked  everything  we  saw  and  I  felt 
fortunate  that  on  my  visit  to  this  country  three  yeari 
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previously  with  Lynn  and  Terry  and  Violet  and  Harold  we  had 
been  able  to  be  there  for  several  days,   and  the  favorable 
impressions  of  that  earlier  visit  remained  clearly  in  my 
mind  and  were  intensified  rather  than  dispelled  by  what  we 
were  able  to  see  in  this  brief  touchdown.     We  were  transferred 
by  bus  to  another  part  of  the  airport  where  we  boarded  a 
huge  K.L.M.    (Royal  Dutch  line)   plane,   the  largest  I  had  ever 
flown  in,  which  took  us  to  our  next  destination  -  Moscow, 
Russia.     During  this  flight  we  had  the  thrilling  and  unusual 
experience  of  being  able  to  go  up  front  right  into  the 
cockpit  of  the  plane  and  watch  the  manipulation  of  that 
giant  machine  under  the  hands  of  the  very  impressive  crew  of 
captain  and  pilots  -  handsome,  distinguished-looking  men  who 
treated  us  with  every  courtesy  and  who  explained  to  us  some 
of  the  exciting  aspects  of  the  flight.     In  the  nose  of  the 
plane  going  at  a  speed  of  500  miles  an  hour  it  seemed  as  if 
we  were  not  moving  but  were  suspended  over  a  vast  cloudland 
of  space.     We  were  informed  that  the  temperature  outside  was 
approximately  60  degrees  below  zero  at  this  height  of  32,000 
feet.     They  allowed  us  -  Violet  and  Harold  and  me  -  to 
remain  there  until  they  began  the  descent.     The  intricate 
paneling  with  all  its  precision  instruments  under  the 
capable  hands  of  efficient  officers  gave  us  a  sense  of  power 
of  this  immense  machine  and  of  how  very  much  we  were  at  the 
mercy  of  that  very  power.     However,   the  complete  control  of 
the  crew  and  their  constant  verbal  contact  with  the  land- 
control  towers  somewhat  reassured  us  of  our  safety  in  this 
great  experience. 

After  having  our  passports,  visas,   and  other  credentials 
minutely  examined,  we  were  taken  in  busses  on  a  45-minute 
ride  through  Russian  territory  into  the  heart  of  Moscow  - 
the  Kremlin  with  its  interesting  contradiction  in  architectural 
features  of  the  towers  and  historic  structures  of  old  Russia 
and  the  new  modern  Russian  hotel,   the  largest  in  the  world. 
On  this  ride  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  what  much  of  Russia  was 
like  -  the  homes,  not  at  all  bad  architecturally  speaking, 
but  very  much  in  need  of  repair  and  paint.     We  saw  all  types 
of  people  from  the  rugged  peasant  women  working  in  the 
fields,   the  workers  trudging  to  and  from  their  places  of 
employment  -  reminding  me  somewhat  of  some  aspects  of  the 
picture  "Doctor  Zhivago,"   to  modern  young  girls  and  boys 
walking  and  talking  together  on  street  corners  and  other 
places  in  the  city. 

We  were  taken  to  the  huge  hotel  before  mentioned  and 
although  we  were  impressed  by  the  immensity  of  its  structure, 
we  were  repelled  by  the  coldness,   literally  as  well  as 
figuratively,  which  was  evident  as  soon  as  we  entered.  We 
had  to  wait  what  seemed  an  interminably  long  time  for  our 
luggage  to  be  sorted  out  and  our  rooms  assigned  and  when  we 
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reached  them  we  found  them  although  outwardly  in  good  appearance, 
cold  and  inefficiently  equipped  to  serve  us.     This  -  what 
should  have  been  a  gorgeous  hotel  -  was  inefficiently  run, 
poorly  equipped  and  actually  dirty.     Beautiful  furniture 
showed  bad  treatment  by  its  soiled  upholstery  and  worn 
appearance  although  almost  new  carpet  of  very  inferior 
quality  was  worn  almost  threadbare  in  the  halls.     Our  rooms 
were  unheated  and  really  cold.     Now  this,  mind  you,  was  the 
newest  and  one  of  the  most  impressive  structures  in  the 
city,   one  which  we  were  constantly  reminded  was  the  "largest 
in  the  world." 

The  dining  hall  was  heated  so  we  were  able  to  eat  in 
comparative  comfort  although  the  food  left  much  to  be  desired. 

A  wedding  party  was  going  on  in  one  of  the  dining  halls 
so  we  remained  to  listen  to  the  music  and  singing,   and  to 
watch  the  dancing  of  the  participants,   all  of  which  was  very 
interesting . 

Plenty  of  hot  water  made  up  in  some  measure  for  the 
lack  of  heat,  and  a  good  hot  bath  contributed  to  a  much- 
needed  night  of  relaxing  sleep.     So  ended  the  first  day  of 
our  visit  to  Moscow. 


Sunday,   September  7 

Violet  and  Harold  called  for  me  in  my  room  at  9:00  a.m. 
and  we  went  down  to  breakfast.     We  inquired  about  church 
services  in  the  city  and  were  given  the  address  of  a  protestant 
church   (Baptist)    in  the  old  part  of  the  city.     After  considerable 
difficulty,  we,  with  a  doctor  friend  of  Harold's,   found  a 
taxi  and  were  driven  to  this  address.     A  young  man  appeared 
to  be  waiting  for  us  on  the  steps  and  he  escorted  us  into 
the  interior  of  the  building  into  a  private  vestibule  where 
a  special  prayer  meeting  of  some  sort  was  being  held.     When  1 
this  short  preliminary  was  over,   a  young  girl  motioned  us  to 
follow  her.     She  led  us  through  several  halls,   up  some 
stairs  and  into  a  large  chapel  where  over  two  thousand 
people  were  assembled.     We  were  given  seats  on  the  front  row 
of  a  large  balcony  where  we  could  see  everything  which  went 
on.     Here,   for  one  hour  we  witnessed  and  participated  in  one 
of  the  most  impressive  and  moving  services  I  have  ever 
attended.     This  turned  out  to  be  the  same  chapel  which  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  had  visited  and  talked  about  so  movingly  upon 
his  return  from  a  visit  to  Russia.     The  fervor  and  genuine 
emotion  which  was  evident  in  the  congregational  singing 
responses,   and  the  excellent  quality  of  the  choir  singing 
under  two  very  sensitive  and  well-trained  leaders  effected 
all  of  us  very  deeply.     Although  I  didn't  know  what  I  was 
singing,   I  sang  all  of  the  congregational  songs  with  them 
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and  afterward  when  I  shook  hands  with  some  of  the  choir 
members,   one  who  knew  some  English  said,    "You  sang  with  us; 
you  sing  Russian  very  well.     You  speak  Russian?!"     I  felt 
complimented  but  I  had  to  admit  that  I  didn't  know  the 
language.     Everyone  seemed  eager  to  shake  our  hands  as  we 
went  out.     We   learned  that  this  church  has  a  congregation  of 
over  5,000  persons  and  that  they  hold  six  meetings  per  week, 
each  one  as  well  attended  as  this  one.     I  don't  believe  that 
one  more  person  could  have  been  squeezed  into  that  building. 
We  came  away  feeling  that  it  was  a  memorable  experience  and 
one  which  we  would  hate  to  have  missed. 


After  lunch  we  were  taken  on  a  bus  tour  around  the  city 
to  acquaint  us  with  some  of  the  places  which  we  would  visit 
during  the  remaining  three  days  of  our  Moscow  visit  -  the 
Kremlin,  the  Nunnery,   the  University  and  other  places  of 
interest. 


Monday,   September  8 

This  morning  we  went  on  an  interesting  bus  ride  which 
took  us  to  the  Pushkin  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.     There  we  saw  a 
collection  of  French  impressionist  paintings  which  is  said 
to  be  the  greatest  in  the  world.     Several  of  the  famous 
French  impressionists  were  and  are  communists  and  they  have 
given  many  of  their  finest  works  to  this  country.  There 
were  many  pictures  of  all  the  following  artists:  Gaugin, 
Picasso,  Matisse,  Claude  Monet,  Cezanne,  Van  Gogh,  Degas, 
Toulouse  Lautrec,  Manet,   Delacroix,   etc.     In  addition  to 
these  the  gallery  housed  much  more  of  the  work  of  the  worlds 
great  artists  such  as  Corot,  Millet,   Reubens,  Fragonard, 
Rodin   (the  great  sculptor) ,   Rembrandt,  etc.     We  spent 
all  morning  there  and  of  course  saw  only  a  small  part  of  it. 
After  lunch  we  went  on  a  boat  ride  on  the  Moscow  River  which 
surrounds  the  city.     Then  we  went  to  see  Gum's  Department 
Store  -  an  unbelievable  place,   so  huge  and  so  complicated 
that  it  was  like  a  giant  maze  with  literally  thousands  of 
people  standing  in  lines  and  milling  about  like  so  many 
cattle.     We  lost  Violet  and  for  about  a  half  hour  we  were 
all  frantic.     Harold  was  not  with  us  as  the  doctors  had  all 
gone  to  a  medical  meeting  in  the  famous  eye  clinic  in  Odessa. 
Being  lost  in  Russia  has  a  strange  significance.     At  home 
one  can  never  be  completely  lost,   in  the  literal  sense, 
wherever  there  are  people,  but  here,   the  more  people  there 
are  the  more  complicated  things  become.     No  one,   and  I  do 
mean  no  one,   can  understand  a  word  of  English.     Even  in  the 
huge  hotel  the  desk  clerks  and  hall  girls  cannot  understand 
you  unless  you  write  out  the  number  of  your  room  on  a  card. 
In  that  huge  store  you  could  walk  for  hours  and  never  find 
your  way  out.     Violet  had  the  good  sense  to  stay  very  near 
where  we  had  been  and  she  finally  saw  one  of  our  group  and 
joined  us. 
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After  dinner  we  went  to  see  the  famous  Russian  ballet 
in  Swan  Lake  and  it  was  unbelievably  beautiful.     It  was  more 
like  a  dream  than  a  reality.     The  settings,   the  costumes  and 
the  dancing  all  combined  to  produce  an  undescribable  performance. 
I  had  seen  Swan  Lake  done  by  the  London  Ballet  in  Covent 
Gardens  in  London,   and  thought  I  had  never  seen  anything 
more  beautiful  but  this  was  even  more  so.     Of  course,  the 
Russian  Ballet  is  renowned  for  its  excellence  of  performance 
and  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  in  the  world. 

Tuesday,   September  9 

We  spent  all  morning  in  the  Kremlin.     We  went,   first  of 
all,  to  the  oldest  square  of  the  Kremlin  -  Cathedral  Square  - 
so  called  because  it  is  surrounded  by  six  large  cathedrals 
each  one  in  some  process  of  reconstruction.     We  visited 
three  -  the  Cathedral  of  the  Archangels,   the  Cathedral  of 
the  Annunciation,   and  the  Holy  Cathedral.     On  these  grounds 
we  saw  the  largest  bell  in  the  world  weighing  200  tons.  It 
was  cracked  in  a  Kremlin  fire  and  had  never  been  rung  -  very 
impressive.     We  also  saw  the  largest  cannon  in  the  world  - 
never  fired.     The  cannon  on  the  square  was  left  by  Napoleon 
in  his  siege  of  the  Kremlin  and  had  never  been  removed. 

We  moved  from  here  to  the  Grand  Kremlin  Palace  built  in 
the  17th  century  and  used  by  the  Tzars  as  a  palace  residence 
and  now  used  by  the  U.S.S.R.   for  governmental  purposes. 
Adjoining  the  palace  is  the  Armory  Museum,   one  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  in  Russia.     This  was  the  Tzars'   museum,  built  in 
the  17th  century  to  house  the  collection  of  treasure  of  the 
various  Tzars.     This  collection  was  so  fabulous  as  to  be 
inconceivable  even  while  you  are  looking  at  it  -  crown 
jewels  set  with  precious  stones  of  every  color  and  kind, 
gorgeous  jeweled  bibles,   some  several  feet  in  diameter  set 
with  rubies,   pearls,   diamonds,   emeralds,   etc.;   and  gold  and 
silver  coaches  elaborately  carved  and  set  with  precious 
stones.     One  coach  belonging  to  Ivan  the  Terrible  was  drawn 
by  23  horses  and  in  one  journey  400  horses  were  exchanged  in 
order  to  complete  it.     The  largest  one  in  the  collection  had 
been  preserved  over  200  years  without  restoration.     It  was 
highly  ornate  with  frescoes  of  cherubs  and  seraphic  scenes 
on  the  sides  and  covered  with  gold  leaf  and  jewels  The 
horse  trappings  were  intricately  carved  and  jeweled.  One 
horse's  forehead  decoration,  a  gift  to  one  of  the  Tzars,  was 
set  with  pure  diamonds  and  a  Brazilian  topaz  costing  34,000 
rubles.     Silver  services  of  all  kinds  from  delicate  filigreed 
silver  tea  sets  to  dinner  services  to  massive  ware  used  in 
the  huge  banquets  and  other  functions,  much  merely  for 
decoration  and  display. 
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There  were  jewelled  vestments  -  one  embroidered  with 
150,000  real  pearls;   others  with  combination  of  rubies, 
pearls,   diamonds,   emeralds,   etc.     There  were  dresses  of  the 
Tzarines    (Alexandria  Petrinoff  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great 
had  1,000  dresses  -  one  on  display  had  a  train  of  handmade 
silver  lace  ten  yards  in  length  and  almost  as  wide) . 

The  thrones  of  the  various  Tzars  -  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
Peter  the  Great,  Boris  Goodinoff,   and  others,  were  housed 
here,   each  one  elaborately  carved  and  inlaid  with  precious 
stones  of  every  kind  and  color. 

Magnificent  gifts  from  every  country  in  the  world  were 
on  display.     Russia  at  the  time  of  the  great  tzars  was 
related  in  one  way  or  another  to  every  royal  house  -  Germany, 
England,   Italy,   Spain,  etc.,  all  of  which  catered  to  Russia 
by  sending  the  richest  gifts  of  their  realms  to  win  her 
favor.     One  gift  -  a  huge,  white  eagle  was  made  of  2,000 
pieces  of  ivory  which  can  be  taken  apart  and  packed  in  a 
box. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  and  never  cover  all  that  we  saw  in 
this  great  museum  -  a  vast  treasure  house  of  immeasurable 
wealth. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  a  delightful  fashion  show  - 
fresh,   lovely  girls  with  beautiful  outfits  for  every  occasion  - 
modest,   and  very  good  style  accompanied  by  string  music  and 
described  in  English.     We  felt  as  if  the  models  had  been 
transported,   clothes  and  all,   from  a  fashion  house  of  Fifth 
Avenue,   New  York. 

After  dinner  we  went  to  the  beautiful  Parliament  building  - 
built  on  the  Kremlin  Square  and  used  by  the  government  for 
all  kinds  of  functions  and  here  we  saw  the  opera  Rigoletto 
by  Verdi  -  an  outstanding  performance  -  equal  to  any  which  I 
have  heard  in  the  United  States.     The  setting  drew  heavy 
applause  when  the  curtain  went  up. 

After  the  opera  several  of  us  went  to  a  hotel  where 
Balalaka  music  was  featured  and  this  was  very  interesting 
and  entertaining.     As  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  cab  we 
walked  back  to  our  hotel.     We  entered  on  the  opposite  side 
of  our  large  hotel  and  had  an  impossible  time  getting  to  our 
rooms.     We  literally  walked  miles  and  since  it  was  after 
1:00  a.m.,   there  was  no  one  to  direct  us.     We  finally  found 
a  maid  who  could  not  speak  English   (no  one  could)   and  by 
using  sign  language,  we  finally  made  her  understand  and  she 
took  us  -  more  miles  of  walking  to  our  part  of  the  hotel. 
No  exaggeration!     It  had  taken  four  hours  to  get  back  to  our 
rooms . 
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Wednesday,   September  10 


We  began  the  day  by  a  visit  to  Lenin's  Tomb.     Lines  of 
people  three  and  four  abreast  were  standing  for  nearly  a  mile. 
Our  guide  made  a  short  cut  for  us,  but  even  so  the  line  was 
about  nine  blocks  long.     The  outside  of  the  huge  tomb  is 
kept  covered  by  beautiful  fresh  flowers  -  some  gifts  of 
official  visitors  from  various  countries  and  some  from  the 
people  themselves.     The  body  lies  in  state,  preserved  in 
some  way  so  that  the  body  and  features  have  in  no  way  deteriorated. 
He  is  revered  almost  as  a  god  throughout  Russia,   and  people 
travel  hundreds  of  miles  just  to  see  him  once  in  their 
lifetime.     To  us  it  was  quite  a  gruesome  setup. 

Then  we  went  to  see  the  subways  begun  in  1935  and 
completed  after  World  War  II.     We  could  not  believe  we  were 
underground  in  a  subway  -  beautiful  marble  walls  and  floors, 
brilliant  chandeliers,   exquisite  stained  glass  windows, 
marble  columns  of  Corinthian  design,  painted  ceiling  panels 
depicting  the  greatness  of  Russia  and  Lenin  as  its  leader. 
It  was  more  like  being  in  a  palace  than  in  a  subway.  Millions 
of  dollars    (rubles)   had  been  spent  in  its  construction.  I 
thought  it  strange  that  the  subway  was  much  better  kept  up 
than  was  the  hotel. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the  National  Economics 
Achievements  Exhibition,   a  permanent  "fair"  having  seventy- 
two  exhibition  halls.     The  grounds  were  beautifully  landscaped 
with  gardens,   fountains,   trees,   etc.     You  can  be  sure  that 
our  guide  dispensed  much  propaganda  regarding  the  greatness 
of  Russia.     We  went  into  a  cinema  and  were  shown  a  picture 
extolling  the  accomplishments  and  the  greatness  of  Russia. 
Everywhere  we  went  we  listened  to  lectures  telling  us  that 
everything  in  Russia  was  the  greatest  and  the  best. 

After  dinner  we  took  the  plane  for  Leningrad  where  we 
were  to  spend  the  next  three  days. 

Thursday,   September  11 

Leningrad  is  called  the  Venice  of  this  part  of  the 
world.     It  is  a  city  of  canals  and  rivers  having  64  rivers 
and  canals  within  the  city.     It  is  also  a  city  of  parks  and 
gardens  and  of  museums  and  monuments  -  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cities  in  the  world.     We  took  a  trip  around  the 
city  and  visited  the  Peter  and  Paul  Fortress  which  was  the 
first  construction  in  the  city  built  in  1703.     The  tzarist 
aristocracy  turned  the  fortress  into  a  grim  political  prison, 
where  important  revolutionists  were  held  in  captivity.  The 
cathedral  within  the  fortress  walls  is  the  burial  place  of 
nearly  all  the  Russian  tzars  beginning  with  Peter  I,  the 
founder  of  the  city. 
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We  then  visited  St.   Isaac  Cathedral  constructed  in  the 
nineteenth  century  and  said  to  be  the  third  largest  in  the 
world   (London  -  Rome) .     It  has  been  turned  into  a  museum  by 
the  U.S.S.R.   and  the  wealth  of  mosaics  and  beautiful  collection 
of  icons,   altars,  pillars  of  marble  and  semi-precious 
stones   (lapis  lazuli  blue  -  malacite  green,  porphary  -  grey) 
are  something  to  see. 


In  the  evening  we  went  to  a  famous  restaurant  where  we 
had  a  seven-course  dinner  served  in  true  Russian  style.  A 
balalaik  orchestra  played  throughout  the  dinner  -  an  exciting 
experience ! 


Our  last  two  days  in  Leningrad  were  spent  visiting  the 
Winter  Palace  of  the  tzars  built  in  1755-62,   a  magnificent 
structure  inside  and  out  with  its  carved  ceilings,  murals, 
inlaid  floors,   to  say  nothing  of  the  art  treasures  housed 
there.     The  Winter  Palace  and  the  buildings  adjacent  to  it 
contain  the  priceless  treasures  of  the  Hermitage  Museum, 
renowned  as  one  of  the  three  most  famous  world  museums  - 
Louvre  in  Paris,  British  Museum  in  London. 


Among  the  three  million  exhibits  on  view  are  masterpieces 
by  Da  Vinci,   Raphael,  Titian,   Rembrandt,   Reubens,   all  the 
French  impressionists,   sculptures  and  art  objects  of  ancient 
Egypt,   Greece,   and  Rome.     It  is  said  that  to  walk  through 
the  exhibit  and  look  at  its  treasures  would  take  eleven 
years.     We  had  only  two  hours  one  day  and  three  the  next. 

Our  last  evening  was  spent  at  another  famous  Russian 
ballet  -  this  one  depicting  the  revolutionist  spirit  typically 
Russian  -  beautifully  executed  but  not  much  to  our  liking. 

Saturday ,  September  13 

We  left  Leningrad  for  Helsinki,  Finland,   and  we  all 
literally  heaved  a  sign  of  relief  as  we  completed  our  passage 
through  the  Russian  customs.     Being  in  Russia  had  been  a 
great  experience  but  one  which  very  few  of  us  wanted  to 
repeat  or  prolong. 

Arriving  in  Helsinki  was  like  coming  into  a  new  world  - 
the  people  were  different,  happier  and  more  friendly,  the 
very  air  we  breathed  seemed  fresher  and  cleaner  and  nowhere 
did  we  see  the  dirt  and  grime  which  seemed  to  cling  to 
whatever  was  Russian.     This  is  a  somewhat  perverted  view  but 
one  which  we  all  shared,  nevertheless. 


Our  hotel,   the  Vaacuma  was  cleanliness  itself.     It  is  a 
very  modern  hotel  in  the  heart  of  the  city.     Our  dinner 
proved  to  be  the  best  meal  we  had  had  on  the  trip  and  beautifully 
served  in  every  detail. 
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Having  had  several  students  from  Finland,   I  tried  to 
contact  one  of  them  and  though  I  talked  to  an  older  man  of 
the  same  name  I  was  unable  to  find  my  student.     I  called  the 
desk  to  find  out  about  LDS  Church  services  the  next  day 

(Sunday)   and  the  clerk  asked  me  to  wait  a  moment.     A  young 
man  came  on  the  line  and  asked  if  he  could  come  up  to  my 
room  as  he  had  a  map  which  would  show  me  how  to  get  to 
church.     He  proved  to  be  a  young  investigator  who  was  a  good 
friend  of  two  of  my  BYU  English  students  -  Dale  Anderson 

(son  of  Verland  A.)   and  Brian  Terry,   son  of  Elma  and  Edna 
Terry  -  members  of  my  own  home  ward.     Sunday  morning  we  were 
taken  on  a  tour  of  the  city  and  returned  to  our  hotel  to  a 
fabulous  smorgasbord  luncheon  for  which  the  Fins  are  renowned. 
This  one  contained  literally  everything  from  "soup  to  nuts." 
The  only  limitation  was  our  own  capacity. 

We  took  a  cab  and  went  out  to  the  LDS  branch  sacrament 
meeting.     There  were  several  missionaries  there  from  Utah 
and  they  were  delighted  that  we  came.     Of  the  three  of  us,  I 
was  elected  to  speak  and  I  had  an  interpreter.     It  was  quite 
an  experience.     Later  in  the  evening  we  went  to  a  place 
called  "Fisherman's  Cottage"   for  dinner,   and  the  food  was 
delicious  and  the  music  delightful. 

Monday,   September  15 

This  morning  Violet  and  I  went  to  the  famous  Eye  Clinic 
with  the  doctors.     We  were  the  only  women  who  went  and  we 
had  a  very  profitable  morning.     We  even  put  on  doctors' 
gowns  and  caps  and  went  into  the  operating  rooms.     Much  that 
went  on  I  couldn't  understand  but  the  hospital  was  everything 
the  doctors  could  hope  for. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  on  another  sightseeing  tour, 
visiting  the  most  important  points  of  interest  in  the  city. 
We  had  a  memorable  dinner  in  the  evening  with  musical  entertainment 
by  two  of  Finland's  outstanding  young  vocalists  -  with 
orchestra  accompaniment. 

Tuesday,   September  16 

Violet  and  Harold  and  I  got  up  early,   6:00  a.m.,  and 
took  a  taxi  out  to  the  market  place.     In  all  my  life  I  have 
never  seen  such  an  array  -  for  blocks  of  the  most  wonderful 
fruits,  vegetables,   fresh  herbs,   and  flowers  -  every  kind 
and  color  imaginable  and  all  displayed  in  a  most  attractive 
way.     The  people  come  out  every  day  of  the  week  to  buy  their 
supplies.     Our  supermarkets  can't  compare  with  the  quality 
and  variety  which  are  found  here.     There  are  also  stalls  for 
other  kinds  of  wares  -  hand  crafts  of  all  kinds,  novelties, 
etc. 
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When  we  came  back  to  the  hotel,  I  tried  again  to  contact 
by  telephone  a  Finnish  student  whom  I  had  taught  in  1959  at 
BYU.     I  had  called  after  our  arrival  on  Saturday  evening  but 
had  no  luck.     I  was  fortunate  in  having  this  student  answer 
the  phone  and  recognize  my  voice  almost  immediately.  When 
he  learned  that  we  were  leaving  Finland  that  day  at  1:00 
p.m.   he  asked  if  he  could  meet  me  at  the  hotel  at  11:00  p.m. 
When  he  came  into  the  lobby  I  recognized  him  by  his  eyes  and 
smile  but  ten  years  had  made  quite  a  difference.     He  was  now 
a  very  distinguished  gentleman  with  a  beard  -  not  a  hippy  by 
any  means.     He  invited  me  to  go  to  a  very  special  place  for 
lunch  with  him.     We  drove  by  taxi  to  a  beautiful  place 
outside  of  the  city.     The  drive  took  us  through  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  countryside  I  have  ever  seen,   over  bridges 
spanning  the  straights  connecting  Finland  with  the  Baltic 
Sea.     The  restaurant  was  at  the  top  of  a  very  modern  mush- 
room-shaped building  which  was  famous  in  Helsinki  for  its 
cuisine  and  surrounding  view.     Although  it  was  a  rainy  day 
we  could  see  far  enough  that  we  were  very  much  aware  of  the 
beauty  of  the  forests  and  lakes  all  around  us.     Erka  brought 
me  back  to  my  hotel  just  in  time  to  leave  on  the  bus  for  the 
airport.     His  name  was  Erka  Kertula. 


Wednesday,   September  17 

We  spent  most  of  the  morning  in  the  town  shopping  and 
looking.     In  the  afternoon  we  went  on  a  bus  tour  to  the  Vasa 
Museum,   then  to  the  King's  palace  where  the  present  royal 
family  resides.     We  visited  the  various  rooms  where  affairs 
of  state  are  conducted  and  where  the  royal  entertainment  is 
done.     Like  other  palaces,   this  one  is  full  of  art  treasures  - 
jewels,   silver,  all  kinds  of  objects  of  art,  tapestries, 
gorgeous  crystal  chandeliers  and  mirrors,  beautiful  furniture, 
etc . 


We  visited  the  gardens  and  parks  called  Milles  Garden 
which  were  given  to  Sweden  by  the  sculptor  Milles  renowned 
in  Sweden  and  America  for  his  skill  in  the  art  of  sculpture. 
The  statues  and  figures   (Pegasus,   angels,   sea  nymphs,  human 
figures  of  men,  women  and  children)   were  all  breathtaking  in 
their  beauty  in  this  setting  of  fountains  and  gardens. 


Thursday ,   September  18 


We  spent  the  morning  walking  about  and  shopping  in  the 
city.     The  wife  of  one  of  Violet  and  Harold's  doctor  friends 
(Dr.   Clifford  Benson)   went  with  us  and  being  Norwegian  she 
was  able  to  converse  with  all  the  clerks,   streetcar  conductors, 
etc.,   so  we  were  able  to  get  about  very  well.     We  returned 
to  the  hotel  for  lunch  and  then  went  on  a  tour  by  motor 
launch  "Under  the  Bridges  of  Stockholm. "     The  view  from  the 
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boat  was  beautiful  all  the  way  with  the  skyline  of  buildings 
rising  up  from  the  waterfront  to  the  top  of  the  hills  on 
either  side.     We  passed  through  the  huge  locks  separating 
the  Baltic  Straits  from  the  fresh  water  lakes  surrounding 
the  city.     We  passed  under  several  picturesque  and  beautiful 
bridges.     The  bridges  connect  the  various  islands  of  which 
Sweden  is  comprised.     Both  sides  of  the  channel  were  covered 
with  beautiful  estates  and  private  homes   looking  almost  like 
castles  among  the  trees.     Greta  Garbo's  home  was  pointed  out 
to  us.     We  also  saw  the  Coronation  Church  where  all  the 
Swedish  kings  have  been  crowned. 

The  city  of  Stockholm  has  70,000  inhabitants  for  every 
5,000  cars.     There  are  about  500  parking  places. 


Both  sides  of  the  channel  are  lined  with  motor  boats, 
sailing  vessels,   and  other  water  craft.     There  are  over 
4,000  motor  boats  and  20,000  other  sailing  vessels  in  the 
area. 


Impressive  apartment  houses  rising  high  into  the  sky 
are  being  built  and  have  been  contributed  throughout  the 
city.     They  are  extremely  modern    (noted  Swedish  modern) 
using  as  much  glass  as  possible  in  all  exposed  areas.  The 
average  cost  per  month  for  an  apartment  is   1,000  Swedish 
crowns  or  $2  00  in  our  money. 

About  40  to  50%  is  required  for  taxes.     The  huge  tax 
building  is  a  modern  skyscraper  and  is  called  "The  Vulture." 


Friday,   September  19 

As  there  was  nothing  scheduled  for  this  day  we  were 
able  to  use  it  as  we  wished.     We  went  through  the  Royal 
Flagship  Was a  which  capsized  and  sank  in  Stockholm  Harbor  on 
its  maiden  voyage  in  1628  just  after  its  launching.     It  has 
now  been  salvaged  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  attractions 
in  the  city.     From  there  we  went  by  ferry  boat  to  the  old 
part  of  the  city  -  Skansen  or  Old  Town.     We  wandered  among 
the  antique  buildings  and  shops  and  got  more  of  a  flavor  of 
old  Sweden. 


In  the  evening  we  went  with  the  group  for  a  farewell 
dinner  in  one  of  the  town's  most  famous  restaurants  where 
we  were  entertained  after  dinner  by  a  folk-dancing  group  and 
Swedish  orchestra. 

Saturday,   September  2  0 

We  packed  our  bags,  went  down  to  our  final  breakfast, 
and  said  farewell  to  those  who  were  going  on  for  an  extended 
tour  into  Norway. 
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As  a  final  gesture,  I  went  with  two  young  doctors  and 
their  wives  to  the  Teron  Hall,   the  most  important  and  impressive 
structure  in  the  city.     This  is  a  remarkable  architectural 
achievement  designed  by  one  of  Swedens  most  famous  architects 
and  artist  and  completed  in  1923.     It  contains  the  city 
reception  halls  and  administrative  and  assembly  premises. 
The  buildings  are  built  of  handmade  brick  in  walls  four  to 
six  feet  thick.     The  surrounding  courtyards  are  beautifully 
executed  with  stone  flagging  in  special  designs  all  over  the 
floors  and  with  statues  and  fountains  interspersed  throughout. 
The  official  assembly  halls  are  impressive  with  beautiful 
modern  Swedish  furnishings,  magnificent  crystal  chandeliers 
(of  Swedish  handcut  crystal)   and  tapestried  walls.  The 
reception  halls  where  banquets  and  balls  are  held  are  magnificent 
in  a  grandiose  way  -  huge  mirrors,  beautiful  statuary, 
beautifully  carved  cases  containing  art  treasures  of  every 
kind  -  jade,  china,  porcelain,  crystal,   silver  and  gold 
ornaments  and  services,  etc. 

The  most  spectacular  of  all  was  the  huge  reception  hall 
where  the  Nobel  prize  winners  are  honored  every  year.  The 
walls  and  ceilings  are  completely  covered  with  mosaics  in 
half-inch  tiles  of  gold  leaf  on  glass,   and  colored  porcelain. 
Scenes  of  the  history  of  Sweden  from  its  earliest  beginnings 
to  the  present  day  are  depicted  in  beautiful  mosaic  patterns. 
At  the  far  end  the  entire  wall  shows  the  figures  of  a  woman 
representing  Sweden  and  surrounding  her  are  typical  representatives 
of  every  nation  of  the  world  -  America  with  scenes  of  Indians, 
the  flag,   the  eagle,  the  cowboy,   etc. ,  and  other  countries 
with  their  representative  symbols,   all  done  in  the  same  gold 
and  colored  mosaic  tiles.     It  is  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
and  beautiful  modern  structures  in  the  world. 

We  walked  back  to  our  hotel,   said  more  goodbys  to  each 
other  and  then  were  taken  to  the  airport  for  our  final 
journey  via  Copenhagen,  Amsterdam,  New  York  and  home. 
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SOUTH  PACIFIC  AND  THE  ORIENT 


Many  of  the  same  doctors  who  went  on  the  trip  to 
Russia  were  signing  up  for  a  tour  into  the  South  Pacific 
and  the  Orient  and  they  were  anxious  for  Violet  and  Harold 
to  join  them.     Harold  flattered  me  by  saying  that  they  were 
very  desirous  that  I  accompany  them  also.     The  trip  sounded 
so  fabulous  and  so  exciting  that  I  succumbed  to  the  temptation 
and  decided  to  go  with  them. 

Tuesday,  April  4,  1972 

Terry  and  Debbie  took  me  to  the  plane  and  we  were  met 
there  by  LynnAnne,   Bryan,   and  all  of  their  children.      It  was 
wonderful  to  have  them  all  with  me  to  see  me  off. 

At  the  airport  I  met  one  of  my  English  faculty  friends  - 
Mae  Blanche,  who  was  on  her  way  to  Los  Angeles  to  do  research 
work  in  the  Huntington  Library.     We  had  a  pleasant  time 
together  and  were  met  at  the  airport  in  Los  Angeles  by  Kent 
and  her   (Mae's)    aunt  and  uncle  who  to  our  surprise  were 
mutual  friends. 

We  went  out  to  Kent  and  Maurine's  and  had  a  wonderful 
dinner  with  them  and  their  family.     Kendall,  Judy  and  her 
husband,  and  Weymeth  were  with  us;   and  Violet,  Harold  and  I 
made  up  the  group.     After  dinner  Kent,  Kendall,  and  Weymeth 
drove  out  to  the  airport  with  us. 

Wednesday,  April  5 

After  a  pleasant  flight  from  Los  Angeles  we  arrived  in 
Papeete ,' Tahiti ,   and  were  greeted  by  lovely  girls  who  placed 
sweet-smelling  leis  of  ginger  blossoms  and  other  exotic 
flowers  around  our  necks.     We  were  taken  to  Hotel  Maeva ,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  hotels  on  the  island.     My  room  looked 
out  on  beautiful  gardens  of  palm  trees  with  a  view  to  the 
lush  covered  mountains  beyond  on  one  side  and  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  other  -  a  breathtaking  view  from  every  aspect. 
The  prospect  of  staying  in  this  exquisite  place  for  two  days 
and  nights  was  very  gratifying  -  so  peaceful  and  so  restful  - 
we  could  even  hear  the  cocks  crowing.     The  weather  was 
marvelous  -  blue  skies  with  a  few  clouds  here  and  there  over 
the  mountains  and  the  sea  -  birds,   flowers,   palms  everywhere. 

Nothing  had  been  planned  for  the  morning  and  afternoon 
as  I   suppose  the  management  thought  we  would  all  be  weary 
after  cur  long  flight,   but  Harold  and  Violet  and  I  didn't 
want  to  waste  the  little  time  we  had  in  this  beautiful  place 
by  staying  in  the  hotel.     We  went  to  the  travel  desk  to  find 
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out  if  we  could  go  to  the  island  of  Maorea  across  the  bay. 
They  made  arrangements  for  us  to  go  by  boat  and  "thereby 
hangs  a  tale."     As  the  three  of  us  said  several  times  during 
the  trip  "no  one  would  believe  us  if  we  told  them  the  exact 
truth  about  this  trip  -  which  would  be  impossible  to  do 
anyway.     The  boat  was  a  small  one,   accomodating  in  seating 
arrangements  about  twelve  or  fifteen  at  the  most,  and  about 
double  that  number  were  put  on  the  boat.     This  meant  that 
the  passengers  had  to  sit  or  stand  anywhere  they  could 
squeeze  in.     We  were  quite  disgruntled,   for  we  had  paid  what 
we  thought  was  plenty  for  the  trip. 

The  trip  over  to  the  island  was  fast  and  rough.     I  was 
sitting  on  the  side  of  the  boat  -  no  seat  there,   just  the 
six-inch  edge  of  the  boat  looking  right  down  into  the  ocean. 
I  had  to  hold  on  to  the  bars  which  held  up  the  rigging  and  I 
had  to  cling  so  hard  that  my  hands  were  actually  numb.  The 
boat  would  go  up  on  the  crest  of  the  waves  and  then  down 
into  the  trough  and  several  times  we  were  fearful  that  it 
might  capsize.     If  there  had  been  any  way,   I  would  have 
cancelled  our  return  on  the  boat  and  gone  back  on  the  plane, 
but  there  wasn't  any  way.     We  dropped  several  of  the  passengers 
off  at  Bali  Hai   (the  famous  Bali  Hai  of  South  Pacific) 
and  went  on  further  around  the  island  to  what  is  considered 
the  most  beautiful  spot  on  the  island. 

Our  stay  on  the  island  was  exciting  and  wonderful.  We 
relaxed  at  the  almost  "primitive"  hotel  but  a  famous  one, 
had  an  interesting  but  strange  lunch  -  real  island  Tahitian 
food  and  style  which  neither  Violet  nor  I  found  very  appetizing, 
and  then  went  on  a  tour  of  the  island  with  a  wonderful 
elderly  man  as  our  driver  and  our  guide.     He  knew  everything 
about  the  country  and  pointed  out  all  the  interesting  details 
along  the  way   (sand  crabs,  black  sand  beaches  which  had 
washed  down  from  the  lava  beds  above  -  the  island  is  formed 
from  an  old  lava  flow  from  erupting  volcanos) .     He  explained 
the  making  of  copra  from  coconuts  -  one  of  the  main  products 
of  Tahiti,   and  he  made  several  stops  along  the  way  so  that 
we  could  take  pictures  or  view  special  points  of  interest. 
He  brought  us  back  to  the  hotel  just  in  time  to  get  on  the 
boat  to  return. 

Well,   the  boat  ride  home  was  something  else.     If  we  had 
thought  the  ride  out  was  rough,  we  didn't  know  what  rough 
meant.     As  we  were  the  first  this  time  to  board  the  boat  we 
did  get  seats,   and  Harold  chose  to  sit  on  the  back  of  the 
boat  facing  where  we  were  sitting.     We  started  out  and 
almost  immediately  the  excitement  began.     The  waves  were  so 
high  and  the  boat  "pitched  and  tossed"   so  furiously  that  the 
men  controlling  the  boat  had  to  put  tarpaulins  up  on  both 
sides  to  keep  out  the  water  from  the  high  waves.     Even  so, 
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everybody  was  getting  wet  from  the  heavy  spray  so  they 
brought  out  big  orange  colored  raincoats   (we  called  them 
"nor 1  westers" )  .     Some  of  the  young  men  who  were  on  the  boat 
took  off  everything  except  their  shorts  and  rode  that  way 
letting  themselves  get  as  wet  as  wet.     The  waves  were  so 
high  that  as  the  boat  came  into  them  they  washed  completely 
over  the  top   (which  was  of  course  covered)    and  down  onto  the 
end  of  the  boat  at  the  rear  -  right  where  Harold  was  sitting. 
He  was  literally  deluged.     The  raincoat  was  no  protection  at 
all  -  he  looked  like  a  drowned  seaman.     His  trousers  were 
drenched  and  water  was  running  from  every  inch  of  him.  This 
happened  not  once  but  several  times  and  as  there  was  nothing 
else  he  could  do  he  just  "rode  it  through."     I  asked  the 
fellow  who  was  doing  all  the  odd  jobs  -  sweeping  the  deck, 
tightening  the  rigging,   swilling  out  the  buckets  which 
several  seasick  passengers  had  been  using   (though  why  in  all 
this  excitement  buckets  were  used,  I'll  never  understand)  - 
if  this  kind  of  weather  was  usual,   and  he  said  that  this  was 
very  unusual,   that  seldom  did  they  have  as  rough  sea  as  this 
to  contend  with.     I  thought  of  every  phrase  I  had  ever  heard  - 
"the  breaking  waves  dashed  high,"   "the  raging  torrent,"  "the 
turbulent  seas,"   "the  wild  fume  and  spray,"  etc.,  etc., 
etc.,   and  all  of  them  seemed  appropriate.     I  thought  of 
Captain  Ahab  in  his  whaling  vessel  chasing  the  white  whale 
Moby  Dick  and  even  thought  "I  know  how  he  felt."  The 
strange  thing  was  that  we  weren't  frightened  -  just  petrified, 
and  almost  hysterical  with  laughter  every  time  we  looked  at 
Harold.     It  was  an  experience  we  wouldn't  have  missed  for 
anything  but  one  which  we  would  never  have  dreamed  of  taking 
on  had  we  known. 


We  came  back  to  our  hotel  in  Papeeta ,  took  baths  and 
then  went  to  sleep  for  an  hour  or  two  -  all  three  of  us.  We 
then  dressed  up  in  our  best  and  went  down  for  a  cocktail 
hour  and  then  to  a  "sumptuous"   feast  in  the  Gaughin  Restaurant 
here  in  the  hotel.     It  was  really  elegant  food.      "I  can't 
believe  I  ate  the  whole  thing"    (coconut  surprise) . 


Thursday,   April  6 


Today  we  took  a  tour  entirely  around  the  island  of 
Tahiti  and  enjoyed  every  moment  of  it.     I  had  been  on  this 
same  road  when  I  was  in  Tahiti  the  first  time  and  could 
remember  everything  along  the  way  as  we  came  to  it.     I  took 
pictures  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  spots;   actually  you 
feel  like  taking  pictures  of  everything  you  see  -  although 
I'm  afraid  none  of  mine  will  be  much  good. 


This  island  is  a  veritable  garden  from  beginning  to 
end.     Lush  growth  is  everywhere,   and  plants  which  we  cultivate 
in  our  hot  houses  and  nurture  as  house  plants  grow  profusely 
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and  voluntarily  all  over.     Giant  coconut  palms,  banana 
trees,   and  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds  make  a 
garden  of  Eden  everywhere  you  look.     I've  written  the  same 
things  about  these  beautiful  islands  before,  but  I  have  to 
repeat  because  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  their  beauty. 

We  visited  Gaughin's  museum,   a  memorial  to  him  in  this 
paradise  of  the  Pacific  where  he  spent  much  time  and  where 
his  work  was  greatly  influenced.     None  of  his  original  work 
is  here,   but  many  reproductions  and  much  interesting  material 
about  him  is  housed  here. 

When  I  returned  to  the  hotel  I  came  up  to  my  room  and 
found  that  my  luggage  had  been  taken.     Right  now  the  tour 
manager  -  the  hotel  manager  are  frantically  working  on  every 
lead  to  find  out  what  has  happened  to  it.     We  are  scheduled 
to  leave  here  for  Fiji  early  in  the  morning  and  if  they 
don't  find  it,   I  am  really  in  a  dilemna. 

Another  unbelievable  story!     My  bags  had  been  taken 
from  my  room  and  taken  aboard  a  ship  bound  for  Bora  Bora. 
The  ship  had  left  port  but  the  manager  of  the  hotel  found 
out  that  they  had  left  with,  the  ship  and  he  rushed  out  with 
an  order  to  stop  the  ship,   get  the  bags  off  and  send  them 
ashore  with  a  pilot  skiff  or  motor  boat.     This  was  done,  but 
the  pilot  ship's  officer  gave  the  bags  to  a  company  representative 
and  he  was  unable  to  be  located.     Our  plane  was  scheduled  to 
leave  at  5:00  a.m.   tomorrow  morning,   so  all  we  could  do  was 
have  the  bags  sent  to  Auckland  if  and  when  they  were  found. 
The  hotel  manager  sent  up  several  boxes,  wrapping  paper, 
cord,   etc.,   to  pack  my  belongings  which  I  had  taken  out  of 
my  bags.     Practically  everything  I  needed  for  the  trip  I  had 
left  in  the  two  suitcases  which  were  lost.     I  was  going  to 
leave  here  in  the  morning  with  no  pajamas,   no  clothes, 
really,   except  what  I  had  on  my  back.     I  was  just  in  the 
process  of  packing  my  few  remaining  things  in  the  boxes  when 
they  called  up  from  the  desk  and  said  that  my  suitcases  had 
arrived.     What  a  hassle,   but  a  great  relief! 

Friday,  April  7 

This  day  lost  going  over  the  International  Date  Line. 

Saturday,  April  8 

Today  was  my  birthday  and  I  wasn't  ready  for  it  in  more 
ways  than  one.     Each  succeeding  year  makes  me  realize  how 
precious  each  one  is  and  how  much  I  need  to  make  every 
moment  count.     I  love  my  life  and  appreciate  the  great 
blessings  which  are  showered  down  upon  me  every  day. 
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We  got  up  before  the  "break  of  dawn"  -  4:00  a.m.   to  be 
exact,   had  our  bags  packed  and  ready  to  be  picked  up  at  4:30 
a.m. ,  and  were  taken  to  the  plane  which  left  for  Nandi , 
Fiji,   at  about  5:30  a.m.     We  were  taken  to  our  hotel,  the 
Mocambo,   freshened  up,   and  then  went  in  individual  cars  over 
very  rough  roads  45  miles  to  another  hotel,   the  Fijian, 
where  we  had  a  sumptuous  lunch  after  which  the  group  relaxed 
on  the  beach,   swam,  walked,   or  did  whatever  pleased  our 
fancies.     We  drove  back  again  to  our  first  hotel  over  the 
same  road,   but  this  time  the  sun  had  gone  down  and  it  was 
much  more  pleasant  even  though  the  road  was  still  rough. 
Violet  said  she  didn't  know  there  were  that  many  rocks  in 
the  world,   and  most  of  them  hit  the  bottom  of  the  car  pan 
with  a  bang.     We  couldn't  figure  out  how  a  car  could  last 
more  than  a  trip  or  two  on  such  roads.     We  were  pretty  tired 
when  we  arrived  at  our  hotel  but  we  rested  a  few  minutes, 
took  a  shower  and  then  went  down  to  a  delicious  dinner  in  my 
honor  and  taken  care  of  by  Harold  and  Violet.     We  sat  afterward 
and  listened  to  music  in  the  hotel  dining  area  and  watched 
the  guests  dancing  and  then  went  up  to  bed  since  we  had  to 
be  up  at  3:00  a.m.  with  our  bags  packed  ready  to  leave  for 
Auckland . 

Sunday,  April  9 

As  reported,  we  got  up  at  3:00  a.m.   and  were  at  the 
airport  by  5:00  a.m.       The  flight  to  Auckland  was  the  best 
we  had  had  so  far  on  the  trip  -  a  very  good  breakfast  and  a 
smooth  trip.     Cars  were  waiting  at  the  airport  to  take  us  to 
the  Intercontinental  Hotel  where  we  were  to  stay  through 
Friday . 

At  the  airport  another  strange  and  funny  thing  happened. 
As  we  were  being  checked  through  customs,  we  were  instructed 
that  no  one  would  have  to  have  his  or  her  bags  inspected 
unless  their  papers  which  they  had  filled  out  on  the  plane 
were  marked  with  a  red  check.     Not  a  single  red  check  appeared 
except  on  mine!     I  had  to  go  to  the  customs  desk  and  there 
they  opened  my  luggage  and  examined  the  contents.     By  this 
time  everyone  had  heard  about  my  lost  luggage   (the  tour 
manager  had  made  a  great  point  out  of  the  fact  that  I  had 
been  so  agreeable  about  the  whole  thing  -  he  came  up  to  me 
afterwards  and  made  the  remark,   "You  are  a  living  doll!" 
(imagine!)    and  they  were  all  wondering  what  on  earth  was 
happening  to  me  now.     The  reason  for  the  red  check  was  that 
the  information  on  the  paper  indicated  that  I  had  been  in 
another  foreign  country   (Spain  and  Majorca)   within  the  last 
month  so  I  was  "suspect."     Now,  whenever  I  meet  members  of 
the  party  they  say  "What's  new!     Have  you  been  in  any  more 
trouble  lately?" 
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I  had  just  checked  into  my  room,   a  very  commodious  one 
with  radio,   television,   excellent  view  of  the  city,  and 
tastefully  decorated  -  when  my  telephone  rang.     Norma  Roberts 
was  in  the  lobby  and  she  had  come  to  take  me  to  church  with 
her.     It  was  wonderful  to  see  her  again  -  almost  like  seeing 
a  member  of  my  family.     We  went  to  Sunday  School  in  her  ward 
and  I  saw  several  friends  whom  I  had  known  on  my  previous 
visits.     After  Sunday  School  we  went  to  the  Roberts  home 
where  we  had  a  delicious  dinner  with  Norma,   her  son  Michael 
and  his  wife  and  Brother  and  Sister  Dill.     We  visited  until 
time  for  Sacrament  meeting  which  we  attended  but  had  to 
leave  after  the  first  speaker  in  order  for  me  to  meet  Violet 
and  Harold  at  the  hotel  for  an  important  reception  for  the 
doctors  and  their  wives.     Dr.   Roth  joined  us  and  we  had  a 
very  pleasant  evening.     I  met  several  very  interesting 
people  whom  I  enjoyed  visiting  with.     Tables  and  tables  of 
hors  d'oeuvres,   nuts,   fruits,   cheeses,   etc.,  were  everywhere 
in  the  huge  ballroom  so  we  had  more  than  enough  to  eat. 
After  this  we  went  to  Violet  and  Harold's  room  and  visited  a 
while  and  then  went  to  bed. 


Monday,  April  10 

Perfectly  beautiful  day!     Had  an  interesting  morning 
with  the  doctors  wives  visiting  the  New  Zealand  Museum  of 
Maori  and  Polynesian  Culture  and  Art;   then  spent  the  afternoon 
with  Harold  and  Violet  in  conference  sessions.     In  the 
evening  we  went  to  a  formal  reception  -  inaugural  ceremony  - 
official  opening  by  "His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  of 
New  Zealand,   Sir  Arthur  Porritt."     It  was  the  most  formal 
occasion  in  some  ways  that  I  have  ever  attended  with  a 
procession  of  dignitaries  in  their  official  robes  and  their 
wives  in  beautiful  formal  attire.     Following  the  inaugural 
ceremonies  we  were  the  guests  of  the  Minister  of  Health  at 
an  official  reception.     So  much  pomp  and  ceremony  it  has  not 
been  my  privilege  to  participate  in  accept  on  TV  or  movies. 

When  we  arrived  at  our  hotel  after  the  afternoon  session 
I  found  a  beautiful  floral  arrangement  in  my  room  sent  to  me 
by  the  Sanders  family  in  Hamilton  -  a  family  whom  I  have 
known  through  my  associations  here  during  my  two  previous 
visits  to  New  Zealand  and  who  have  expressed  their  love  for 
me  in  many  ways.     They  are  a  dear  family  and  I   love  them. 


Tuesday,  April  11 

Harold  and  Violet  and  I  attended  morning  lectures  from 
8:30  a.m.   until  10:15  a.m.   and  then  we  were  picked  up  at  the 
auditorium  by  Sister  Lorna  Wishart,   another  wonderful  woman  - 
one  of  the  first  I  met  on  my  first  visit  to  New  Zealand. 
She  took  us  in  her  car  over  to  Hamilton,  almost  a  hundred 
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miles  from  Auckland.     It  gave  Violet  and  Harold  a  chance  to 
see  more  of  the  country  of  New  Zealand  and  me  a  chance  to 
see  others  of  my  good  friends  -  Sister  Sanders,   Sister  Rich 
at  the  visitor's  center  and  others.     I  was  happy  to  see  the 
beautiful  temple  again  though  we  could  not  go  through  it. 
Sister  Rich  showed  us  through  the  visitors'   center.     We  had 
lunch  at  a  beautiful  spot  on  a  lake  site  where  ducks  and 
other  birds  were  in  profusion  -  very  tame  because  they  were 
used  to  being  fed  by  the  children.     It  was  another  beautiful 
day  -  early  fall  in  New  Zealand  and  we  enjoyed  the  ride  back 
to  Auckland. 

After  a  short  rest  in  our  hotel  we  were  taken  to  a 
South  Seas  buffet  dinner  at  Trillo's  Westhaven ,  the  most 
"elite"  place  for  formal  occasions  in  or  near  the  city.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  adequately  describe  this  affair. 
Huge  banquet  tables  were  spread  with  every  kind  of  food 
imaginable  and  even  unimaginable  -  whole  roasted  lambs ,  huge 
sides  of  beef,   hot  sizzling  filet  mignons  and  other  cuts  of 
beef,  whole  salmons  three  feet  in  length,   lobsters,  oysters 
on  the  half-shell,   cray  fish,   shrimps,  prawns,   crab,  etc., 
in  all  kinds  of  dishes  and  sauces;   every  kind  of  salad  - 
fruit,   jellied,   aspic,   slaw,   tossed,  etc.  ,  etc.  ,  etc.  ,  - 
breads  and  cheeses  of  all  kinds  and  desserts  -  huge  silver 
bowls  of  fruits,   ice  creams  "pavlowas"    (delicious  New  Zealand 
specialty)   cheese  cakes     pastries  -  you  name  it,   it  was 
there.     After  the  dinner  the  main  floor  was  cleared  and  a 
floor  show  of  music  and  beautiful  Polynesian  dances  went  on 
for  an  hour  or  more.     Then  the  orchestra  played  for  any  who 
cared  to  dance.     We  watched  until  our  hotel  bus  was  announced 
and  then  returned  to  our  hotel.     I  really  expect  never  to 
attend  such  a  lavish  affair  again  in  my  life.     Of  course, 
Thursday  evening  we  are  going  to  a  formal  dinner  at  this 
same  place,   and  who  knows  what  it  may  turn  out  to  be! 


Wednesday,  April  12 


At  about  8:00  a.m.  my  room  telephone  rang  and  when  I 
picked  up  the  receiver  I  heard  Brother  William  Roberts  voice 
on  the  phone.     He  and  his  wife  Norma  were  in  the  lobby  on 
their  way  home  from  the  airport.     He  had  just  returned  from 
General  Conference  in  Utah.     We  had  them  come  up  to  my  room 
and  I  made  them  acquainted  with  Violet  and  Harold.  We 
visited  for  a  few  minutes  and  made  plans  to  be  with  them  on 
Thursday  afternoon.     We  went  on  a  tour  of  the  school  for  the 
blind  and  were  much  impressed  by  the  calibre  and  dedication 
of  the  faculty  and  staff  of  the  school.     We  had  lunch  there 
and  then  went  to  the  Ellerslie  Race  Course  where  we  saw  an 
amazing  demonstration  of  how  the  shepherd  and  his  sheep  dog 
master  the  sheep;   of  master  woodcutters  who  cut  through  a 
huge  tree  in  a  matter  of  seconds;   of  the  champion  sheep 
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shearer  of  New  Zealand  who  could  and  did  shear  an  entire 
sheep  in  less  than  one  minute;   and  of  an  exhibition  of  the 
chief  breeds  of  sheep   (rams)    in  New  Zealand.     Eight  huge 
rams  were  brought  out  for  us  to  get  acquainted  with.  Beautiful 
girls  in  all  types  of  clothes  in  the  latest  styles  made  from 
wool  gave  a  fashion  show.     Wool  materials  from  the  heaviest 
weight   (coats,   suits,   etc.)    to  the  very  sheerest,  gauziest 
material  imaginable   (lingerie,   evening  wear,  etc.).     It  was 
a  most  informative,   entertaining  and  interesting  day. 

After  dinner  we  went  to  see  the  Bolshoi  Festival  -  100 
star  soloists  of  the  famous  Bolshoi  Ballet  brought  from 
Russia  in  "the  greatest  Russian  ensemble  ever  to  visit 
foreign  countries." 

It  was  a  tremendously  exciting  performance.     We  were 
very  fortunate  to  get  seats  as  the  entire  two  weeks  of 
performances  had  been  sold  out.     Trust  Harold  however; 
he  went  and  stood  in  a  long  line  and  was  able  to  get  three 
very  good  single  seats. 

Thursday,  April  13 

Spent  the  morning  at  the  museum  attending  lectures  and 
exhibits.     It  was  a  rainy  day  in  contrast  to  the  past  three 
beautiful  sunny  days.     At  2:30  p.m.    the  Roberts,   Bill  and 
Norma,   came  to  the  hotel  and  took  us  for  a  long,  beautiful 
drive  to  show  us  the  countryside  of  Auckland.     It  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  most  beautiful  countries  in  the  world.  As 
Violet  exclaimed  several  times  -   "this  country  has  everything." 
Both  Violet  and  Harold  liked  the  Roberts  very  much.  They 
are  wonderful  people  and  seem  almost  a  part  of  my  family. 
They  returned  us  to  the  hotel  at  5:00  p.m.     We  rested  a  few 
minutes  and  then  got  ready  for  the  formal  dinner  in  the 
famous  Trillo's.     It  was  everything  and  more  than  we  had 
anticipated  -  everything  very  festive  and  the  food  elegant. 
Menu:     great  variety  of  hors  d 1 oeuvres ,   cream  of  mushroom 
soup,   roast  pheasant  with  game  sauce,   ox  tenderloin  in  red 
wine  sauce,   several  vegetables,   tossed  salad,  American 
cheese  cake  and  ice  cream,   fresh  fruits,  wafers,   cheese  and 
coffee  for  those  who  wanted  it.     Formal  dress.     Some  party. 
1*11  probably  never  attend  another  like  it! 

Friday,   April  14 

The  morning  was  spent  in  packing,   paying  hotel  bills 
and  in  general,  getting  ready  to  leave  New  Zealand.  Norma 
Roberts  came  to  say  goodbye  and  I  gave  her  my  flowers  which 
looked  almost  as  good  as  they  did  when  they  came.     She  was 
getting  ready  for  some  church  function  that  night  and  said 
she  could  use  them  as  table  decorations. 
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The  afternoon  was  taken  up  getting  to  the  airport, 
going  through  customs  and  getting  off  on  the  plane.     We  had 
dinner  on  the  plane  and  arrived  in  Sydney,  Australia  and 
were  taken  to  our  hotel,   The  Wentworth,   one  of  the  very  best 
in  the  city.     A  young  woman,   Deirdra  McKensie,  whom  we  had 
met  in  New  Zealand  at  the  Optholmology  Conference  and  who 
had  been  very  friendly,   suggested  that  she  would  like  to 
show  us  around  in  Sydney  the  next  day  since  it  was  her  home. 
She  made  a  date  to  pick  us  up  the  next  morning  at  9:00  a.m. 


Saturday,   April  15 


Mrs.   McKenzie  and  her  husband  picked  us  up  in  their  car 
and  took  us  for  a  wonderful  ride  all  around  the  city.  We 
stopped  at  several  special  places  -  King's  Cross    (a  famous 
section  of  the  city,   shopping  centers,   antique  shops,  art 
gallery,   famous  new  opera  house  -  unfinished  but  spectacular). 
They  pointed  out  various  schools,   beautiful  views  of  the 
harbor,   beautiful  streets  lined  with  magnificent  trees  -  one 
such  street  we  had  them  take  us  through  again  because  it 
was  so  beautiful.     Deirdra  and  Andrew  -  what  a  refined, 
intelligent,    interesting  young  couple  they  were! 


In  the  afternoon  we  were  taken  on  a  very  interesting 
and  worthwhile  trip  around  the  harbor.     There  is  no  doubt, 
this  Sydney  is  one  of  the  outstanding  cities  in  every  way 
that  I  have  ever  been  in.     It  is  very  large  -  nearly  three 
million  inhabitants  -  the  skyline  with  its  skyscrapers, 
bridges,   hills  covered  right  to  the  tops  and  over  with 
beautiful  residences,  many  costing  up  to  a  million  dollars. 
Violet  and  Harold  and  I  could  not  cease  to  marvel  at  the 
many  things  this  city  has  to  offer. 


At  night  we  went  to  dinner  at  what  is  called  "the 
Summit,"  which  is  the  tallest  building,   circular  in  shape 
and  which  overlooks  the  city  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  in 
every  direction.     You  can  be  sure  -  due  to  Harold's  maneuvering 
that  we  had  "a  ring-side  seat"  right  on  the  windows  where  we 
could  view  the  sights  to  the  best  advantage.     The  restaurant 
revolved  in  a  complete  circle,   taking  1%  hours  to  make  the 
circle,   and  it  took  just  that  amount  of  time  to  eat  the 
magnificent  dinner  which  was  served  to  us  in  grand  style. 
This  was  one  of  the  "highlights"  of  the  trip.      (No  pun 
intended . ) 


Sunday,  April  16 

Early  in  the  a.m.    I  began  to  call  the  churches  in  the 
area.     After  three  calls  to  different  stake  offices,  I 
finally  got  an  answer.      I  asked  the  man  who  answered  how  I 
could  get  to  one  of  the  wards  and  he  gave  me  all  the  information 
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and  then  said  he'd  come  to  the  dock  where  the  hydrofoil  came 
in  to  a  place  called  Manly  -  a  part  of  Sydney  but  some 
distance  out.     The  three  of  us  went  by  hydrofoil  and  were 
met  by  this  man,   Garry  James,   and  his  wife,  Maxine  (Mackie) 
and  they  took  us  on  a  drive  through  the  residential  sections 
and  the  beaches  which  are  found  everywhere  around  the  harbor 
of  Sydney.     Sunday  is  pleasure  day  in  Australia.     Every  kind 
of  sport  imaginable  is  being  engaged  in  -  water  skiing,  skin 
diving,   sail  boating,  yacht  racing,   sun  bathing  and  swimming, 
and  on  the  land,   football   (rugby),   tennis,  polo,  golf,  etc. 

We  went  to  Brother  and  Sister  James  home  and  had  a  very 
good  drink    (apple  cider  -   "bubbly")    freshened  up  and  went  to 
Sacrament  meeting  which  was  very  much  enjoyed.     Some  excellent 
talks  were  given,    the  music  was  good  and  the  people  were 
very  nice.     Brother  James  conducted  the  meeting  -  he  was  the 
bishop's  counselor  -  and  he  asked  me  to  speak.     He  also 
asked  Harold  but  he  was  reluctant,  but  later  on  he  volunteered 
and  came  up  and  made  some  very  appropriate  remarks  about  our 
visit  to  a  church  in  Russia. 

They  drove  us  back  to  our  hotel  just  in  time  for  us  to 
meet  Deirdra  and  Andrew  whom  we  were  taking  to  dinner  here 
in  the  hotel  restaurant.     We  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening 
with  them  and  hated  to  tell  them  goodby .     We  felt  as  if  we 
were  leaving  part  of  our  family  and  of  course  would  probably 
never  see  them  again  -  they  had  certainly  been  wonderful  to 
us . 

Monday,  April  17 

At  9:30  a.m.  we  left  our  hotel    (Wentworth)    for  the 
Sydney  airport  where  we  left  for  Denpasar  in  Bali.     After  a 
six-hour  flight  we  arrived  in  this  beautiful  but  primitive 
island  far  off  here  in  the  Pacific.     I  find  myself  wondering 
several  times  a  day  how  it  is  possible  for  me  to  be  experiencing 
all  these  once  unimaginable  things.     I  also  find  myself 
dealing  in  superlatives  which  mean  nothing  on  paper.  Already 
in  just  a  few  hours  here  I  have  seen  people,  places,  and 
things  which  I  cannot  possibly  describe.     On  our  way  to  our 
hotel,   the  Bali  Beach,  we  traveled  for  several  miles  through 
primitive  villages  where  the  native  people  live,  in  squalor 
for  the  most  part,   and  yet  in  surroundings  which  excite  the 
soul  with  their  beauty  of  color,  natural  growth  in  trees, 
flowers,   and  shrubbery   (these  terms  are  completely  inexpressive). 
All  along  the  way  were  places  of  religious  and  tribal  significance 
in  highly  carved  gates,   arches,   ceremonial  meeting  places, 
native  huts  and  other  dwelling  places  where  naked  children 
and  half-naked  grownups  were  visible  everywhere.     Animals  - 
cattle,   dogs,   cats,   chickens,   etc.,  wandered  in  and  out  of 
the  houses  just  as  the  people  did. 
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We  were  amazed  at  the  number  of  bicycles  on  the  road. 
Literally  hundreds  of  boys  and  men  passed  us  on  bikes  and 
some  motorcycles.     It  seemed  a  bit  incongruous. 

Out  hotel  which  is  one  which  the  natives  are  very  proud 
of  is,   again,   hard  to  describe  because  everything  sounds 
exaggerated  when  I  say  it  "like  it  is."     The  hotel  is  situated 
in  a  wide  expanse  of  acreage  completely  covered  with  giant 
palms  and  thickly-wooded  growth  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
and  bordering  on  all  sides  by  the  ocean  beaches.     I  am 
looking  out  of  my  room  window  now  at  the  ocean  where  the 
waves  are  constantly  rolling  in,  where  the  stretch  of  beach 
is  filled  with  bathers,   sailboats  and  other  sea  craft. 

On  our  first  night  at  the  hotel  we  went  to  a  Magnificent 
feast  in  the  hotel  gardens.     I've  tried  to  describe  displays 
of  food  before,  but  it  just  isn't  possible.     I  can't  think 
of  any  food  -  meats,   seafoods,  whole  roasted  pigs,  turkeys, 
chickens,   sides  of  beef,   all  kinds  of  salads,  relishes, 
vegetables,   breadstuffs,   etc.  ,  etc.  ,  etc.  ,  and  all  so  exotically 
displayed  that  we  just  had  to  stand  and  "ogle."     The  desserts 
were  "out  of  this  world."     Long  banquet  tables  spread  with 
every  delicacy  -  fruits,  pastries,   cakes,  merinques,   tortes  - 
and  all  on  gorgeously  decorated  floral  displays  -  orchids, 
gardenias  and  many  other  tropical  flowers.     A  Balinese 
orchestra  played  throughout  the  evening  and  then  a  program 
of  Bali  dances  was  put  on  with  beautiful  girls  and  men  in 
highly  decorated  costumes  -  the  real  thing.      (The  National 
Geographic  magazine  shows  it  all  in  detail.      I  must  look  it 
up.  ) 

Tuesday,   April  17 

Today  we  took  an  all-day  trip  around  the  island  and  it 
was  unforgettable.     To  say  that  this  is  the  most  interesting, 
unique,   and  in  some  ways  the  most  beautiful  place  we  have 
ever  been  would  not  be  stretching  the  truth.     Everyone  here 
agrees  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  to  anyone  who 
has  not  been  here  what  this  island  is  like.     I  wish  I  could 
keep  in  my  mind  the  unutterable  beauty  and  fascination  that 
surrounds  us  here  -  birds,   flowers,   trees,   people,  views 
(sea,    land,   and  sky)    temples  and  Balinese  culture  of  every 
type  and  description  everywhere  one  looks,   rice  paddies  on 
every  available  spot  making  picturesque  landscapes  on  the 
terraced  slopes  as  well  as  level  land;   the  beaches  with  the 
tide  coming  in  and  then  receding,   the  sunsets  and  the  morning 
glow  on  the  ocean  and  sky  -  how  poorly  I  am  expressing  it! 
This  far-off  land  of  Bali  -  the  "paradise  of  the  Pacific," 
as  it  is  called.     At  night  -  early  evening  -  we  went  out  to 
one  of  the  villages  to  see  the  "monkey  dances."     This  is  a 
ceremonial  based  on  one  of  the  famous  old  legends  of  the 
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Indonesian  countries.     We  witnessed  and  listened  to  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  displays  of  precision,   rhythmical  and 
vocal  discipline,   resonance  and  tonal  dexterity,   and  all  on 
an  almost  primitive  level,   that  either  Violet,  Harold,   or  I 
had  ever  experienced.     These  people  -  well  over  a  hundred  in 
the  cast  -  were  all  local  village  people  who  were  trained 
and  disciplined  from  childhood  up  to  learn  these  roles  and 
execute  them  to  provide  funds  for  their  village.     We  were 
told  that  there  are  eight  such  groups  putting  on  this  same 
show  in  different  villages  on  the  island.     Again,   one  would 
have  to  experience  it  to  know  what  it  is.     The  hundred  or 
more  men  and  boys  who  represented  monkeys  looked  -  according 
to  Harold  -  "more  like  real  monkeys,   than  men."     We  came 
home  indelibly  impressed  with  the  performance. 

Wednesday,  April  15 

We  spent  a  very  pleasant  lazy  morning  at  the  Bali  Beach 
Hotel  in  the  gardens,   on  the  beach  and  visiting.     The  group 
now  are  like  one  family  -  everyone  is  interested  in  whatever 
the  others  are  doing,  what  they  are  buying,   etc.     There  are 
always  some  who  go  overboard  on  shopping  -  one  young  doctor 
here  who  has  an  extremely  beautiful  and  lovely  wife  buys 
practically  everything  in  sight.     For  instance  he  purchased 
and  shipped  two  high  stone  statues    (four  feet  tall)    and  at 
least  five  almost  life-size  wooden  carvings  in  addition  to 
jewels  and  clothes  for  his  wife,   etc.     It  is  fun  to  see  what 
people  are  interested  in  our  and  their  travels.     Violet  and 
Harold  and  I  have  not  missed  getting  out  and  doing  extra 
sightseeing  and  taking  in  extra  excitement  while  the  others 
are  shopping.     The  first  thing  Violet  does  when  we  reach  a 
new  place  is  to  go  to  the  desk  and  find  out  all  about  where 
to  go,  what  to  see,   and  where  the  best  eating  houses  are. 
It  makes  for  very  good  travel. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  packing,   checking  out,  and 
going  to  the  airport   (almost  an  hour's  drive  through  the 
same  route  we  took  coming  and  we  enjoyed  seeing  it  all  even 
more) .     We  had  more  food  on  the  plane  than  we  could  possibly 
eat  -  two  big  meals,   lunch  and  dinner,   through  a  period  of 
three  hours. 

We  arrived  at  the  Shangra  La  Hotel  in  Singapore,  the 
most  luxurious  and  beautiful  of  all  in  our  travels  thus  far. 
When  traveling  is  as  full  and  as  strenuous  as  it  is,   it  is 
really  wonderful  to  stay  at  hotels  which  are  so  restful  and 
so  beautiful.     I  can  enjoy  primitive  conditions  when  I  need 
to  but  I  love  the  luxury  provided  by  these  elegant  hotels. 
My  window  and  private  terrace  or  balcony  overlooks  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  city  which  in  the  early  morning  is  shrouded 
in  mist  and  haze  which  makes  it  look  unreal.     The  interior 
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of  the  hotel  is  lavishly  but  tastefully  decorated  with  deep- 
piled  oriental  rugs  and  marble  floors,   flower  arrangements 
which  take  our  breath  away,  planting  areas  filled  with 
exotic  plants,   all  live  and  luxurious,   arcades  and  balconies 
of  elegant  shapes  -  jewelry,   jade  coverings,   silver,  embroideries 
and  silks,  wood  carvings,   drug  and  cosmetic  departments  and 
all  simply  beautiful.     There  are  at  least  six  dining  areas 
where  the  food  is  exciting  and  delicious  right  here  in  this 
one  hotel. 


Thursday,  April  19 


We  had  a  delicious  breakfast  of  fresh  papaya  etc.,  in 
the  hotel  and  there  I  met  and  breakfasted  with  a  very  interesting 
and  charming  woman  who  has  been  all  over  the  world  not  once 
but  several  times.     She  gave  us  some  information  on  several 
of  the  places  where  we  are  going. 

We  took  a  morning  tour  of  the  city  during  which  we  saw 
the  key  points  of  Singapore   (which  means  city  of  the  lion) . 
We  visited  the  priceless  jade  collection  -  How  Par  Jade 
Collection) ;   the  botanic  gardens  to  see  one  of  "the  most 
vivid  and  exotic  collections  of  orchids  in  the  world;" 
Queenstown  -  the  first  satellite  town   (a  government  housing 
project) .     We  then  proceeded  along  the  hilly  Buona  Vista 
Road  with  its  panoramic  view  of  the  sea  and  the  islands 
south  of  Singapore  and  former  British  military  base,  the 
Tiger  Balm  Gardens  with  its  hideous  concrete  statues  depicting 
Chinese  legends,   traditions  and  scenes  from  Chinese  mythology; 
the  Singapore  Harbor  which  is  the  fourth  largest  in  the 
world;   bustling  Chinatown  viewing  the  many  races  of  Singapore; 
a  Hindu  Temple    (Sri  Mariman) ;    the  Singapore  River  and  the 
tree-lined  Queen  Elizabeth  walk  extending  miles  along  the 
shore  line.      (Very  similar  to  the  one  on  the  Island  of 
Majorca  called  "Queen's  Walk.") 

We  had  lunch  in  the  "Shang  Palace"  here  in  the  hotel 
and  had  a  "tid-bit"   lunch  which  included  any  number  of 
choice  dishes  of  real  gourmet  Chinese  food.     In  the  afternoon 
we  took  the  Singapore  harbor  and  islands  tour. 

We  were  told  the  story  of  Singapore  as  it  is  recorded 
in  the  Malay  Annuls.      It  begins  in  the  14th  century  when  a 
descendant  of  Alexander  the  Great  landed  on  the  island.  He 
saw  a  "strange  and  beautiful  beast  looking  like  a  lion." 
He,   Shi  Tri  Buana,    immediately  decided  to  build  his  kingdom 
on  the  island.     He  renamed  it  from  Tumasek    (Sea  Town)  to 
Singapore    (Lion  City) . 

As  we  glided  along  on  the  sparkling  blue  waters  we  saw 
all  the  sights  to  be  seen  in  a  great  harbor  -  liners,  freighters, 
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yachts,   sailboats  and  other  "pleasure  crafts,"   sampans  where 
many  Chinese  make  their  homes,   barges  bobbing  to  and  fro  in 
unceasing  activity.     We  saw  the  fascinating  waterfront  with 
the  skyline  of  Singapore  rising  skyward  against  a  blue 
cloud-dotted  sky.     We  saw  the  three-mile  shiplined  wharves 
of  the  harbor.     We  saw  fortress  islands  which  had  been 
transformed  into  peaceful  holiday  resorts.     We  visited  a 
friendly  sea  village  where  the  villagers  lived  in  their 
ramshackle  houses  perched  above  the  sea  on  stilts.  Darling 
children  were  everywhere  smiling  and  greeting  us  with  "ullo" 
and  trying  to  sell  their  shells  and  beads.     Dusk  was  beginning 
to  fall  as  we  went  back  to  Singapore  on  the  boat. 


We  arrived  back  at  our  hotel  just  long  enough  to  get 
changed  to  go  to  a  famous  place  called  "The  Adelphi  Restaurant." 
We  had  an  excellent  dinner  although  Americanized  and  then 
sat  under  huge  fans  overhead  and  listened  to  and  watched  a 
program  of  native  singing  and  dancing.     The  stage  and  restaurant 
were  covered  but  the  sides  all  around  were  open  into  gardens 
and  patios.     A  terrific  rainstorm  came  up  right  at  a  dramatic 
moment  in  the  dancing  just  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the 
program.     It  came  so  furiously  that  we  thought  it  must  be  a 
cloudburst.     That's  the  way  rain  comes  here  and  immediately 
after  the  sun  comes  out.     For  this  reason  the  air  is  very 
hot  and  humid.     April  is  the  hottest  month  for  this  part  of 
the  country.     During  one  of  the  dances  the  dancers  came  down 
to  the  audience  and  chose  partners  to  come  up  on  the  stage 
and  dance.     I  was  shocked  to  have  one  handsome  young  man 
come  to  our  table  and  invite  me  to  dance  with  him.  The 
dancers  were  all  barefoot  so  I  had  to  take  off  my  shoes.  It 
was  exciting  and  fun  and  he,   being  an  excellent  dancer  was 
not  hard  to  follow.     We  simply  imitated  the  action.  There 
were  only  four  male  dancers  and  four  ladies  so  it  was  quite 
surprising  for  me  to  have  been  selected.     Violet  and  Harold 
got  a  real  kick  out  of  my  going  up.     It  was  still  raining  as 
we  left  the  restaurant  but  we  quickly  caught  a  taxi  home. 


Friday,   April  20 


Since  we  had  spent  such  a  short  time  in  this  most 
fascinating  city  we  wanted  to  make  the  very  most  of  it.  As 
usual,   Violet  had  been  busy  and  had  found  a  place  described 
as  "tucked  away  in  an  acre  of  unspoilt  green  is  a  delightful 
hideout  called  Pasir  Panjang  Paradise  which  flirts  both  land 
and  sea.     This  is  the  scene  for  a  daily  performance  of  some 
of  the  many  cultural  dances  of  Asia."     While  all  the  other 
of  the  group  were  "shopping"   and  packing  we  took  a  cab  and 
went  to  this  place.      It  proved  to  be  one  of  the  highlights 
in  entertainment.     Among  other  things  on  the  program  was  a 
Indian  snake  charmer.     He  used  the  king  cobra,  pythons, 
black  mambas  and  others  which  he  kept  in  several  wicker 
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baskets.     The  beautiful  girls  and  men  in  their  glittering 

elaborately-decorated  costumes  were  a  thrill  to  see. 

We  hated  to  leave  the  beautiful  Shangra  La  Hotel  which 
is  the  epitome  of  gracious  hospitality  and  the  most  elegant 
and  spacious  of  all  on  our  trip  so  far. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  getting  off  to  the  airport  for 
our  flight  to  Bangkok.     We  arrived  at  Hotel  Duset  Thami 
which  is  renowned  in  Thailand.     It  is  beautiful  but  not  like 
the  Shangra  La.     Even  so,    it  surpassed  any  I  have  ever 
stayed  in  in  the  United  States. 

Lost  a  day  in  transit. 

Saturday,  April  22 

After  an  early  breakfast  we  were  taken  for  a  motor- 
launch  excursion  on  the  Chao  Phraup  River  and  its  canals, 
called  here  "Clong,"   to  see  the  native  life,   the  floating 
markets,   the  Temple  of  Dawn  and  the  Royal  Barges.     This  was 
a  real  look  at  the  living  conditions  of  the  Thailand  people 
living  on  the  sanpans  in  and  out  of  the  water  like  water 
rats  almost,   and  yet  happy  and  friendly.     The  children 
especially  are  outgoing  and  responsive  to  strangers. 

After  a  delicious  luncheon  in  the  hotel's  "Castilian 
Room"  we  went  on  an  excursion  to  visit  the  Royal  Grant 
Palace  with  its  coronation  hall  and  funeral  halls,  all 
highly  ornamented  in  the  oriental  style  -  gold  leaf,  colored 
porcelain  tiles,  mosaics,   etc.     We  visited  the  famous  Wat 
Phrs  Keo  with  the  royal  chapel,   the  image  of  the  Emerald 
Buddha,   the  Pantheon  of  the  Chrakri  Kings,   the  eight  towers 
of  the  planets,   the  frescoes  depicting  the  Ramakien  epics, 
etc.     For  this  visit  the  men  were  requested  to  wear  coat  and 
tie  and  the  ladies  "proper  dress." 

We  still  had  about  three  hours  of  afternoon  time  left 
so  some  of  us  couldn't  resist  taking  an  additional  motor 
boat  trip  down  a  river  which  wound  in  and  out  through  the 
farms  and  villages  of  Bangkok.     The  boats  held  only  five 
persons  and  the  motorman.     Our  man  was  wonderful.     He  stopped 
at  several  points  along  the  way  and  picked  water  lilies  and 
other  exotic  flowers  for  the  women  in  our  boat.     He  actually 
made  a  chain  necklace  out  of  a  lily  and  its  stem  and  I  wore 
it  around  my  neck.      I  was  the  only  one  he  did  this  for. 
This  was  a  much  different  boat  ride  than  our  morning  one  -  a 
restful  cruise  in  this  beautiful  river  which  offered  us 
scenes  of  beauty  and  rural  culture  which  gave  us  a  real 
feeling  of  Thailand  and  its  people.     Little  children  were 
playing  all  along  the  shores  and  swimming  in  the  river. 
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Tiny  little  children  with  happy  faces  splashed  and  played 
and  waved  to  us  as  we  passed.     We  saw  several  water  buffaloes 
and  other  interesting  things  along  the  way,  mosques,  temples, 
etc . 

To  climax  an  unforgettable  day  we  were  taken  in  the 
evening  to  the  "one  and  only  theater  restaurant  in  Thailand 
with  authentic  Thai  food  and  atmosphere  of  600  years  ago." 
This  restaurant  called  The  Piman  gives  an  atmosphere  of 
Thailand  when  it  was  called  Siam.     The  Piman  is  recreated 
from  the  wall  drawings  taken  from  the  ruined  city  of  Sukothai 
which  was  the  capital  of  Siam,   now  Thailand.     Even  the 
building  material  is  of  the  same  kind  -  teakwood  and  "sliced" 
red  stones.     We  had  to  take  off  our  shoes  and  we  were  seated 
on  the  floor  around  very  low  oriental  tables  and  served  by 
individual  waiters.     In  front  of  each  guest  was  a  serving 
plate  with  a  linen  napkin  folded  in  the  shape  of  a  lotus 
blossom.     Beautiful  Thai  girls  and  courteous  Thai  boys  set 
eight  individual  bowls  of  different  foods  circling  each 
serving  plate.     One  larger  bowl  held  plain  white  rice  (delicious) 
and  the  other  bowls  each  contained  a  different  food  -  meats, 
curries,   vegetables  cooked  in  unusual  ways,   shrimps  and 
prawns  with  the  most  delicious  sauce,   and  a  large  bowl  of 
hot,  very  delicious  soup.     We  were  instructed  how  to  serve 
ourselves  from  each  dish.     It  was  a  most  delightful  experience. 
After  the  dinner,   a  five-act  show  of  Thai  classical  dancing, 
a  short  play,   and  typical  Thai  music  were  put  on  for  our 
pleasure.     We  were  in  a  different  world  -  a  storybook  world 
out  of  the  Arabian  Nights,   actually  experiencing  the  elegance 
and  grace  of  ancient  Siam. 

Sunday,  April  23 

Realizing  that  we  had  so  little  time  in  Bangkok  and 
that  time  arranged  for,  we  did  not  try  to  make  any  contacts 
with  the  church  but  went  on  the  scheduled  program.  We 
visited  such  famous  historical  places  as  the  Grand  Palace 
where  we  saw  the  Temple  of  the  Emerald  Buddha    (Wat  Phra 
Keo) .     The  emerald  buddha  is  pure  translucent  green  jaspar 
(a  valuable  form  of  quartz) .      It  sits  under  a  canopy  on  a 
high-tiered  pedestal  richly  decorated  with  gold  leaf.  At 
the  base  of  the  pedestal  are  gold  and  silver  trees,   sent  in 
former  years  as  a  tribute  by  the  Lao  vassal  princes  and  the 
Malay  rajahs  to  their  overlord  in  Bangkok.     The  origin  of 
the  emerald  buddha  is  unknown.     About  1435  lightning  cracked 
open  a  pagoda  in  Chiengrai  in  northern  Thailand  and  inside 
was  found  a  stucco  buddha  covered  in  gold  leaf  which  later 
flaked  off  revealing  the  green  jaspar  underneath.      It  is 
considered  to  be  "Thailand's  most  sacred  object." 

We  saw  the  white  marble  monastery    (Wat  Benchamahorpi t ) 
constructed  by  Rama  V  in  1900  of  Italian  Carrara  marble  - 
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most  recent  royal  temple.     The  roof  is  covered  with  golden 
Chinese  tiles  and  the  gables  are  exquisitely  carved  and 
inlaid.     The  entrance  is  guarded  by  white  marble  lions. 


The  structure  is  almost  breathtaking  in  its  beauty. 
Inside,   the  walls  are  of  gold  tapestry  with  ceiling  beams  of 
black  lacquer  and  gold  leaf.     We  saw  the  solid  gold  buddha 
which  is  world  famous.     It  is  a  ten-foot  high  buddha  cast  of 
5h  tons  of  solid  gold  -  around  the  15th  century.     300  years 
later  it  was  covered  in  plaster  to  protect  it  from  the 
plunder  by  the  invading  Burmese  and  then  forgotten  until  the 
plaster  cracked  in  1953  and  disclosed  the  treasure.  Its 
worth  is  estimated  at  over  $6  billion  (U.S.). 

We  visited  the  residence  palace  of  the  queen  of  Bangkok 
with  its  treasures  of  carvings  and  other  works  of  art.  When 
she  is  not  in  residence,   it  is  open  to  visitors  for  a  fee 


We  saw  the  "Reclining  Buddha"    (Wat-po) ,  which  is  the 
most  extensive  temple  in  Bangkok,   160  feet  long  and  30  feet 
high  constructed  of  gold-leafed,   cement-covered  brick.  It 
represents  Buddha  "dying  and  entering  Nirvana  around  543 
B.C."     In  the  surrounding  courtyard  are  394  sitting  Buddhas . 

We  left  in  the  afternoon  for  the  plane  to  Hong  Kong 
knowing  and  regretting  that  we  were  from  this  point  coming 
to  the  end  of  our  travels.      It  is  strange  that  after  being 
away  from  home  so  long  and  under  such  strenuous  travel 
experience  that  we  are  not  weary  of  it.     On  the  contrary, 
every  day  has  been  so  full  of  exciting,  unforgettable  adventure 
that  we  hate  for  it  to  come  to  an  end.     And  what  excitement 
awaited  us  in  the  incomparable  city  of  Hong  Kong.     We  arrived 
late  at  night  and  because  some  changes  had  been  made  in  room 
arrangements,    I  did  not  get  into  my  room  until  almost  2:00 
a.m.   -  but  what  a  room!     My  window  looked  out  over  the  bay 
to  Kowloon  on  the  mainland  which  is  considered  part  of  Hong 
Kong.     Late  as  it  was  the  water  was  sparkling  in  the  night 
reflecting  the  myriads  of  lights  from  the  city  on  both  sides 
of  the  bay.     Boats  and  ships  were  standing  at  ease  and  some 
moving  slowly  in  the  night.     Unless  one  has  seen  this  sight 
of  Hong  Kong  at  night,   he  would  not  be  able  to  comprehend 
its  inexpressible  excitement  and  drama.     Violet  and  Harold's 
room  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  hotel  and  everytime  they 
come  into  my  room  they  exclaim  over  the  beauty   (what  a  weak 
word  here)    of  the  panorama  which  confronts  us.     I  hope  I 
never  lose  the  ability  to  recall  this  scene  in  my  mind. 


Monday,   April  24 


Our  hotel,  The  Mandarin,   is  considered  one  of  the  top 
two  hotels  in  Hong  Kong  and  we  were  delighted  that  we  were 


to  spend  five  days  here.     As  I  sit  here  catching  up  on  this 
diary,   I  can  hardly  think  because  of  the  view  out  of  my 
window.     I  look  out  and  I  can't  believe  what  I  see  -  Kowloon 
with  its  skycrapers  extending  the  full  expanse  of  the  coastline 
and  the  mountains  rising  in  the  distance  beyond.     The  bay  is 
filled  with  sea  craft  of  every  description  -  warships, 
steamers,   ferry  boats,   tug  boats,   fishing  boats  -  all  moving 
in  every  direction  and  yet  the  expanse  of  water  is  so  great 
that  the  space  is  not  crowded.     I  could  sit  here  and  watch 
it  for  hours  if  there  weren't  so  many  other  interesting 
things  to  do  and  see. 

As  we  were  coming  into  the  lobby  from  the  stairway 
returning  from  breakfast,   a  boy  came  along  with  a  placard 
with  Mrs.   C.   Taylor  printed  on  it  and  calling  out  my  name. 
I  answered  and  was  directed  to  the  deck  phone.     The  call  was 
from  Johnny  Ho,  my  Chinese  student.     He  and  his  beautiful 
wife,   Dianna,   came  over  to  the  hotel  almost  immediately.  I 
introduced  them  to  Violet  and  Harold  and  we  visited  in  my 
room  for  a  little  while.     Since  Harold  wanted  to  get  some 
clothes    (custom  made)   Johnny  suggested  that  he  take  us  over 
to  his  own  tailors  in  an  adjacent  building.     We  walked  over 
and  Harold  was  able  to  get  three  handsome  outfits  ordered. 
Fittings  were  arranged  for  and  we  left.     Diana  had  to  leave 
us  to  go  for  her  children,  but  Johnny  stayed  and  took  us  to 
a  famous  restaurant  for  lunch.     He  had  an  appointment  with 
two  Chinese  business  associates  but  he  insisted  on  our  going 
along.     Everyone  in  the  restaurant  was  Chinese  and  the  food 
which  Johnny  ordered  for  us  was  Chinese  and  "delicious." 
For  one  thing,  we  had  shark  fin  soup  and  we  loved  it.  The 
whole  meal  was  a  great  experience. 

This  day  happened  to  be  John  and  Diana's  wedding  anniversary 
(their  eighth)    so  that  they  had  plans  for  the  evening  but 
Johnny  made  arrangements  with  his  secretary,   a  charming 
Chinese  girl,   to  take  us  to  dinner.     She  arrived  at  our 
hotel  and  we  went  with  her  to  the  Yung  Kee  Restaurant  which 
has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ten  top  restaurants 
in  the  world.     Everything  was  Chinese   (Cantonese)   and  she, 
Helen  Chan,   ordered  a  complete  Chinese  dinner  including 
bird's  nest  soup.     Contrary  to  my  fears,   it  was  very  good 
and  we  all  ate  with  a  great  relish.     Helen  taught  Harold  and 
me  to  eat  with  chopsticks  and  I   persevered  until  I  could 
really  do  it  right.     I  had  as  much  fun  with  the  chopsticks 
as  I  did  with  the  food.     It  was  altogether  a  delightful 
evening.     She  escorted  us  back  to  the  hotel,   The  Mandarin, 
and  we  called  a  cab  for  her  to  take  her  home.     She  had  been 
a  delightful  companion. 

I  forgot  to  write  about  our  afternoon  tour  of  the 
island.     We  went  by  bus  to  many  points  of  interest  including 
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a  trip  by  tram  up  to  the  summit  called  "The  Peak."  The 
tram  track  was  almost  perpendicular  and  several  times  it 
stopped  and  we  felt  as  if  we  were  on  a  roller  coaster  which 
might  catapult  us  down  the  hill  at  any  moment.     The  view  at 
the  top  was  breathtaking.     We  came  back  down  by  bus  and 
continued  our  tour  of  the  city. 

Tuesday,  April  25 

Harold  had  a  fitting  at  9:00  a.m.    so  Diana  met  us  at 
the  tailors  and  then  took  us  during  the  morning  to  several 
shopping  places.     At  one  point  we  lost  Violet  and  Harold  and 
had  to  retrace  our  steps  several  times  until  we  finally 
found  them.     We  saw  lots  of  interesting  shops,   but  we  didn't 
do  any  purchasing.     Diana  left  us  at  noon  and  we  went  back 
to  the  hotel  for  lunch.     Violet  and  Harold  and  I  visited  the 
shopping  arcades  in  both  the  Mandarin  Hotel  and  the  Hilton, 
which  is  close  by,   and  we  saw  beautiful  things  of  all  kinds. 
Hong  Kong  came  rightfully  by  its  reputation  as  the  greatest 
shopping  center  in  the  world.     The  women  in  the  doctor's 
group  have  been  buying  and  buying  all  along  the  way  and  here 
they  are  literally  going  mad.     Our  tour  guide,   John  Kinsley, 
has  warned  us  all  not  to  overload  our  luggage  and  in  many 
places  it  has  not  been  possible  to  mail  things  so  many  have 
far  too  much  weight  even  before  reaching  Hong  Kong.  Violet 
and  I  have  had  too  much  fun  seeing  all  there  is  to  see  and 
going  to  extra  places  where  none  of  the  others  have  gone,  so 
we  haven't  been  doing  much  shopping. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  on  a  sightseeing  tour  of  Hong 
Kong,  Kowloon  and  the  "New  Territory."     On  this  trip  we  got 
a  vivid  picture  of  how  much  of  the  Orient  lives.  Although 
there  are  still  some  who  live  on  the  sampans  and  junks  in 
the  water  ways,  many  have  been  removed  to  settlement  housing 
tall  high-rise  apartment  buildings.     Here  the  people  are 
crowded  together  under  conditions  which  seem  almost  as  bad 
as  their  previous  mode  of  life.     Here  is  a  sight  which  is 
unrivaled  in  the  world,    I  am  sure.     From  every  window  and 
terrace  on  every  inch  of  space  is  hung  the  family  wash  of 
every  color  and  description.     The  building  can  hardly  be 
seen  for  all  the  washing  -  and  this  is  not  just  one  or  two 
days  a  week  but  constantly  -  night  and  day.     At  night  these 
high-rise  buildings  with  lights  in  every  window  take  on  a 
colorful  beauty  which  adds  to  the  spectacular  view  of  Hong 
Kong,   but  in  the  day  time  it  is  an  appalling  sight  to  see. 

We  passed  through  a  small  walled  village  which  is  600 
years  old  and  not  only  it  but  the  people  also  looked  that 
way.     Even  the  children  looked  wizened  and  ancient  and  the 
old  women  were  pitiful  to  look  at.     While  going  through  one 
of  the  alleys  I  came  to  two  young  men  whom  I  instantly 
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recognized  as  Mormon  missionaries.     I  stopped  and  said,  "You 
are  Mormon  missionaries,   aren't  you?"  and  they,  very  surprised, 
said  they  were.     I  told  them  who  I  was  and  asked  their 
names.     Before  I  could  inquire  any  further  or  even  write 
down  their  names  they  called  us  to  the  bus  so  I  had  to  go. 
They  were  glad  to  see  us  even  just  to  say  "hello"  and  they 
said  that  this  was  their  district  and  that  were  from  20  to 
25  converts  per  year  here. 

We  passed  the  border  farmlands  -  if  you  could  call  them 
that;   the  stagnant,   filthy  waterholes  and  pools  were  nauseating 
to  look  at,   and  you  couldn't  imagine  anything  growing  there 
that  would  be  fit  for  man  or  beast. 


We  went  up  as  far  as  the  Red  Chinese  border  where 
guards  were  stationed.     We  could  look  down  and  see  where  the 
barbed  wire  fences  lined  the  river  which  served  as  a  dividing 
line.     It  was  quite  depressing  to  contemplate. 


We  saw  the  sampan  and  junks  lining  the  water  fronts  as 
we  went  around  the  shore  line.     All  in  all,   it  was  a  depressing 
tour  even  though  we  were  very  glad  to  have  had  the  experience, 
for  it  certainly  gave  us  an  insight  into  this  part  of  Chinese 
life. 


At  seven  that  night  Johnny  and  Diana  with  their  two 
children,   Marco  and  Daphne,   picked  us  up  and  took  us  to  a 
very  excellent  Chinese  restaurant  for  dinner.     Johnny  ordered 
what  we  thought  was  everything  on  the  menu  and  we  ate  until 
we  were  stuffed   (although  Chinese  food  doesn't  make  one  feel 
overloaded) .     After  dinner  they  drove  us  up  to  their  beautiful 
apartment  which  is  located  on  the  top  of  the  highest  hill 
overlooking  Hong  Kong  and  the  bay.     Never  have  we  seen  such 
a  view.     We  all  stood  open-mouthed  at  the  sight  from  their 
terrace  and  living  room  for  it  surpassed  any  of  the  postcard 
views  we  could  find  which  usually  glamorize  a  city.     It  was 
far  more  spectacular  than  the  view  we  had  had  on  our  tram 
ride  to  the  summit.     Their  apartment  was  lovely  and  two 
dozen  beautiful  red  roses  added  to  it  -  they  were  Johnny's 
gift  to  Diana  for  their  anniversary.     They  wanted  to  drive 
us  back  to  our  hotel  but  we  insisted  on  calling  a  cab  because 
it  was  late  and  the  children  had  gone  to  bed. 


Wednesday,   April  26 


Harold  and  Violet  and  I  spent  the  morning  visiting  all 
the  shops  in  and  around  our  hotel  and  the  Hilton  Hotel  near 
by.     Just  browsing  through  these  shops  is  a  fascinating 
experience.     Everything  in  the  world,   either  beautiful, 
expensive  or  cheap  and  tawdrey  can  be  found  in  Hong  Kong. 
It  is  confusing  and  frustrating  in  a  way  because  it  is  easy 
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to  lose  one's  sense  of  value  and  proportion.     It  takes  a  lot 
of  self  discipline  and  restraint  not  to  go  "overboard"  and 
spend  more  money  than  is  wise.     The  feeling  is  that  we'll 
never  be  here  again  in  all  probability  so  we'd  better  take 
advantage  of  everything. 

Diana  met  us  in  the  afternoon  and  we  went  over  to 
Kowloon,   one  of  the  famous  shopping  districts,   on  the  ferry, 
a  pleasant  ten  minute  ride.     We  had  a  fascinating  but  fast, 
furious,   hectic  time  seeing  more  and  more  shops  and  people 
and  things.     We  went  to  see  a  man,  Mr.   Sheldon  Poon ,  who  is 
owner  and  manager  of  a  fine  shop  and  whose  name  and  address 
had  been  give  to  me  by  David  Chan,   a  student  at  the  "Y." 
This  Mr.   Poon  was  wonderful  to  us.     He  is  district  president 
of  the  LDS  Church  in  Kowloon.     He  was  willing  to  give  us 
excellent  prices  on  anything  in  his  store  and  we  made  a  few 
purchases.     We  all  felt  that  he  was  a  fine  representative 
Latter-day  Saint. 

In  the  evening  Diana  and  Johnny  picked  us  up  at  the 
hotel  in  their  car  and  took  us  out  to  Aberdeen  to  a  famous 
floating  restaurant  where  we  had  dinner  on  a  boat  which  was 
lavishly  decorated  in  oriental  style.     Here  Johnny  ordered 
another  dinner  of  most  delectable  fish  foods  -  the  fish  were 
caught  right  before  our  eyes  from  deep  fishing  nets  by  the 
boat  -  huge  prawns,   crabs,    lobsters,   abalone,    large  whole 
white  fish,    shark  fin  soup,   vegetables  cooked  in  special 
ways  -  a  real  feast.     Harold  and  Violet  and  I   insisted  on 
paying  for  this  dinner  because  they  had  done  so  much  for  us. 
They  drove  us  back  to  the  hotel  and  said  goodby. 

Thursday,  April  27 

This  morning  has  been  spent  in  getting  ready  to  leave 
for  Tokyo.     As  usual,  we  hate  to  leave  our  hotel  -  for  me  it 
has  been  especially  exciting  looking  out  over  this  fabulous 
bay.     Right  now  I  can  see  hundreds  of  boats  of  every  kind 

moving  about  over  the  water. 

Diana  and  Johnny  just  called  to  wish  us  a  pleasant  trip 
home  and  to  say  goodby.     They  have  really  been  wonderful  to 
us . 

We  left  for  the  airport  at  about  3:00  p.m.    and  arrived 
in  Tokyo,  Japan,   late  in  the  evening  and  were  taken  to  The 
Imperial  Hotel,   our  last  stop  before  going  back  to  Los 
Angeles . 

Friday,   April  28 

The  Imperial  is  another  excellent  hotel  with  every 
convenience  and  even  luxury  that  one  could  want.     Much  can 
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be  said,  when  traveling,   about  the  advantages  of  small, 
local-color  places  to  stay  but  when  the  schedule  is  as  full 
as  ours  has  been,   it  is  wonderful  to  relax  in  a  luxurious 
hotel  like  those  we  have  had  on  this  trip.     After  an  early- 
breakfast  we  went  on  a  tour   (always  a  special  one  for  just 
our  group  of  33  people) .     We  had  an  English-speaking  guide 
to  take  us  all  over  the  city  stopping  at  various  points  of 
interest  such  as  the  emperor's  gardens  which  are  surrounded 
by  a  huge  wall  and  moat.     The  gates  were  closed  so  we  just 
had  an  overall  view  of  the  place  which  is  situated  on  a 
broad  expanse  on  a  low  hill.     We  were  taken  to  see  the 
national  gymnasium  where  the  Olympics  were  held  in  1964. 
This  is  a  world-famous  gymnasium  which  accommodates  16,000 
including  the  gymnasium  annex.     It  is  an  unusual  architectural 
structure,   resembling  somewhat  a  huge  turtle  in  shape  from 
the  outside.      (Yoyogi  Olympic  Gymnasium) 

We  stopped  for  lunch  at  the  famous  Chinganso  Garden 
Restaurant  which  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  but  typical 
Japanese  garden  with  a  three-storied  pagoda,   lovely  fountains, 
a  cascade  of  waterfalls,   bamboo  trees  and  azaleas  in  full 
bloom  -  one  of  the  most  restful  and  beautiful  spots  in  our 
travels  and  the  food,   served  in  Japanese  style,   cooked  right 
before  us  on  our  table  -  beef,   chicken,  pork,  vegetables, 
etc.,  was  one  of  the  best  meals  we  had  eaten.     Again  Harold 
and  I  ate  every  bite  with  chopsticks. 

We  had  an  exciting  and  spectacular  evening  at  the 
Imperial  Theatre  Restaurant.     A  banquet  was  served  to  us, 
delicious  with  excellent  filet  mignon,   but  in  western  style 
when  we  would  have  preferred  Japanese  in  its  true  setting. 
The  dinner  was  followed  by  a  delightful  Japanese  floor  show 
or  theatre  performance  on  stage  with  elegantly-gowned  Japanese 
girls  and  men  singing  and  dancing  in  traditionally  Japanese 
style.     It  was  thrilling  to  realize  that  we  were  in  Tokyo 
listening  to  and  watching  the  Orient  in  its  true  setting. 

Since  it  was  not  late  -  about  ten  -  we,   Harold,  Violet 
and  I,  with  Dr.   and  Mrs.    (J.B.   and  Helen)   Flagg  decided  to 
take  a  walk  through  the  streets  of  Tokyo.     We  met  with  what 
to  us  was  repelling  and  unusual,   and  almost  frightening 
circumstance.     Every  shop  and  store  window  was  shuttered, 
chained,   or  boarded  up,   and  literally  hundreds  of  uniformed 
police  were  stationed  on  every  street  corner  as  well  as 
interspersed  throughout  the  hoards  of  people  who  thronged 
the  streets.     Everything  seemed  in  readiness  for  an  uprising 
or  riot  of  some  kind.     We  finally  decided  we  didn't  want  to 
be  there  so  we  took  a  taxi  home  -  a  good  idea  because  we 
found  several  streets  blocked  off  from  entry  or  exit. 
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Saturday,  April  29 


The  Emperor  Hiro  Hito's  birthday!     We  were  unusually 
fortunate  to  be  able  to  see  the  emperor  come  out  and  greet 
the  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  who  assembled  on  the 
palace  grounds  to  greet  him  waving  flags  and  shouting  to  the 
top  of  their  voices.     We  went  early  and  were  in  the  midst  of 
all  of  it.     We  walked  a  long  way  and  waited  a  long  time  but 
it  was  quite  worth  the  time  and  effort  just  to  be  a  part  of 
it  all.     The  emperor  comes  into  public  view  only  twice  a 
year,   on  the  Japanese  New  Year  and  on  his  birthday. 

We  took  a  train  ride  encircling  the  city  -  just  Harold, 
Violet  and  I-and  really  got  to  see  how  the  average  Japanese 
travels  to  and  from  his  work. 

We  had  a  typical  Japanese  dinner  in  the  evening  - 
sukiyaki  and  all  the  trimmings.     When  I  arrived  in  my  room 
there  was  a  call  for  me  from  the  Tokyo  stake  president.  He 
said  that  one  of  the  wards  in  his  stake,    (3rd)   was  having 
their  conference  and  that  he  would  like  me  to  speak.  He 
said  they  would  send  a  girl  to  pick  me  up  at  the  hotel  the 
next  morning.     She  came  for  me  at  8:00  a.m.    in  a  taxi  and  it 
took  us  an  hour  to  reach  the  chapel  -  a  very  nice  one.  I 
met  many  fine  Japanese  saints  and  several  missionaries  from 
the  states  who  were  very  glad  to  see  a  home  LDS  member.  I 
spoke  to  all  the  Relief  Society  sisters  in  a  meeting  held 
while  the  men  were  in  priesthood.     Then  they  had  Sunday 
School  and  when  we  separated  for  classes  I  went  with  the 
Relief  Society.     In  this  session  they  asked  all  sorts  of 
questions  which  I  answered  with  an  interpreter   (she  was  one 
of  my  students  from  the  "Y"  -  Kioko  Gama  Gishi)   who  hadn't 
known  I  was  coming  and  who  was  as  delighted  to  see  me  as  I 
was  to  see  her.     After  this  meeting  we  went  into  ward 
conference  where  over  300  people  were  in  attendance.     I  was 
very  much  impressed  with  the  calibre  of  the  saints  -  every 
single  one  of  high  quality  and  well  dressed.     The  meeting 
was  one  of  the  most  spiritual  I  have  ever  attended  and  even 
though  I  couldn't  understand  the  words  I  certainly  felt  the 
spirit.     I  was  called  on  to  speak,  which  I  did,   and  they 
responded  very  well  with  the  help  of  my  interpreter.  She 
really  did  well  -  a  fine  Japanese  man  came  and  sat  by  me 
when  the  President  of  the  stake  began  to  speak,   and  it  was 
one  of  the  best  talks  I  have  ever  heard.     His  appeal  to  his 
congregation  to  keep  the  commandments  was  very  moving. 
Everyone  was  wonderful  to  me  and  seemed  to  appreciate  my 
being  there.     They  made  me  feel  tht  I  had  done  some  good. 
My  student  and  the  other  Japanese  girl  took  me  back  to  the 
hotel  in  a  cab. 

We  left  the  hotel  at  about  8:30  p.m.   and  went  through 
customs,   etc.     Just  as  we  were  about  to  board  the  plane, 
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10:15  p.m.,   here  came  seven  Japanese    (six  girls  and  one 
man)   High  Priest  counselor  come  to  see  me  off.     They  were 
wonderful  and  they  had  brought  me  a  parting  gift  which 
turned  out  to  be  a  beautiful  Japanese  album  which  I  shall 
always  treasure. 

On  the  plane  returning  home  we  said  our  goodbyes  to  the 
members  of  the  tour  everyone  of  which  we  had  come  to  know  in 
a  special  way.     We  had  come  to  feel  that  we  were  all  members 
of  one  big  family,   and  we  surely  hated  to  separate.     It  had 
been  a  wonderful  trip  for  all  of  us  and  one  which  we  would 
never  forget. 
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A  TRIP  TO  MAJORCA 


The  trip  which  I  took  to  the  Island  of  Majorca  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  was  quite  an  unexpected  one.     Some  friends 
in  both  Salt  Lake   (General  Board)    and  in  Provo  introduced 
me  to  the  idea  which  was  so  inviting  and  yet  so  inexpensive 
that  it  was  irresistible.     I  was  ready  for  another  vacation 
and  so  was  not  hard  to  convince.     However,   the  very  people 
who  first  persuaded  me  to  go  -  Marie  Webster  for  one  and  Elida 
Austen  for  another  -  both  decided  against  going  at  the  last 
moment  and  I  was  left  without  a  traveling  companion.  Things 
turned  out  all  right,   however,  and  my  partner  Merle  Barker 
proved  to  be  a  delightful  companion. 

Saturday,   Feb.    26,  1973 

After  a  very  pleasant  flight  from  Salt  Lake  to  the  far- 
off  island  of  Majorca,  we  were  taken  to  our  hotel,  The 
Samos,  where  we  were  comfortably  housed  for  the  duration  of 
our  stay.     My  companion,  whom  I  had  not  met  until  our  introduction 
at  the  airport,   proved  to  be  a  very  charming  woman.  We 
discovered  that  we  had  several  things  in  common  -  among  them 
the  fact  that  her  son  had  been  in  the  British  mission  the 
same  time  as  Terry  and  also  that  she  and  her  husband  had 
picked  up  their  son  after  his  release  in  the  summer  of  1966, 
and  that  her  husband  had  died  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack 
about  two  years  ago. 

We  ate  lunch  in  the  hotel,   then  took  a  good  nap,  freshened 
ourselves  and  went  down  to  dinner  and  then  to  bed,  for  we 
had  really  had  a  long  trip  with  very  little  sleep. 

Sunday,   Feb.  27 

Woke  about  7:00  a.m. ,  took  a  shower,  dressed,  and  went 
down  with  Merle  Barker  to  LDS  services  in  a  recessed  part  of 
the  hotel  lobby.     More  than  150  members  of  the  Church  were 
in  attendance  and  although  there  were  no  facilities  for  the 
sacrament  a  very  spiritual  testimony  meeting  was  held. 
About  fifteen  people  bore  testimonies,   some  of  which  were 
outstanding.     There  were  many  family  groups  who  were  making 
the  trip,  parents  with  sons  and  daughters  and  their  respective 
mates.     There  were  many  people  from  Provo  -  to  name  a  few  - 
Wes  and  Fay  Knudsen ,  Chuck  and  Harriet  Peterson  and  their 
daughter  Joan  and  her  husband  Byron  Fisher,  George  and  Algie 
Ballif,  Thelma  Weight,  Ardell  Harmon,  Frank  and  Naomi  Earl, 
Don  and  Mrs.  McKonkie,  Supt.   Cliff  Moffitt  and  his  wife,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.   Nimer,   and  at  least  twenty  more  that  I  knew  or  had 
seen  from  Provo  and  also  quite  a  group  from  Salt  Lake.  The 
two  of  us  together  with  Marge  Pingree  and  Winifred  Parry 
Sanders  spent  much  time  together. 
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After  Church  we  took  a  bus  over  into  the  main  part  of 
Palma,   the  chief  city  on  the  island.     There  we  had  lunch  at 
a  very  elite  and  fashionable  sidewalk  cafe  where  the  food 
proved  to  be  both  exotic   (gourmet)    and  expensive,  but  delicious. 
While  we  were  eating,   a  down  pouring  of  rain  came  suddenly 
and  we  had  to  move  in  under  the  awnings  and  finally  into  the 
restaurant  itself  where  we  stayed  about  an  hour  until  the 
heavy  rain  stopped.     Then  we  started  to  walk  through  the 
town  to  the  bus  step  and  we  window  shopped  all  the  way.  We 
saw  many  exciting  shops  full  of  beautiful  things  -  linens, 
pearls,   shoes,   leather  articles  of  all  kinds    (bags,  coats, 
gloves,   etc.  ,  etc.)    and  really  glamorous  clothes.     It  was  a 
good  thing  it  was  Sunday  or  we  might  have  spent  all  our 
money . 


Sunday  after  we  returned  to  the  hotel  we  were  taken  in 
buses  to  a  huge  country  place  to  a  "barbeque  supper"  which 
was  extraordinary  to  say  the  least  -  all  kinds  of  hors 
d'eouvres  including  pizza,  then  a  full  course  dinner  of 
barbecued  chicken,  hot  new  potatoes  boiled  with  the  skins  on 
(very  good)    roast  suckling  pig,   simply  delicious,   all  kinds 
of  drinks  to  choose  from,   soft  and  "hard,"   sourdough  bread 
with  "country  butter,"  plenty  of  tossed  salad  with  oil  and 
vinegar  dressing  and  ice  cream  for  dessert.     Everything  was 
passed  around  several  times  so  everyone  had  all  he  could 
possibly  eat.     As  we  ate  we  were  entertained  by  a  group  of 
singers  with  their  Spanish  guitars,   captivating  and  romantic. 
After  dinner  the  musicians  continued  playing  and  some  people, 
mostly  not  our  group,  danced.     We  watched  and  wandered 
through  the  fascinating  old  Moorish  castle  which  had  been 
there  for  centuries  and  was  full  of  authentic  old  antiques 
and  objects  of  art. 

We  left  there  about  11:00  p.m.   and  returned  to  our 
hotel  and  to  bed. 


Monday,   Feb.    2  8 

We  were  picked  up  at  our  hotel  by  a  sight-seeing  bus, 
far  superior  to  those  in  America  that  I  have  seen,   and  taken 
to  Palma  where  we  visited  its  13th  century  Gothic  cathedral 
and  the  Castle  of  Bellver   (beautiful  view) .     We  also  stopped 
at  the  world-famous  Krekovic  art  collection.     Shopping  and 
sight  seeing  all  afternoon. 


Tuesday,   Feb.  29 

Again  we  took  a  bus  provided  by  the  tour  through  beautiful 
mountain  scenery  to  the  west  coast  of  Majorca  stopping  at 
Vaddamosa  where  Chopin  and  George  Sand  stayed  in  the  famous 
Carthusian  monastery.     It  is  surrounded  by  charming  old- 
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fashioned  gardens  which  were  so  inviting  in  the  afternoon 
sunshine  that  we  could  hardly  tear  ourselves  away. 


From  there  we  visited  the  beautiful  town  of  Soller  and 
the  Port  of  Soller   (Puerta  de  Soller) .     The  return  was  by 
way  of  the  famous   "Coll"   road  with  its  hairpin  bends. 

Wednesday,  March  1 

Today  we  took  a  boat  trip  across  the  Bay  of  Magaluf , 
past  Santa  Ponsa,  Paquera,   and  Camp  de  Mar.     A  stop  was  made 
at  the  very  beautiful  port  of  Andractx  where  we  ate  our 
lunch  and  then  strolled  up  and  down  the  street  where  shops 
of  all  kinds  were  set  up ,  and  where  boats  and  ships  were 
docked  all  along  the  harbor  front.     Small  donkeys  pulling 
carts  were  an  interesting  sight  as  we  walked  along  and  the 
street  was  filled  with  holiday  people  from  England,  Germany, 
America,   and  other  countries;    although  the  real  tourist 
season  has  not  begun,  many  visitors  are  seen  wherever  we  go. 
Most  of  them  are  very  friendly  and  willing  to  stop  and  pass 
the  time  of  day  with  us  and  exchange  pleasantries  about 
their  experiences  and  their  countries.     Several  we  would 
meet  at  different  places  in  our  travels  and  they  would 
recognize  us  with  a  friendly  smile  or  hand  salute.     It  was 
always  fun  to  meet  these  people  whom  we  had  seen  elsewhere. 
The  return  in  the  boat  was  very  pleasant  especially  on  the 
top  deck  where  I   sat  the  entire  way  both  going  and  coming. 


Every  evening  a  four-course  dinner  was  served  to  us  in 
the  Samos  Hotel  dining  room  and  although  it  was  not  the  best 
food  we  had  ever  tasted,   it  was  interestingly  served  and 
more  than  ample  for  our  needs. 


Thursday,  March  2 


Since  this  was  a  free  day  for  those  of  us  who  did  not 
go  to  Rome,  Marge  Pingree,  Winnie  Sanders  and  I  went  to 
Palma  to  spend  the  day.     We  had  a  wonderful  day,  wandering 
through  this  beautiful  old  town  and  finding  old  and  new 
shops  full  of  beautiful  things  to  see  and  buy.     We  ate  our 
lunch  at  another  outdoor  cafe  overlooking  the  sea  and  the 
town  and  where  we  could  see  the  old  cathedral  with  its 
spires  and  Gothic  windows  and  flying  buttresses  -  everything 
very  thrilling. 


We  couldn't  resist  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  buy  some  of  the  exquisite  Majorica  pearls  which  are 
considered  to  be  the  most  beautiful  pearls  in  the  world. 
They  are  handmade  by  a  special  process  known  only  by  those 
who  make  them  and  only  experts  can  tell  them  from  real 
pearls.     Every  pearl  sold  under  the  label  of   "Pearlus  Majorica" 
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is  a  "perfect"  pearl  and  has  a  quarantee  against  any  flaw 

for  five  years.     If  a  pearl  lasts  that  long  without  deterioration 

it  will  keep  its  beauty  for  a  lifetime. 

Marge  was   looking  for  a  leather  coat  for  her  daughter 
and  we  went  into  several  elegant  stores  to  see  them.  Leather 
goods  are  one  of  the  specialties  of  the  island  and  is  of  an 
excellent  quality.     We  happened  to  pass  a  place  where  leather 
goods  were  made  and  sold  so  we  went  in.     I  had  not  intended 
to  buy  a  coat  so  I  hadn't  tried  any  on  wherever  we  had  been. 
In  this  place,  however,   I  saw  an  off-white  coat  which  I 
liked  very  much  so  I  tried  it  on.      It  was  so  reasonable  in 
price  and  so  practical  for  so  many  uses  that  I  decided  to 
purchase  it.     I  felt  that  this  particular  coat  was  just  a 
trifle  short  and  when  I  mentioned  it  the  saleslady  -  an 
extraordinarily  beautiful  girl  -  said  they  would  make  me 
another  one  in  two  days  -  so  I  ordered  one.     Both  Marge  and 
Winnie  also  bought  one  and  Marge  says  she  is  going  to  get 
herself  one  when  she  goes  back  to  pick  up  her  daughter's 
coat  which  also  had  to  be  made  up  in  a  longer  length.  We 
are  hoping  now  that  we  will  have  no  problem  getting  through 
customs  without  an  extra  charge  on  our  purchases! 

Friday  March  3 

Because  we  wanted  to  spend  two  or  three  days  in  Barcelona 
and  Madrid  we  did  not  follow  the  regular  program  of  the 
group,   but  went  by  ourselves  -  Merle,  Connie  and  Ilo  Swan 
and  I.     Connie  S.    is  Eleanor  Anderson's  sister.     We  left 
early  in  the  morning  and  had  a  pleasant  flight  to  Barcelona. 
We  arrived  there  about  9:00  a.m.   and  located  a  good  Spanish 
hotel,   the  Ariente ,   checked  in  and  then  since  we  were  too 
late  for  the  morning  tour  of  the  city,  we  started  out  on  our 
own.     We  literally  walked  for  miles  and  miles  and  loved 
every  minute  of  it.     We  went  into  and  out  of  innumerable 
fascinating  shops,  walked  along  the  "ramblas"  or  promenade 
down  the  middle  of  the  street  where  no  traffic  is  allowed 
and  where  a  continuous  display  of  gorgeous  flowers  were 
marketed  all  along  the  way.     The  promenade  was  actually  a 
continuous  flower  market.     There  were  also  "bird  markets" 
where  all  sorts  of  beautiful  birds  were  on  display  and  being 
sold  -  parrots,   parakeets,   canaries,   love  birds,   all  kinds 
of  exotic  birds  in  colors  of  every  hue.     Also,  we  saw  the 
most  beautiful  children  everywhere  we  looked.     There  were 
many  children  and  we  never  did  see  one  which  was  not  actually 
beautiful.     We  had  to  stop  and  talk  to  many  of  them  with 
their  mothers  to  tell  them  how  beautiful  they  were. 

We  walked  through  narrow  streets  which  looked  as  if 
they  could  not  accommodate  one  car  and  yet  cars  zoomed 
through  them  at  an  unbelievable  rate  sometimes  three  abreast 
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leaving  no  room  for  pedestrians.     Some  streets  were  too 
narrow  for  any  traffic.     The  buildings  were  high. 

We  went  on  to  Madrid  and  spent  three  days  there  visiting 
as  many  points  of  interest  as  possible  -  II  Prado,   the  Palace, 
etc. ,  but  due  to  the  pressure  of  time  and  travel  I  did  not 
complete  the  journal,  much  to  my  regret. 
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AROUND  THE  WORLD 


Just  as  I  had  completed  my  plans  for  a  trip  to  the  island 
of  Majorca  on  the  Mediterranean  with  a  group  of  friends,  I 
received  a  long-distance  call  from  Harold  asking  me  to  join 
them  on  a  trip  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia  where  he  had  been 
invited  to  participate  in  an  opthalmological  congress  in  both 
countries.     I  told  him  that  I  couldn't  possibly  go  because 
I  would  arrive  home  from  this  Mediterranean  trip  just  two 
weeks  before  they  would  be  leaving  and  also  because  I  had 
already  been  to  New  Zealand  three  times  and  though  I  loved 
that  country  I  felt  that  I  couldn't  afford  to  go  again  - 
also  I  needed  my  passport  and  visas  renewed  if  I  were  to  go 
with  them  and  there  wasn't  time  for  that.     Harold  then  said 
he  would  make  special  arrangements  for  my  passport  and  visa, 
that  he  would  extend  the  trip  to  go  anywhere  around  the  world 
that  I  hadn't  been  and  that  the  two  weeks  in  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  would  be  at  his  expense  as  his  special  guest  at 
the  congresses.     How  could  I  refuse?     I  arrived  home  from 
Majorca,  made  immediate  preparations  to  go  to  New  York  where 
I  was  met  by  Harold  and  Violet  at  the  airport  for  our  flight 
"around  the  world!" 


After  a  long  and  arduous,   though  pleasant,   flight  with 
stops  at  Santa  Maria,  Tangiers,   and  Lisbon  we  arrived  at  the 
colorful,   dramatic  and  beautiful  North  African  city,  Casablanca  • 
colorful  and  dramatic  because  of  its  wide  stretches  of  green 
hills  on  the  outskirts,   its  people  with  their  multi-colored 
native  dress  bright  purples,   reds,   blues  and  stark  whites, 
some  carrying  baskets  and  bundles  on  their  heads;  some 
working  in  the  fields,   and  some  walking  or  gathered  in 
clusters  on  or  about  the  streets  of  the  city;  beautiful 
because  of  the  lovely  palm  and  eucalyptus,  and  feathery 
evergreen  trees  which  bordered  the  roads  and  fields  adjacent 
to  the  city  and  its  architectural  structures  of  white  which 
dominated  the  sky  line,  over  the  entire  city. 

In  the  heart  of  the  busy  city  the  inner  sections  bustled 
with  people,   cars,   bicycles  and  every  other  sign  of  cosmopolitan 
life  in  a  big  city.     Standing  on  the  veranda  of  my  room  in 
the  El  Mansour  Hotel  I  was  almost  stunned  at  the  variety  of 
activity  which  confronted  me  wherever  I  turned  my  eye. 
Across  the  street  I  could  see  a  turbaned  fellow  in  a  white 
coat  with  dark  trousers  leading  two  huge  dogs  by  the  leashes. 
Jaywalking  and  winding  through  the  heavy  traffic  seemingly 
oblivious  to  its  hazards  were  bicycles,   boys  with  laden 
carts,   white  or  brown  or  black  or  even  green-robed  people 
whom  I  assumed  to  be  Moslems,   priests,  Turks  or  whatever 
else  they  might  be,   threading  their  way  through  the  streets; 
policemen  apparently  trying  to  direct  people  and  traffic; 
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horns  tooting  and  blasting  from  cars  going  at  almost  break- 
neck speed  through  the  streets  which  fortunately  were  wide 
and  well  marked  and  surfaced.     So  much  for  my  first  impressions 
of  Casablanca. 


We  walked  through  the  streets  of  the  town  from  our 
hotel  where  we  saw  everything  from  exclusive,  expensive 
shops  to  rows  and  rows  of  little  shops  cluttered  with  every 
kind  of  merchandise  under  heaven  -  brass,   copper,  silver, 
jewelry,   etc. ,  with  the  vendors  doing  everything  to  get 
passersby  to  come  into  their  stalls  and  shops.  Evidently 
the  "casbah"    (piasso  de  France)    is  a  part  of  African  life, 
for  there  was  one  here  with  people  sitting  and  sprawling  in 
filth  and  squalor  all  over  the  huge  square.     It  was  very 
interesting  but  pitiable.     We  had  an  excellent  dinner  at  the 
hotel . 


Saturday,  March  10 


We  awoke  to  the  mingled  sounds  of  traffic,  bird  songs, 
and  roosters  crowing.     We  left  the  hotel  by  private  car  for 
a  tour  of  the  city.     And  what  a  city  it  proved  to  be.  It 
would  be  hard  to  stretch  the  imagination  to  cover  more  than 
is  to  be  found  in  this  citadel  of  the  world.     Our  guide  was 
very  knowledgeable  as  well  as  very  pleasant  and  he  took  us 
through  every  quarter  of  the  city  and  stopped  at  the  places 
of  importance.     We  visited  great  market  places  where  flowers, 
fruits,   vegetables,   nuts,   olives,  meats  and  fish  and  every 
other  kind  of  food  were  in  profuse  array.     It  was  inconceivable 
that  all  this  produce  could  be  bought  and  consumed  every  day 
of  the  week,   and  yet  such  is  the  case.     The  displays  of  meat 
of  every  kind  -  beef,   lamb,   poultry,   horse  meat,   every  kind 
of  fish  ever  seen  or  heard  of  -  especially  intriqued  us  and 
yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  single  out  any  category  and  say 
that  it  was  better  than  another;   they  were  all  equally 
unusual  in  quantity,  quality  and  display.     We  never  see 
anything  equal  to  it  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

We  went  through  the  wealthy  section  where  we  saw  beautiful 
residences  with  their  walled  gardens;   through  the  French, 
Italian,   Jewish,  Arab,   Spanish  sections  and  saw  the  various 
embassies  of  each  country  including  the  English  and  U.S.  We 
visited  the  place  where  Roosevelt,  Churchill,  Stalin,  DeGaulle 
and  others  met  in  their  great  conference.     We  visited  the 
shopping  centers  where  wares  of  every  description  were 
displayed  for  sale.     Our  guide  took  us  to  what  he  said  was 
the  best  place  to  buy  antique  brass  and  we  took  the  address 
so  as  to  return  later.     This  we  did  after  lunch  and  I  was 
intriqued  or  inveigled  or  whatever  into  purchasing  five 
large  antique  brass  and  copper  trays  which  I  sent  home. 
Then  we  went  up  and  down  through  the  narrow  streets  of  shops 
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which  were  crowded  with  people  -  all  natives    (Arabs,  Jews, 
Indians,   French,   etc.);    in  fact,  we  saw  very  few  tourists 
except  a  few  who  were  staying  in  our  hotel.     The  time  for 
being  in  Casablanca  was  ideal;   the  weather  was  mild  and 
pleasant  and  the  trees  were  beginning  to  blossom  into 
springtime.     The  day  was  everything  we  had  hoped  it  would 
be . 

Sunday,  March  11 

It  had  rained  ail  night  and  was  still  raining  when  our 
guide  picked  us  up  in  his  car  to  take  us  to  Rabat,  the 
capital  city  of  Morocco.     In  spite  of  the  rain,  we  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  day  stopping  at  various  places  of  interest.  The 
drive  itself  was  beautiful  with  the  avenues  of  eucalyptus 
trees  much  of  the  way  and  long  stretches  of  green  farmlands 
and  grape  vineyards.     "Vestiges  of  the  past  and  present  are 
found  side  by  side  making  of  Rabat  a  jewel  among  Moroccan 
cities."     The  Grand  Mosque  or  Medina  is  surrounded  by  the 
original  ramparts  -  huge  walls  over  nine  feet  thick  and  by 
the  Andulusian  walls.     Vestiges  of  the  old  Roman  walls  are 
still  standing.     We  went  inside  an  old  mosque  with  its 
gardens  dating  back  to  the  tenth  century.     We  visited  the 
tomb  of  Mohammed  V,    father  of  the  present  King  Hussein  II. 
This  tomb  is  among  the  most  beautiful  structures  in  the 
world  today.     It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  its  utter 
and  absolute  beauty  of  design  in  marble,  mosaics,  gold, 
bronze  and  stained  glass.      It  is  an  exquisite  work  of  craftsmanship 
and  art.      It  is  guarded  by  ten  or  twelve  guards  in  colorful 
uniforms  who  proved  very  friendly  and  courteous  to  us.  We 
came  away  awed  by  the  complete  beauty  of  this  spot. 

We  were  taken  again  through  the  official  part  of  the 
city  where  the  embassies  of  the  various  countries  are  housed 
and  where  international  conferences  are  convened. 

We  arrived  back  at  our  hotel  in  Casablanca  in  time  for 
a  rest  and  dinner. 

Monday,  March  12 

We  were  transferred  to  the  airport  for  departure  by 
Royal  Air  Maroc  for  our  flight  to  Madrid,   Spain.     We  were 
met  by  the  tour  representatives  and  taken  to  our  hotel 
(Colon)  .     After  a  brief  stop  to  freshen  up  we  departed  from 
the  hotel  for  an  afternoon  of  sightseeing  by  private  car. 
Since  the  three  of  us  had  been  in  Madrid  previously,  our 
stay  in  that  city  was    (to  our  regret)    very  brief  so  we  had 
to  make  the  most  of  our  time.     Our  guide  took  us  on  a  drive 
through  the  principle  streets  -  down  Avenida  de  Espania 
to  view  the  Cervantes  Memorial,   Puertas  Del  Sol,   and  Plaza 
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de  las  Cortes,   and  then  dropped  us  off  at  the  Prada  Museum. 
We  were  provided  with  an  English  guide  who  took  us  through 
the  principle  parts  of  the  museum.     Our  guide  was  very 
knowledgeable  and  for  over  three  hours  he  led  us  through  the 
various  galleries  explaining  the  pictures,   their  artists, 
and  the  historical  facts  pertaining  to  them.  (Velasquez, 
Goya,  El  Greco,   Rubens,  Marillo,  etc.).     We  would  like  to 
have  had  him  for  every  day  for  a  week,   for  the  place  deserved 
far  more  time  than  we  had  but  we  were  fortunate  as  it  was. 
This  personal  tour  -  just  the  three  of  us  -  with  such  a 
competent  guide  gave  us  a  comprehensive  view  that  we  couldn't 
have  had  in  any  other  way.     We  came  away  feeling  that  El 
Prado  had  become  a  significant  part  of  our  lives. 

Our  guide  was  waiting  for  us  and  from  the  museum  he 
took  us  to  the  Royal  Palace.     Although  I  had  been  there 
on  my. previous  visit  in  Madrid,   I  thoroughly  enjoyed  this 
second  time  around.     It  is  a  huge  place  filled  with  gorgeous 
furnishings  throughout  -  marble  staircases,   famous  Flemish 
tapestries   (14  miles  of  tapestries  if  seen  end  to  end  are 
possessed  by  this  palace  and  are  designed  by  some  of  the 
world's  greatest  artists  -  Goya  and  others)  innumerable 
crystal  chandeliers  absolutely  beautiful  in  design  and 
proportion  in  every  room  and  corridor;   objects  of  every  kind 
of  art,  wall  coverings  of  fantastic  brocades,  handwoven 
damasks  threaded  in  gold  and  silver;   rooms  of  every  description 
(bedrooms,   banquet  and  dining  halls,   conference  rooms, 
drawing  rooms,   etc.   all  elaborately  decorated  with  everything 
imaginable  by  way  of  art  objects,   etc.).     Although  we  literally 
walked  miles,  we  didn't  realize  it  until  we  got  back  to  our 
hotel  where  we  had  dinner  and  then  went  to  bed.     We  had 
thought  we  might  take  in  some  night  life  to  see  some  flamenco 
dancing  and  music,   but  we  felt  that  our  short  time  in  Madrid 
had  been  well  spent. 

Tuesday,   March  13 

We  left  for  Athens  by  TWA  and  were  met  by  a  very  affable 
Greek  representative  who  took  us  to  our  hotel   (Amalis)  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  city.     We  had  a  suite  of  rooms  with  a 
view  which  was  simply  stunning  of  the  most  impressive  part 
of  the  city.     A  large  balcony  extended  across  two  sides  of 
my  room   (a  corner  room  with  glass  sliding  doors  extending 
from  floor  to  ceiling)   which  commanded  a  view  of  the  king's 
palace  and  House  of  Parliament  just  below  with  beautiful 
gardens  of  trees,  marble  terraces  and  fountains   (now  a 
public  park)   and  the  city  beyond  reaching  to  the  hills  as  a 
background . 

Since  we  had  a  few  hours  to  spend  at  leisure  and  not 
wanting  to  waste  a  single  minute,  we  left  the  hotel  and 
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walked  through  the  streets  window  shopping  and  enjoying  the 
people  and  the  sights  in  general.     The  shops  were  fantastic 
with  every  kind  of  merchandise  imaginable  to  tempt  the 
tourists.     All  the  stores  remain  open  until  8:00  p.m.  every 
night  because  of  the  afternoon  siesta   (12:30  to  4:30)    so  the 
streets  were  alive  with  people  although  the  tourist  season 
had  not  yet  begun.     We  browsed  around  until  the  stores 
closed  and  then  went  back  to  our  hotel,  had  a  very  interesting 
and  too-ample  dinner,  visited  a  few  minutes  in  our  beautiful 
sitting  room  and  then  went  to  bed  since  we  had  a  very  full 
schedule  ahead. 

Wednesday,  March  14 

We  took  a  morning  tour  of  the  city  past  the  house  of 
parliament  with  the  tomb  of  the  unknown  soldier  constantly 
guarded  by  uniformed  and  armed  guards.     The  Temple  of  Zeus 
with  its  Corinthian  pillars  left  standing  in  imposing  grandeur 
as  a  testament  to  the  beauty  of  the  original  structure.  The 
Acropolis,  Parthenon,  Temple  of  Zeus,   the  Stadium,    (2,000  cap.) 
were  all  points  of  interest  which  we  covered.     No  use  to  try 
to  describe  any  of  these  -  the  Acropolis  we  know  as  the 
"masterpiece  of  the  ages,   the  exquisite  creation  of  the 
Golden  Age  of  Greece   (or  Pericles)   which  includes  the  Parthenon, 
a  temple  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Athena  for 
whom  the  city  is  named  and  considered  to  be  the  most  perfect 
architectural  product  of  the  ancient  world;   the  Temple  of 
Zeus   (Jupiter)   with  its  collosal  Corinthian  pillars;  and 
many  other  ancient  and  beautiful  sites  and  monuments  all  of 
which  were  almost  overwhelming  in  their  impact  upon  us  both 
physically  and  emotionally. 

We  came  back  to  our  hotel,  had  lunch,   and  then  took  a 
motor  coach  scenic  drive  along  the  coast  of  the  Aegean  Sea 
to  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Poseidon   (Neptune)  overlooking 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  sea  with  its  numerous  islands,  a 
place  of  spectacular  beauty.     Its  distance  was  approximately 
4  0  miles  from  Athens  to  Sounia,   the  Capetown  of  the  Aegean 
Sea.     The  coast  line  twists  and  turns  around  beaches  and 
rocky  caves.     The  road  winds  sometimes  along  the  edge  of  the 
sea  and  sometimes  up  on  the  cliffs.     The  final  goal  of  this 
trip  is  the  famous  Temple  of  Poseidon  perched  on  top  of  the 
cliff,   an  imposing  structure  even  in  its  ruined  condition. 
The  temple  was  built  in  444  B.C.   and  only  15  of  its  34 
original  Doric  columns  remain  standing.     It  is  still  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  sights  of  Greece. 

In  the  evening  our  guide  took  us  to  a  unique  restaurant 
cafe,   authentically  Greek  in  both  food  and  entertainment  - 
singing  and  dancing  of  native  songs  and  folk  dances. 
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Thursday,   March  15 


We  took  an  all-day  tour  to  the  famous  city  of  Delphi, 
the  city  of  the  oracle  about  110  miles  from  Athens.  The 
drive  was  a  combination  of  rugged  mountain  scenery  (very 
much  like  those  of  the  Rockies  with  snowclad  cliffs  reaching 
to  great  heights)   and  green  rolling  hills,  blossoming  almond 
trees  and  thousands  of  olive  trees.     In  fact,  one  of  the 
valleys  in  this  area  is  reputed  to  have  two  million  olive 
trees.     The  city  consists  mainly  of  a  theater,   a  sanctuary, 
an  athletic  area   (amphitheatre)    and  an  excellent  museum.  A 
rocky  path  leads  from  the  entrance  in  a  series  of  stone 
steps  to  the  stadium  or  amphitheatre.     It  leads  through  huge 
standing  and  fallen  columns,   stones,   treasury  of  the  Atheniums 
where  those  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle  paid  their  tribute 
in  riches  of  jewels,  money,   etc.     For  at  least  six  centuries 
Delphi's  priests  held  most  of  the  known  world  under  its 
influence.     The  coming  of  the  Christian  era  was  the  beginning 
of  the  end,   and  in  381  A.D.   paganism  was  outlawed  and  the 
oracles'    influence  passed  into  history. 

The  day  was  a  rainy  one  from  start  to  finish  making  it 
impossible  to  take  any  successful  pictures.     However,  the 
sights  there  in  that  historic  spot  will  remain  in  our  memories 
as  long  as  we  live.     The  great  tragedies  of  the  Greeks  will 
take  on  a  greater  meaning  for  all  of  us  who  visit  that 
historic  spot. 

Friday,  March  16 

We  took  an  all-day  trip  to  Corinth.     The  drive  was  just 
as  interesting  as  any  we  had  taken  -  olive  groves,  grape 
vineyards,    lemon  and  orange  groves,   and  flowering  almond  and 
apricot  orchards.     The  hills  rose  into  high  snow-capped 
mountains  which  reminded  us  of  home.     We  stopped  at  one 
place  in  the  mountains  where  waterfalls,   high  rock  walls  and 
wooded  nooks  and  paths  surrounded  a  hotel  or  inn  which  was 
so  inviting  that  we  would  love  to  have  stayed  there.  Corinth 
itself  was  fantastic  -  a  complete  city  of  excavated  ruins  of 
an  ancient  city.     Walls,   tombs,   columns    (monoliths)  and 
endless  marble  structures  some  completely  uncovered  and  some 
still  in  the  process  of  excavation. 

Here  in  Corinth  is  the  canal  which  joined  a  narrow  neck 
of  land  to  the  peninsula  and  permitted  access  to  the  sea. 

Saturday,   March  17 

We  embarked  on  a  large  boat  for  a  cruise  through  the 
main  islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea.     The  port  from  which  we 
embarked  was  filled  with  ships  and  other  sea-going  vessels 
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and  the  view  of  the  mainland  of  Greece  with  its  skyline  of 
buildings  and  the  hills  in  the  background  was  spectacular. 
The  day  was  overcast  so  that  as  we  got  out  at  sea,   it  was 
not  possible  to  get  a  clear  view  of  the  shore  lines,  but  the 
boat  was  comfortable  and  we  looked  forward  with  anticipation 
to  our  trip. 

We  stopped  at  the  island  of  Hydras  where  we  visited  the 
shops  which  lined  the  entire  waterfront.     It  was  a  picturesque 
little  town  with  houses  built  high  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountainous  slopes.     The  houses  were  white  with  red-tiled 
roofs  which  in  contrast  to  the  dark  green  trees    (cypress  and 
pine  interspersed  with  eucalyptus  and  other  wide  spreading 
shade  trees)   made  a  very  beautiful  sight.     We  had  an  interesting 
Greek  luncheon  on  board.     We  neared  the  Bay  of  Paros,  an 
interesting  island  port  which  we  passed  but  did  not  stop. 
Here  also,  were  shop-lined  streets  all  along  the  shore  and 
houses  all  over  the  hills  reaching  to  the  very  top. 

Sunday,  March  18 

After  breakfast  and  packing  we  went  to  see  the  changing 
of  the  guards  at  the  tomb  of  the  unknown  soldier  in  front  of 
the  Parliament  Building  which  was  previously  the  king's 
palace  and  which  was  directly  down  from  my  window  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  avenue.     The  demonstration  was  most 
impressive  with  full  military  band  and  about  fifty  uniformed 
guards  in  full  regalia.     All  traffic  was  stopped  along  the 
avenue  and  the  ceremony  was  very  formal  and  proper.     We  were 
really  fortunate  to  be  able  to  see  the  performance,  which 
takes  place  every  Sunday  morning.      (We  visited  Agamemnon's 
tomb  -  Escalapius.) 

The  day  was  extremely  windy  and  in  the  short  walk  back 
to  the  hotel  we  were  almost  blown  away.     Because  of  the  wind 
we  were  delayed  over  three  hours  in  the  airport  waiting  for 
our  plane  which  was  unable  to  get  in  from  Rome. 

When  we  reached  Tel  Aviv  we  were  not  allowed  to  get  off 
the  plane  until  police  inspection  had  been  made  of  several 
passengers  on  board  who  for  some  reason  appeared  to  be 
suspicious.     Uniformed  policemen  took  these  individuals  into 
special  custody  while  we  waited.     We  were  met  by  a  representative 
who  drove  us  by  private  car  to  Jerusalem  and  to  the  Intercontinental 
Hotel  where  we  were  greeted  very  cordially. 

March  18-23 

Just  to  be  in  these  lands  of  the  Bible  fills  one  with  a 
sense  of  awe  and  incredibility.     Above  all  the  trappings, 
the  extravagant  and  even  ridiculous  claims,   the  obscurity  in 
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which  years  of  destruction  and  rebuilding,   time  and  time 
again,  have  all  but  hidden  the  real  facts  and  features  of 
the  places  where  Jesus  lived  and  walked,  there  still  is  the 
knowledge  that  here  is  where  he  was  born  and  lived  and  was 
crucified.     Here  are  the  places  where  the  impact  of  His  life 
effects  one  so  deeply  that  he  can  only  stand  in  grateful 
acknowledgement  of  it  all.     One  week  is  not  long  enough  to 
visit  all  the  places  and  see  all  the  things  one  would  like 
to  visit  and  see  but  neither  would  a  month,  a  year,  or  even 
maybe  a  lifetime,  but  it  has  been  long  enough  to  make  an 
impression  which  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Monday,  March  19 

We  took  a  half-day  tour  through  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem. 
Then  we  proceded  on  a  foot  visit  to  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  Al 
Aksa  Mosque,   the  Wailing  Wall,  St.  Anne's  Church,   the  Pool 
of  Betheseda,  Pilate's  Judgment  Hall,   the  Ecce  Home,  Flagellation, 
the  Via  Dolorosa,   the  Russian  excavations  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  Church;   the  tour  was  continued  across  David's 
Street  to  Jaffa  Gate,   the  Citadel,  and  David's  Tower. 

The  remaining  half  day  tour  was  to  the  Mew  City  of 
Jerusalem.     From  there  we  drove  to  Mt .   Zion  to  visit  the 
Dormition  Abbey,  Cenacle,   the  Room  of  the  Last  Supper,  and 
King  David's  Tomb,    then  continued  to  Ein  Karem  via  the  New 
City  of  Jerusalem  passing  by  the  Kinesset  Building,  Hebrew 
University  and  Hadassah  Hospital;   at  Ein  Karem  we  visited 
the  Church  of  St.   John  the  Baptist  and  the  Visitation  Church. 

Tuesday,  March  20 

We  were  taken  on  a  half  day  tour  to  Hebron  and  Bethlehem. 
We  drove  to  Hebron,   stopped  on  the  way  to  visit  the  Well  of 
Three  Wisemen  and  to  see  a  view  of  St.   Elija  .Monastery.  At 
Hebron  we  visited  the  Mosque  containing  the  Tombs  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob  and  the  tombs  of  their  wives,   the  Mambre  and 
Eschal  Valley,   returned  to  Bethlehem,   stopped  on  the  way  to 
visit  Philip's  Fountain  and  Solomon's  Pool;   at  Bethlehem  we 
visited  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,   the  Manger,  the  Chapel 
of  St.   Jerome,  the  Crusaders  Cloister,   Shepherd's  Field,  the 
Oriental  Bazaars  and  Rachel's  Tomb.     Then  we  returned  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  remaining  half  day  we  were  taken  on  a  tour  to 
Jericho,  the  Jordan  River,   Qumran,   and  then  on  a  drive  to 
Jericho  passing  on  the  way  the  Good  Samaritan  Inn  Place  and 
at  Jericho  we  visited  the  excavations  of  the  Old  Walls  of 
Jericho,   Elisha's  Fountain,  view  of  Mt.   Temptation,  a  visit 
to  the  Sycamore  Tree,  the  New  Jericho  and  the  Jordan  River. 
We  continued  to  Qumran,  visited  the  Excavations  of  the 
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Essens  Monastery,   and  the  Cave  of  the  Scrolls  No.   4.  Then 
we  went  to  the  Dead  Sea,  took  in  time  for  swimming  and 
returned  to  Jerusalem. 

Wednesday,  March  21 

This  day  we  spent  on  a  one  day  tour  to  Samaria  and 
Nazareth  and  Megiddo.     In  the  morning  we  drove  through  the 
Old  Bible  towns  of  Beeroth,   Bethel  and  Sychar  to  Nablus 
(Sichim) ,   visited  Jacob's  Well  lying  between  Ebal  and  Garizim 
Mountains  -  view  of  Mt .   Garizim,   visited  Samaritan  Synagogue, 
continued  to  Sebastia,  saw  the  remains  of  the  fine  Church  of 
St.   John  the  Baptist  built  by  the  Crusaders  in  1165  and  the 
excavations;   proceeded  to  Jenin,  Jezrael  Plain,  Afula  to 
Nazareth  and  then  stopped  for  lunch. 

In  the  afternoon  we  visited  the  Annunciation  Church, 
Joseph's  Workshop,  Mary's  Well;   then  to  Megiddo  (Armagiddon) 
where  we  visited  the  ruins  of  the  Old  City,  the  Museum  and 
Solomon's  Stables.     We  returned  via  Lod  Ramleh  to  Jerusalem. 

We  spent  two  days  in  Tel  Aviv,   a  large  sprawling  city 
and  a  strong  fasthold  of  the  Jews   (3,600,000).     There  we  saw 
some  of  the  oldest  ruins  known  to  man,  and  many  places 
significant  in  current  history.     We  visited  museums,  wineries, 
markets ,  and  shopping  areas ,  and  went  to  the  top  of  the 
highest  building  where  we  were  able  to  get  an  overall  view 
of  the  immensity  of  the  city  from  all  four  directions. 

March  24-25 

We  arrived  in  Teheran  the  evening  of  the  23rd  and  were 
taken  to  the  Royal  Teheran  Hilton  Hotel  considered  the  best 
hotel  in  the  city,   and  we  could  understand  why.  Every 
appointment  was  luxurious  and  the  service  was  exceptional. 
We  spent  the  two  days  there  very  profitably,   though  we 
wished  we  had  more  time  to  spend  there  and  in  Isfaban.  We 
couldn't  possibly  go  there  because  they  were  holding  the  New 
Year's  celebration   (Now  Roos)    and  every  hotel  was  filled 
completely  with  Iranians  taking  their  holiday  vacation.  We 
had  a  good  guide  who  took  us  in  a  private  car  to  every 
interesting  part  of  the  city  of  Teheran.     We  saw  beautiful 
mosques,  museums,   and  palaces    (one  which  belonged  to  a 
former  monarch  who  had  had  300  wives  and  over  five  hundred 
known  children).     Here  we  saw  the  world's  most  exquisite 
miniatures  for  which  the  Persians  have  long  been  famous.  We 
simply  couldn't  believe  the  intricate  hand  painting  on  these 
miniatures.     We  also  saw  their  Persian  rugs  which  were  some 
of  the  world's  finest.     We  went  to  the  place  where  the  rug 
washing  takes  place,  a  big  water  place   (warm  springs)  where 
people  were  up  to  their  waists  in  water,  washing  clothes  and 
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scrubbing  rugs  and  putting  them  out  on  the  rocky  hillside  in 
the  sun  to  dry.     We  went  to  see  the  Royal  Crown  Jewels  which 
comprise  the  treasure  of  Iran.     It  is  said  to  be  the  most 
priceless  collection  in  the  world  and,   of  course,  Persia  has 
always  been  famed  in  history  and  legend  for  its  famous  gems 
of  pearls,   diamonds,   emeralds,   rubies,   and  other  jewels. 
There  we  saw  the  coronation  robes  of  the  Shah  and  the  beautiful 
empress  Farah.     Her  robe  and  jeweled  crown  were  designed  by 
herself  and  made  by  Christian  Dior  of  Paris.     We  visited  a 
rug-weaving  place  where  a  man  was  in  the  process  of  weaving 
a  rug  of  pure  silk  for  the  royal  family.     He  had  already 
spent  one  year  on  it  and  it  would  take  three  years  more  to 
complete  it.     As  usual,  we  were  sorry  we  didn't  have  more  time 
in  Iran,   but  we  were  grateful  that  we  were  able  to  spend  as 
much  time  there  as  we  had.     Every  place  we  visit  enriches 
our  knowledge  of  the  world  and  makes  us  more  aware  of  its 
people  and  its  wonders. 


March  26  ,    27  ,  28 


We  left  Teheran  at  midnight  by  Air  France  and  were 
"aloft"  overnight,   arriving  in  New  Delhi  at  5:00  a.m.  Upon 
arriving,   as  we  were  going  through  customs  we  discovered 
that  one  of  my  pieces  of  luggage  was  missing.     It  happened 
to  be  the  one  I  could  least  afford  to  lose  containing  all  my 
best  clothes,  my  jewelry,   personal  items,   etc.     The  £ir 
France  manager  was  called,   and  he  took  all  the  necessary 
information  and  said  he  was  sure  that  they  would  locate  my 
luggage.     He  insisted  that  I  accept  150  rubles  ($20.00) 
saying  that  it  was  merely  a  courtesy  payment  to  offset  the 
inconvenience  to  me  and  that  I  would  receive  full  remuneration 
if  my  luggage  was  not  found.     This,   of  course,  would  not 
have  been  possible  for  some  of  my  things  could  never  be 
replaced.     Then,   to  make  matters  even  more  complicated,  the 
delay  over  the  luggage  caused  us  to  miss  our  plane  to  Agra. 
We  remained  in  New  Delhi  in  a  hotel  until  that  evening  when 
we  took  a  later  flight  to  Agra,  arriving  there  about  midnight. 
To  avoid  the  heat  which  becomes  intense  as  soon  as  the  sun 
is  well  up,  we  had  our  guide  pick  us  up  in  a  private  car  at 
7:30  a.m.    to  take  us  out  to  see  the  Taj  Mahal.     The  drive 
there  was  very  enjoyable,  down  the  beautiful  tree-lined 
avenues  through  sections  where  ancient  ruins  of  old  palaces, 
mosques,   and  fortresses  were  interspersed  with  modern  apartment 
buildings,   and  business  buildings.     To  try  to  describe  the 
"Taj"   itself  would  be  only  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  all 
over  the  world  since  the  time  of  its  erection  -  the  "most 
beautiful  building  in  the  world!"     In  the  early  morning  mist 
as  we  saw  it  for  the  first  time,   it  was  a  thing  of  such 
beauty  that  we  could  only  stand  in  awe.     The  surrounding 
gardens,   the  twin  mosques  on  either  side  to  add  symmetry  and 
balance  to  the  entire  setting  were  surrounded  in  a  complete 
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aura  of  mist  so  that  the  whole  place  seemed  to  have  an 
ethereal,   unreal  quality  which  reminded  me  of  one  of  Maxfield 
Parish's  illustrations  from  "The  Arabian  Nights."  The 
complete  beauty  of  this  "jewel  of  the  east"   is  almost 
frustrating  in  its  appeal  to  the  senses.     It  is  almost  too 
much  to  contemplate  as  one  sees  the  work  which  has  gone  into 
the  jeweled  inlays  and  mosaics,   the  complicated  marble 
fretwork  in  the  screens  which  surround  the  tombs  and  in  the 
carvings  which  adorn  the  entire  structure.     One  simply  looks 
and  says,    "Now  I  have  seen  the  Taj  Mahal!"     We  went  again  at 
the  same  time  the  next  morning  and  the  impact  was  just  as 
great.     Its  beauty  doesn't  diminish  after  the  first  breathtaking 
view.     The  second  look  simply  reinforces  the  first. 

Thursday,  March  2  9 

We  left  Agra  on  Wednesday  afternoon  for  New  Delhi  where 
we  were  met  on  arrival  at  the  airport  and  where  I  recovered 
my  piece  of  luggage  which  had  been  sent  to  Bangkok  and 
brought  back.     It  was  a  great  relief  to  get  it  back.  We 
were  taken  to  Hotel  Ashoka  one  of  the  two  very  best  hotels 
in  New  Delhi  where  we  had  a  delightful  two-day  stay.  That 
first  evening  we  went  to  the  "Light  and  Sound"  show,  a 
performance  depicting  the  history  of  the  city  with  spectacular 
lighting  and  sound  effects.     We  returned  and  had  an  interesting 
and  delicious  East  Indian  dinner  of  curried  chicken  and 
prawns  with  rice  and  all  the  accompanying  side  dishes.  The 
next  morning  we  were  taken  by  car  with  an  English-speaking 
guide  who  happened  to  be  a  beautiful  Indian  girl  in  a 
gorgeous  blue  sari.     She  took  us  all  through  New  Delhi 
pointing  out  all  the  points  of  interest,   the  names  of  which 
I  couldn't  possibly  remember,  but  which  I  will  continue  to 
see  in  my  mind's  eye  -  the  beautiful  avenues  of  trees,  the 
various  embassy  estates  -  of  which  the  American  was  by  far 
the  most  beautiful  in  our  opinion  -  the  houses  of  parliament, 
the  president's  palace,  the  various  mosques  and  other  buildings 
old  and  new.      It,  New  Delhi,    is  truly  a  beautiful  city,  very 
garden-like  in  its  overall  appearance.     We  went  from  there 
to  Old  Delhi  where  we  visited  the  huge  old  fortress  built 
in  the  4th  century  B.C.    called  Red  Fort  because  the  structure, 
walls,   fortress,   etc. ,  are  built  of  red  sandstone.     This  old 
fort  as  well  as  some  other  prominent  buildings  in  Old  Delhi 
were  built  by  Shaw  Jehan  who  built  the  Taj  Mahal.     One  of 
these  buildings  was  very  similar  in  structure  and  balance 
and  the  forerunner  of  the  Taj   and  said  to  be  the  inspiration 
for  it.     We  drove  through  the  old  market  places  which  were 
teeming  with  people,   old  and  young,   ox  carts,   cows,  rickshaws, 
camels,   vendors  of  all  kinds  selling  everything  under  the 
sun.     Here  we  saw  the  real  poverty  and  squalor  of  India  with 
the  faces  of  the  people  reflecting  the  pain  and  suffering 
indicative  of  the  life  here  among  India's  millions.  One 
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would  be  callous  indeed  not  to  feel  a  deep  pity  that  such  a 
way  of  life  has  to  exist  for  any  human  beings. 

Friday  &  Saturday,  March  3  0 ,  31 

The  plane  on  which  we  were  to  fly  from  New  Delhi  to 
Bangkok  was  so  long  delayed  that  we  missed  our  connection 
and  had  to  remain  overnight  in  Bangkok.     We  were  taken  to  a 
very  beautiful  hotel,   the  Mandarin,   and  our  room  and  meals 
were  paid  for  by  the  airlines.     The  incident  proved  very 
much  to  our  advantage  because  it  gave  us  a  much-needed  rest 
as  well  as  a  chance  to  renew  our  acquaintance,   though  very 
briefly,  with  Bangkok,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  cities  in 
the  world.     We  stopped  right  at  the  hotel  but  there  were  so 
many  shop-arcades  within  the  hotel  that  we  enjoyed  seeing 
the  arts  and  treasures  of  Bangkok  displayed  there.     Also  the 
trip  to  and  from  our  hotel  gave  us  a  good  view  of  much  of 
the  city. 

Sunday,  April  1 

We  left  Bangkok  late  Saturday  evening  and  arrived  in 
Sydney,  Australia,   on  Sunday  morning.     We  had  to  wait  for  a 
flight  because  the  planes  were  filled  on  account  of  the 
annual  races  taking  place  in  Sydney  that  day.     We  finally 
arrived  there  and  transferred  to  Canberra  where  Harold's 
conference  was  to  be  held.     From  that  point  on  we  were  taken 
care  of  as  "number  one"  guests  of  the  Ophthalmological 
Congress  of  Australia  and  we  were  really  treated  royally. 

Sunday  evening  a  welcome  buffet  was  held  in  the  spacious 
restaurant  on  the  15th  floor  of  the  hotel.     There  we  were 
introduced  to  everyone,   and  the  congress  was  declared  in 
session . 

Monday,  April  2 

At  10:00  a.m.  we  were  taken  for  a  tour   (an  orientation 
tour)    of  Canberra  followed  by  luncheon  at  a  special  place 
called  "The  Lotus  Chinese  Restaurant"  where  everything  was 
served  Chinese  style. 

That  evening  the  opening  ceremony  of  the  Fourth  Scientific 
Congress  of  the  Australian  College  of  Ophthalmologists  was 
held  "in  the  distinguished  presence  of  their  Excellencies 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Paul  Hasluck  and  Lady  Hasluck." 

Violet  and  I  both  wore  black  formal  gowns  with  white 
accessories,   a  fortunate  coincidence  as  it  happened.     We  had 
had  our  hair  dressed  in  the  hotel  salon  in  the  afternoon  and 
were  really  dressed  up.     We  were  seated  in  the  front  row  as 
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special  guests  so  we  were  directly  in  front  of  those  on  the 
stand.     I  thought  I  saw  Lady  Hasluck  looking  our  way  several 
times  but  decided  I  was  imagining  it  until  we  were  taken  up 
to  be  presented  to  her.     The  president's  wife,  Mrs.  Ronald 
Lowe,   introduced  us  to  her  and  she  said  to  me,   "I  am  happy 
to  meet  you.     I  wondered  who  those  two  distinguished  women 
on  the  front  row  were.     I  knew  they  were  someone  very  special." 
Later  Mrs.   Rowe  said  she  had  said  the  same  thing  to  her,  and 
she  added,   "I  was  very  proud  that  our  special  guests  were 
singled  out  by  her  the  way  you  were."      (I  only  include  this 
in  my  account  because  both  Violet  and  I  were  amazed  that 
such  a  thing  could  happen.) 


The  entire  evening  was  extremely  formal  from  the  opening 
"fanfare"  the  grand  entrance  following  the  first  six  bars  of 
the  national  anthem,  by  the  military  band,   the  program 
itself  with  the  official  president's  welcome,   the  opening 
address  of  Sir  Hasluck,   the  special  oration  "How  Poets  See" 
by  Professor  A . D .  Hope,   etc.,   all  followed  by  supper  in  the 
dining  halls. 


Tuesday,   April  3 


Violet  and  I  went  to  the  lectures  both  morning  and 
afternoon  because  Harold  had  to  lecture.     It  was  very  easy 
to  see  that  Harold  was  the  "very  distinguished  visiting 
lecturer"  and  that  he  commanded  the  respect  of  the  entire 
congress.     The  other  two  special  guests  were  also  from  the 
U.S.,   Dr.   Brenin  from  New  York  and  Dr.  A.   Jampolesky  from 
San  Francisco,   and  several  times  during  their  presentations 
they  made  special  reference  to  Dr.   Brown  as  the  authority  on 
several  phases  of  the  work  being  discussed.     We  met  our 
journalist  friend  Deirdre  again  at  this  conference. 

On  Wednesday  the  ladies  were  taken  for  a  visit  to  the 
Italian,  Japanese,   and  American  embassies.     We  were  particularly 
impressed  with  the  American  embassy  where  we  were  greeted 
and  taken  all  through  by  Mrs.   Rice  herself,   the  charming 
wife  of  the  then  present  American  ambassador. 

Every  afternoon  and  evening  were  taken  up  in  special 
functions,   "wool-shed  dinner  and  dance"  where  we  were  taken 
out  in  the  country  to  a  real  old  wool-shed  to  dance  and  eat. 
Thursday  night  the  final  big  dinner  was  held  and  this,  too, 
was  a  formal  affair.     The  entire  week  had  been  exciting  and 
filled  to  the  last  minute  with  interesting  things  to  see  and 
do.     Everyone  was  wonderful  to  us  and  we  certainly  liked 
everything  we  saw  and  did  in  Canberra. 
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April  6,    7,  8 


We  left  Canberra  to  go  to  Melbourne  where  we  were 
entertained  while  there  by  President  and  Mrs.   Lowe.  Other 
friends  who  were  in  Canberra  were  very  hospitable  and  wanted 
us  to  spend  time  with  them  but  Ron  Lowe  had  everything 
arranged.     We  stayed  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  a  real  English 
place  where  royalty  stay  when  they  are  in  Australia   (so  we 
were  told) .     We  enjoyed  our  stay  there  very  much. 

The  Lowes  picked  us  up  at  our  hotel  on  Saturday  morning 
and  took  us  for  a  long  ride  all  around  the  city,   showing  us 
all  the  points  of  interest  in  this  beautiful  city  of  parks, 
gardens,   avenues  of  gorgeous  old  trees  -  pine,   oak,  eucalyptus, 
elm,  maple,   etc.     The  trees  all  over  Australia  seem  more 
beautiful  than  anywhere  we  had  been  -  probably  because  they 
were  everywhere  and  were  so  large  and  grand.     Then  we  were 
taken  on  a  drive  about  seventy  miles  out  of  Melbourne  to 
Ballarat  which  is  famous  for  its  gardens  and  lakes  (Lake 
Wentouree) .     The  Ballarat  Gardens  are  famous  for  their 
beauty.     Several  conservatories  are  filled  with  such  displays 
of  flowers  that  we  could  hardly  believe  them.     The  begonias 
were  so  gorgeous  that  all  we  could  do  was  stand  and  stare. 
Avenues  of  trees  planted  as  memorials  of  World  War  I  and  II 
are  found  in  several  places  throughout  the  country  -  all 
stately  and  beautiful.     We  stopped  for  lunches  and  "tea" 
several  times  throughout  the  day  and  were  returned  to  our 
hotel  in  time  for  a  delicious  dinner  at  a  special  place 
arranged  for  by  the  Lowes  -  Maxims  -  supposed  to  be  the  most 
important  restaurant  in  Melbourne.     Excellent  dinner. 


On  Sunday  the  Lowes  again  picked  us  up  and  took  us  out 
to  their  home  in  the  suburbs.     Ron  Lowe  is  quite  a  gardener 
as  is  evident  by  the  display  in  his  yard.     After  a  short 
visit  there  they  drove  us  for  another  long  way  up  into  the 
mountains  to  a  place  called  Black  Spur  Mountain.     The  scenery 
all  along  the  way  was  spectacular  and  quite  different  from 
our  mountains  at  home  -  not  so  rugged  but  with  stands  of 
woods  of  pines  and  other  large  trees  on  both  sides  as  far  in 
and  out  as  we  could  see. 


We  went  to  the  McKensie  Sanctuary  on  our  way  home. 
There  we  saw  all  the  native  birds,   animals,   flowers,  trees, 
etc.,  characteristic  of  Australia.     A  particular  bird  called 
the  Bell  Bird  makes  a  sound  exactly  like  the  tinkle  of  a 
bell.     They  were  so  numerous  there  in  this  place  that  it 
sounded  as  if  the  trees  were  filled  with  bells.     We  were 
completely  fascinated  by  them  as  we  had  never  heard  anything 
like  it.     We  saw  the  strange  animal,   half  bird,   half  animal  - 
the  platypus,  which  is  native  to  Australia.     We  saw  the  lyre 
birds,   black  swans,   koala  bears,   kangaroos,   etc.   -  all  in  a 
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natural  setting  of  great  beauty  and  interest.     We  ended  the 
day  by  being  taken  to  another  special  eating  place  where 
seafood  was  the  specialty  -  all  of  which  we  enjoyed  very 
much.     The  Lowes,   Ron  and  Lois , returned  us  to  our  hotel 
after  another  wonderful  day.     They  were  more  than  generous 
and  kind  to  us.     Because  it  was  my  birthday  Mrs.   Lowe  gave 
me  a  beautiful  ecru    mohair  scarf  which  I  still  wear  and  prize 
highly . 


Monday,  April  9 


Early  Monday  morning  we  were  picked  up  at  our  hotel  and 
taken  to  the  airport  to  depart  for  Hobart,   an  interesting 
city  on  the  island  of  Tasmania.     We  had  a  wonderful  guide 
who  took  us  all  over  the  city  with  a  visit  to  the  signal 
station  at  Mt.   Nelson  for  magnificent  views  of  the  city;  to 
Battery  Point  -  the  Port  of  Hobart,   to  the  customs  house, 
the  Tasman  Bridge,   and  the  civic  fountains  commemorating  the 
Lord  Mayors  of  Hobart.     Our  guide  dropped  us  off  at  a  place 
in  the  heart  of  town  called  "Cat  and  the  Fiddle  Arcade."  A 
famous  old  clock  strikes  the  hour  and  a  cat  plays  the  fiddle, 
the  cow  jumps  over  the  moon,   the  little  dog  laughs,   and  the 
dish  runs  away  with  the  spoon  -  a  hilarious  performance  and 
one  which  we  returned  to  see  three  times!      (It  was  very  near 
our  hotel . ) 


Tuesday,  April  10 


In  a  private  car  our  guide  took  us  out  to  Port  Arthur 
on  the  extreme  end  of  the  island,   the  place  where  prisoners 
were  sent  from  England  in  1830.     A  penal  colony  with  huge 
prisons,   hospitals,   fortresses,   even  churches  were  built  - 
now  much  of  it  is  in  ruins,   but  it  has  a  fascinating  history 
and  is  very  interesting  to  see.     Steam  and  sailing  ships 
(500  tons)   bricks,   lime,   furniture,   leatherworks ,  ironwork, 
clothing,  etc.,  were  all  made  at  Port  Arthur  by  those  serving 
penal  sentences.     A  land  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards  connected 
to  Hobart  was  easily  guarded  providing  an  almost  invincible 
barrier  to  the  escape  of  convicts.     After  the  abandonment  of 
Port  Arthur  as  a  prison  settlement,   local  inhabitants  were 
ashamed  of  its  presence  and  history.     Fires  were  allowed  to 
burn  uncontrolled  and  many  of  the  fine  old  buildings  were 
ruined.     The  remainder  were  sectioned  off  and  much  reconstruction 
took  place.     Tourist  traffic  began  to  develop  until  now  it 
is  the  most  popular  tourist  attraction  in  Tasmania. 


Wednesday,   Thursday,   April  11,  12 

These  two  days  were  spent  in  Christchurch ,  New  Zealand. 
By  private  car  we  took  a  sightseeing  tour  of  the  city.  Huge 
trees  and  beautiful  parks  characterize  the  cities  of  both 
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Australia  and  New  Zealand.     Natural  and  artificial  lakes  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.     It  is  no  wonder  that  these 
two  countries  are  praised  so  highly  by  those  who  travel 
them.     We  spent  an  afternoon  visiting  museums  and  art  galleries 
and  wandering  through  one  of  Christchurch 1 s  beautiful  parks. 
We  never  felt  that  we  could  ever  use  any  morning  or  afternoon 
at  leisure.     Time  was  all  too  precious.     As  it  was,  we  left 
every  city  feeling  that  we  had  not  seen  nearly  enough  of  its 
beauty  and  points  of  interest. 

Friday,  April  13 

We  left  Christchurch  by  motorcoach  and  traveled  the 
entire  day  over  the  "Canterbury  Plains"  with  views  of  the 
Southern  Alps,   expanses  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,   rolling  hills 
with  paddocks  of  sheep  and  cattle,   forests  of  pines,  and 
other  huge  trees  -  all  of  which  kept  our  interest  to  the 
point  that  we  dozed  off  only  intermittently  and  didn't  feel 
at  all  tired  when  we  arrived  at  Dunedin.     This  ride  gave  us 
a  good  perspective  of  what  south  New  Zealand  is  like.  The 
city  of  Dunedin  is  built  on  the  hills  and  inlets  bordering 
the  coast  line  of  South  Island.     The  white  houses  with  their 
red  roofs  and  surrounded  by  beautiful  trees  presented  a  view 
which  made  us  catch  our  breath  over  its  charm  and  beauty. 
The  entire  country  seems  to  have  an  unspoiled  appeal  which 
affects  all  who  visit  here.     Each  time  I  come  to  New  Zealand, 
and  I  have  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  make  four  visits, 
I  have  been  impressed  with  the  natural  beauty  of  both  the 
country  and  its  people.     Each  time  I  come  away  wishing  that 
I  could  stay  longer  and  see  more  of  it  -  an  attitude,  however, 
which  seems  to  accompany  us  wherever  we  travel.     Each  land 
has  its  own  particular  appeal  which  makes  one  want  to  drink 
more  deeply  of  what  it  has  to  offer. 

Saturday,  April  14 

Dr.   Gair  Macdonnel  and  his  wife,  Marjorie,  gave  us  a 
very  pleasurable  day  by  picking  us  up  at  our  hotel  (Southern 
Cross)   and  taking  us  for  a  long  drive  through  and  around  the 
city  of  Dunedin  and  then  up  the  coastline  about  forty  miles 
to  Palmerston  where  we  stopped  for  lunch  at  a  place  called 
Waihemo  Lodge.     We  followed  a  road  inland  about  twenty-five 
miles  to  "Shag  Valley,"  a  picturesque  old  farm,   one  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  in  the  South  Island.     We  met  there  the 
caretakers  of  the  place,   a  young  couple  who  are  descendents 
of  the  family  who  owned  it.     At  one  time  the  farm  comprised 
over  40,000  acres  and  it  still  covers  areas  almost  as  far  as 
one  can  see  over  the  valley  and  hills  -  14,000  acres  running 
13,000  sheep  and  cattle.     We  visited  the  large  old  wool- 
shed  where  just  recently  sheep  shearing  had  been  in  process, 
the  wool  was  still  in  the  huge  bins  covering  the  floor  of 
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the  shed.     After  seeing  various  parts  of  the  farm,  we  were 
taken  to  the  main  old  house  a  huge  old  place  built  of  stone 
and  surrounded  by  well-kept  gardens  with  beautiful  trees. 
We  were  greeted  by  two  elderly  people,   a  sister  and  brother 
(Brenda  Bell  and  Frank)   who  invited  us  in  for  "tea."  The 
woman  was  past  eighty  but  very  alert  and  knowledgeable. 
They  had  a  comfortable  fire  burning  in  the  fireplace  and 
tables  set  out  with  scones,   tea  cakes,   and  biscuits  with 
jam,   coffee,   tea,  or  liquors.     Brenda  took  us  through  the 
old  house  which  we  could  see  held  treasures  which  had  been 
in  the  family  for  centuries. 

This  was  the  last  day  in  South  New  Zealand  and  we  left 
there,   taking  the  plane  the  next  day  for  our  return  on  the 
plane  home. 
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SCOTLAND 


Taken  from  Kathryn's  journal  of  our  trip  to  Scotland  in 
1974    (with  a  few  additions  and  changes)  : 

May  30,  1974 

We  spotted  a  vague  land  outline  through  the  clouds  as 
the  pilot  announced  our  flight  over  the  southern  tip  of 
Ireland.     Soon  we  were  flying  over  Southern  England  and 
dropped  down  in  altitude  so  we  could  see  the  land  quite 
well.     It  was  beautiful  with  its  patchwork  of  dark  and  light 
greens,   yellows,   and  browns  interspersed  with  dark  lines  of 
trees  and  hedges.     I  can  see  why  they  call  England  "a  garden." 
The  entire  land  area  -  from  the  air  -  appears  in  this  manner 
with  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  villages  or  towns  across 
the  vast  green. 

Upon  landing  at  Heathrow  Airport  in  London  we  met 
Janice,  Monte,  Nicole,   and  Greg.     They  all  looked  cheerful, 
hale,   and  hearty  and  it  was  great  fun  to  see  them  once 
again. 

On  driving  out  of  London  we  did  not  go  through  the  city 
and  I  was  surprised  at  how  rural  it  seemed  to  be.     It  was 
much  more  spread  out  and  countryish  than  I  had  expected. 

We  headed  out  to  Stratf ord-Upon-Avon  and  Shakespeare 
country  to  get  in  on  the  last  two  days  of  the  exchange 
teachers  workshop  course  being  held  there.     We  grabbed  some 
fish  and  chips  in  newspapers  for  a  bite  to  eat  and  then  went 
to  hear  a  lecture  on  staging  and  directing  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  given  by  two  dynamic  young  directors  who  gave  us 
some  interesting  sidelights  into  present-day  presentation  of 
Shakespeare.     In  all,  we  heard  four  very  interesting  lectures. 

The  cottage  where  we  stayed  for  the  next  two  nights  was 
a  neat  little  white  house  run  by  a  fairly  young  Englishman 
who  was  an  interesting  character  full  of  stories  and  quips. 
The  house  was  called  the  "Moonraker"  and  he  informed  us  that 
during  the  Victorian  period  it  was  owned  by  a  "gentleman" 
who  used  to  go  out  on  the  nearby  coast  and  lure  ships  in 
onto  the  rocks.     He  was  finally  tracked  to  the  house  and 
shot  down  in  the  upstairs  bedroom.     He  has  been  known  to 
"haunt"  the  house,   and  we  were  told  that  the  bedroom  in 
which  LynnAnne,   Kathryn,   and  Mother  stayed  was  the  one  in 
which  the  man  was  shot. 

May  31 

We  toured  the  birthplace  of  Shakespeare  and  walked  and 
drove  all  through  the  village.     Shakespeare's  home  was 
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solid,  dark,   kind  of  gloomy  but  with  interesting  worn  stone 
floors,  mullioned  windows  and  lots  of  wood  and  timber  in 
walls  and  ceilings.     With  some  rugs  and  more  comfortable 
furniture  it  would  be  a  "neat"  place  to  live.       The  village 
is  charming  with  its  rows  of  red-orange  brick  houses  and 
Tudor-styled  homes. 

We  drove  over  to  Anne  Hathaway' s  cottage  and  found  it 
everything  I  had  ever  imagined  and  more.     The  windows  are 
all  irregular  -  the  wood  beams  and  slates  are  askance,  but 
it  all  adds  to  its  charm.     The  house  glows  like  a  little 
gem.     The  gardens  and  parks  around  it  are  especially  lovely 
lawns  with  rows  of  trees  and  lots  and  lots  of  colorful,  old- 
fashioned  flowers. 


We  then  drove  out  to  the  "Cotswolds"  -  the  famous  sheep 
country  where  the  13th-16th  century  farm  houses  are  made  of 
a  goldish-brown  stone.  The  villages  are  beautiful  and  the 
English  countryside  is  green  and  parklike  -  softly  rolling 
hills,  rows  and  rows  of  trees  and  hedges,  little  stone  and 
wooden  fences,  patches  of  lush  fields,  and  charming  little 
stone  houses. 


That  evening  back  at  Stratford  we  visited  the  Royal 
Shakespeare  Theatre  -  after  a  delicious  English  dinner  of 
roast  beef  -  and  saw  the  play  "Cymbeline"  -  a  great  end  to 
an  unforgettable  day  1     I  will  think  of  the  beautiful  golden 
ball  that  dropped  down  from  the  ceiling  and  unfolded  a  great 
pair  of  wings  becoming  an  eagle  and  opening  up  to  disclose 
a  golden  Jupiter  -  sensational! 


June  1 


What  a  busy  day!     First  off,  we  went  to  Blenheim  Palace  - 
the  birthplace  and  home  of  Winston  Churchill.     Upon  entering 
the  estate  we  came  upon  a  pastoral  scene  straight  out  of  a 
Renaissance  painting  -  a  calm  meandering  river,  vast  rolling 
lawns  of  green  clipped  short  by  grazing  sheep,  huge,  graceful 
shade  trees,   and  of  course  the  beautiful  palace  of  golden 
brown  stone  surrounded  by  groves  of  trees.     According  to 
guide  books,   Blenheim  is  England's  answer  to  the  Palace  of 
Versailles . 


The  entrance  into  the  Palace  is  through  a  series  of 
gates  and  courtyards.     The  grand  entrance  hall  is  most 
impressive  with  a  huge  stairway  and  balcony  and  huge  portraits 
of  royalty  and  members  of  the  Churchill  family  -  dukes  of 
Marlborough,   etc.     The  palace  contains  many  other  impressive 
portraits.     I  was  most  impressed  by  their  size.     I  had  not 
realized  that  portraits  of  this  type  could  be  so  huge. 
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Many  of  the  ceilings  had  elegant  carving  -  particularly 
in  the  long  library.     The  ceiling  looks  much  like  a  huge 
piece  of  Wedgewood  china.     I  liked  the  library  also  because 
of  its  rows  and  casements  of  beautiful,   old  first  editions 
beautifully  bound  in  embossed  leather.     The  whole  place  had 
an  elegance  and  graceful  serenity  that  reflects  the  society 
and  life-style  of  a  by-gone  era. 

After  Blenheim,  we  went  on  to  Windsor  Castle.     We  found 
the  city  very  crowded  and  busy.     The  Castle  stands  on  a  hill 
overlooking  the  city  on  one  side  and  a  huge  green  vista  or 
avenue  of  lawn  and  trees  extending  for  miles.     The  building 
itself  is  of  grey  stone  pock-marked  with  black  giving  it  an 
old,   rustic  look. 

Hampton  Court  came  next  on  our  list  -  the  palace  built 
by  Cardinal  Woolsey  and  usurped  by  King  Kenry  VIII.  The 
huge  red-brick  building  was  built  before  the  1700 's.  The 
interior  of  the  palace  is  almost  completely  panneled  in  dark 
wood.     There  are  huge  leaded  casement  windows.     One  of  the 
unique  features  of  the  building  is  the  huge  "Anne  Bolyn" 
clock  on  the  outer  courtyard  gate  made  of  gold  and  brick  - 
very  large  and  ornate.     The  casement  windows  look  out  onto 
beautiful  formal  gardens  and  wooded  parks.     The  halls  are 
hung  with  huge  paintings  and  portraits  done  by  old  masters. 
Exquisite  wood  carvings  of  the  famous  Grenling  Gibbons  - 
clusters  of  flowers,  grapes,   leaves,   ornately  entwined  - 
festooned  many  ceilings,  walls,   and  mantels.     Massive  canopied 
beds  covered  and  canopied  with  intricate  and  elaborate 
embroidered  brocades  adorned  the  many  bedrooms. 

One  of  the  hallways  was  reputed  to  have  been  haunted  by 
the  screams  of  Catherine  Howard  -  one  of  King  Henry  VIII 's 
wives  -  who  was  dragged  from  this  hall  while  trying  to  plead 
for  mercy  from  the  king. 

One  of  the  gardens  within  the  grounds  is  a  famous  maze 
which  has  given  visitors  an  experience  which  generations 
have  enjoyed  and  which  Monte,  Greg,  Nicki  and  I  braved  with 
some  difficulty. 

June  2 

One  thing  that  impresses  us  visually  throughout  this 
trip  are  the  beautiful  lilac  bushes  found  everywhere. 
Lilacs  and  wisteria  seem  to  belong  to  England's  villages  and 
countrysides . 

Our  first  stop  today  was  the  Salisbury  Cathedral  -  the 
most  impressive  example  of  Gothic  architecture  found  in 
England.     I  have  studied  Gothic  architecture  and  cathedrals 
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but  I  was  not  fully  prepared  for  the  impact  of  actually 
seeing  this  structure.     As  we  approached  the  building  by  car 
the  single  spire  was  stark  and  severe  but  upon  confronting 
the  entire  structure  on  foot  I  was  absolutely  overwhelmed. 
To  me  it  looked  like  a  massive  moss-covered  grey  rock  rising 
out  of  the  ground.     I  was  not  prepared  for  the  awesome  sense 
of  what  a  tremendous  creation  this  thing  was  -  being  built 
during  the  time  and  place  that  it  was.     I  could  see  how  a 
simple,   unsophisticated  peasant  could  be  awestruck  by  the 
magnificent  edifice  and  all  that  it  represented  of  the 
Church. 


The  interior  was  really  impressive  with  the  high, 
vaulted  ceiling  and  beautiful  stained  glass  windows.     It  all 
had  a  very  solemn,   awesome,   ancient  kind  of  atmosphere. 
While  there  we  attended  a  worship  service  of  the  Church  of 
England  and   (we)   particularly  enjoyed  the  bells  and  the 
boys '   choir . 


From  there  we  drove  on  to  Stonehenge.     The  ruins  are 
located  on  a  vast  plain  easily  accessible  from  the  road. 
The  day  being  overcast  lent  a  particular  mood  of  mystery  and 
eeriness  to  the  ancient  remnants  of  an  age  long  gone.  An 
amusing  note  came  from  a  veteran  guide  -  an  Englishman ( ?) 
with  several  missing  teeth  and  a  penchant  for  flouting  his 
own  philosophy  of  life.     He  told  of  a  woman  who,  upon  visiting 
the  ruins  the  day  before,  had  made  the  comment,   "Wasn't  it 
clever  of  those  people  to  build  this  place  so  near  the 
road ! " 


After  Stonehenge  we  drove  up  to  Avesbury,   another  site 
of  ancient  ruins  similar  to  those  of  Stonehenge.     We  went 
through  an  old  manor  house  adjacent  to  the  site  and  experienced 
something  of  what  living  conditions  were  in  this  part  of 
Great  Britain. 


We  drove  on  to  the  city  of  Bath,  an  interesting  place, 
famous  in  history  and  literature  since  the  days  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Britain  when  the  hot  mineral  springs  were  used 
for  bathing  and  social  intercourse,  and  which  played  a  great 
part  in  the  social  life  of  English  people  from  that  time  on. 
Especially  did  this  visit  to  Bath  bring  nostalgic  visions  of 
scenes  from  Jane  Austen's  novels. 


From  there  we  went  to  see  the  costume  exhibit  at  the 
assembly  hall  consisting  of  outfits  dating  from  the  early 
17th  century.  Everything  imaginable  was  displayed  -  hand 
embroidery,  beads  and  jewelry,  laces,  fancy  stockings, 
shoes,  dolls,  doll  houses  filled  with  realistic  miniature 
furniture,  hats,  gloves,  shawls,  and  scarves,  etc.  Mother 
felt  very  nostalgic  about  her  Grandmother  Nash  in  viewing  so 
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many  things  from  her  era  and  also  because  in  a  remote  way 
we  were  supposed  to  be  related  to  this  historical  character 
"Beau  Nash,"   through  our  Nash  ancestry. 

June  3 

We  started  out  from  Bath  and  drove  from  there  up  through 
the  lake  district,   across  the  Scottish  border,  on  to  Edinburgh 
and  then  to  Janice  and  Monte' s  cottage  at  St.  Andrews.  The 
drive  was  beautiful  and  the  Lake  District  was  lovely  - 
smooth,   calm  lakes,  wooded  hills  and  villages  overlooking 
the  lakes.     As  we  neared  the  Scottish  border  we  noticed  the 
landscape  becoming  more  rugged  -  the  hills  higher  and  jutting 
rock  outcroppings  and  small  brownish  moor  -  like  hills.  The 
houses  became  grey  stone  instead  of  red  brick  and  appeared 
somewhat  more  austere  and  bleak  than  the  English  homes. 

Edinburgh  is  medieval  in  feeling  and  appearance.     It  is 
visually  something  one  has  to  see  to  fully  appreciate,  but 
it  more  than  fulfilled  our  expectations    (more  about  Edinburgh 
later) . 

Being  so  close  to  the  Arctic  Circle  it  stays  light  in 
this  part  of  the  world  at  this  time  of  the  year  until  about 
11:00  p.m.     Driving  into  St.  Andrews  at  10:30  p.m.  we  were 
able  to  see  everything  clearly.     St.  Andrews  is  a  very 
interesting  old  university  town  dating  back  to  medieval 
time  -  with  its  cathedral  spires  rising  up  silhouetted  against 
the  sky  and  making  entrance  into  the  city  spectacular  and 
unforgettable . 

Driving  about  a  mile  from  the  town  over  a  hill  we  came 
upon  Grange  Inn,   a  cluster  of  low,   greystone  buildings  with 
warm  cheery  lights  coming  from  the  windows.     Making  a  left 
turn  we  came  to  Grange  Cottage  -  a  two-story  greystone  house 
sitting  on  the  bluff  of  the  hill,    looking  down  over  St. 
Andrews  and  the  North  Sea  which  juts  into  the  isles  at  this 
point  and  is  part  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.     Green  pasture 
lands,  wooden  and  stone  fences,   clusters  of  trees,  stone 
farm  houses,   and  expanses  of  wild  flowers  in  profusion  can 
be  seen  from  the  large  windows  of  the  house.     The  view  in 
every  direction  was  strikingly  beautiful.     The  inside  of  the 
house  is  large  and  comfortable  and  full  of  beautiful  antiques  - 
furniture,  pictures,   objects  of  art,  huge  mirrors,   and  other 
interesting  furnishings.     One  gets  the  feeling  of  what  it 
must  have  been  like  to  live  during  the  Jane  Austen,  Anthony 
Trollop  times  when  all  of  these  things  were  much  the  same 
and  the  views  from  the  stone  house  just  as  they  must  have 
been,   for  the  beauty  is  completely  unspoiled! 
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June  4 


Today  we  went  down  into  the  village  and  visited  the  St. 
Andrews  Woolen  Mills.     They  had  every  Scottish  tarleton 
plaid  under  the  sun  and  scores  of  sweaters,  kilts,  blankets, 
afghans,   robes,   etc.     We  made  several  purchases,   and  then 
went  with  Monte  to  visit  his  school  -  St.   Leonards  Academy 
for  girls  -  a  very  old  but  extremely  exclusive  school,  known 
as  the  second  most  exclusive  girls'   school  in  all  of  Britain. 
Young  girls  from  wealthy  families  from  England  and  elsewhere 
come  here  to  school.     Monte ' s  room  is  a  garret  with  huge 
skylights,   a  great  place  for  a  studio,   and  Monte  had  brought 
it  to  life  with  bright  display  boards  and  student  art  work 
about  the  room.     One  can  really  see  productivity  in  the 
things  his  students  have  done. 

Later,  Janice,  Mother  and  I  went  for  a  long  walk  along 
the  "Lade  Brass"  a  beautiful  path  leading  through  a  wooded 
area  beside  a  flowing  stream  banked  on  both  sides  with  wild 
flowers,   bracken  and  ferns  in  luxurious  profusion.  Large 
burdock  leaves  growing  along  the  stream  reminded  me  of  the 
leaf-bonnets  Mother  makes  for  the  children  up  the  canyon. 

In  the  afternoon  we  also  visited  an  old  book  store 
where  we  rummaged  around  and  bought  two  or  three  books  and 
then  came  home. 

The  weather  here  is  very  brisk.     Warm  clothing  is 
needed,   but  the  air  is  invigorating. 

June  5 

Today  we  went  south  to  visit  some  of  the  fishing  villages 
along  the  North  Sea.     They  are  directly  across  from  Holland 
and  due  to  trading  over  the  centuries,   the  Dutch  influence 
is  evident  in  the  architecture.     It  was  a  cold,  misty  day 
and  the  harbor  and  water  fronts  looked  bleak.     We  visited 
the  village  of  Crail  and  went  through  one  of  the  restored 
houses  which  are  being  reconstructed  by  the  government. 
While  in  Crail  we  went  down  a  winding  little  alley  to  a 
famous  Crail  pottery  shop  where  we  were  fascinated  by  the 
various  pottery  on  display.     We  each  purchased  an  article  or 
two  and  then  found  a  delightful  place  to  eat  (Janice's 
suggestion)    called  "The  Cellar"  where  we  had  a  superb  luncheon. 

After  lunch  we  went  on  to  Pittenweem  to  visit  Kelly 
Castle.     Halls  and  rooms  were  decorated  with  large  boughs  of 
fresh  cut  flowers  and  with  paintings  by  the  Italian  and 
Flemish  masters.     The  present  owner  of  the  castle  is  a 
sculptor;   his  wife  was  a  painter  and  his  father  and  grandfather 
were  both  architects  of  note.     We  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  very 
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distinguished,  grey-haired  gentleman  stepping  from  his  car 
and  entering  the  house  through  a  doorway  in  the  courtyard 
and  we  were  told  that  he  was  the  owner  who  was  living  in 
private  quarters  in  the  castle. 

We  had  "tea"  with  some  of  Janice  and  Monte 1 s  friends  in 
their  flat.     It  was  beautifully  served  and  they  proved  to  be 
a  charming  couple.     We  returned  home  from  there  and  spent  a 
relaxing  evening  enjoying  the  sights  and  sounds  around 
Janice  and  Monte 's  house.     A  huge  ball  of  fire,   the  full 
moon,   came  up  over  the  horizon  and  we  had  to  go  outside  to 
get  its  full  effect.     The  wind  and  the  trees  and  the  starry 
night  gave  us  all  feelings  of  nostalgia  -  almost  a  sense  of 
pain  at  the  beauty  of  it  all. 

June  6 

We  drove  to  Falkland  to  visit  the  palace  there,  which 
was  one  of  the  favorite  haunts  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  and 
where  many  of  the  Scottish  nobility  -  the  home  of  the  Stuarts  - 
resided.     In  the  chapel  of  the  palace  each  of  the  Scottish 
monarchs  is  represented  by  a  beautiful  stained  glass  window 
set  with  his  coat  of  arms. 

We  had  a  very  funny  old  Scottish  guide  who  related  the 
history  of  the  place  with  great  animation  and  enthusiasm  in 
his  delightful  Scottish  brogue.  He  recited  the  struggles 
and  horror  tales  that  belong  to  this  place.  He  told  of 
Queen  Catherine  who  thrust  her  arm  through  the  bolts  of  the 
door  to  keep  enemies  out  from  killing  her  husband  the  king. 
They  succeeded  in  entering;  the  king  was  killed  and  her  arm 
was  broken  in  her  attempt  to  save  him. 

The  bedrooms  contained  huge  canopied  beds  ornately 
carved  and  gold-leafed.     We  visited  the  enclosed  outdoor 
tennis  courts  which  were  used  by  the  residents  as  a  spectator 
sport  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

From  Falkland  we  went  on  to  Ceres  a  lovely  old  village 
with  a  village  green  and  an  ancient  rock  bridge  dating  back 
to  medieval  times.     We  visited  the  Falk  museum  and  then 
found  a  little  antique  shop  where  we  "met  our  downfall."  We 

all  bought  too  much. 

After  a  delicious  supper  with  the  DeGraws  we  went  to 
the  Byre  Theatre  in  St.  Andrews    (formerly  a  cow  shed)    to  see 
a  repertoire  production  of  two  comedies  -  both  quite  strange, 
almost  weird  -  The  Bald  Prima  Donna  and  The  Erpington  Camp . 
We  enjoyed  the  night  out  together  even  though  the  performance 
was   "far  out . " 
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The  evening  proved  very  rewarding  in  giving  us  a  real  picture 
of  rural  Scottish  home  life  in  a  farm  home  or  Croft  as  it  is 
called. 

June  8 

After  a  breakfast  of  real  Scotch  oatmeal  porridge,  hot 
toast  and  fresh  farm  eggs,  we  visited  for  a  while  with  the 
owners  and  with  an  artist  guest  who  was  living  there  with 
them  and  then  bid  them  goodby. 

Off  we  went  toward  Blair  Castle  stopping  to  look  out 
over  the  vista  of  locks,  mountains,  valleys,   forests  all 
known  as  "the  queen's  view,"  an  area  often  used  by  Queen 
Victoria  as  a  place  to  hunt  and  picnic.     Next  we  stopped  at 
a  point  called  Killie  Crambie,   the  place  where  the  final 
bloody  battle  between  the  Scots  and  the  English  took  place. 
We  went  through  the  monument  there  and  then  went  on  to  Blair 
Castle  which  dates  back  to  the  1200' s  and  at  that  time  must 
have  been  grey  stone.     Today  it  is  painted  white  and  looks 
very  fresh  and  in  good  condition. 

We  entered  a  large  hall  filled  with  armour,  warfare 
equipment,   and  hunting  weapons.     This  was  the  ancestral  home 
of  the  Murrays  -  famous  in  Scottish  history  -  and  it  is 
still  occupied  by  descendants  of  the  family  -  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Athold.     This  castle  was  once  the  favorite  lodge 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  later  of  Queen  Victoria  and  her 
family. 

The  castle  is  filled  with  elegant  inlaid  furniture, 
collections  of  china,  exhibitions  of  embroidery  and  lace 
that  are  absolutely  exquisite  in  design  and  workmanship. 

After  our  visit  to  Blair  Castle  we  drove  over  to  the 
Pitlochery  Festival  Theatre  to  see  the  play  Rebecca  by 
Daphne  DuMaurier.     It  was  very  well  done  and  the  stage 
setting  was  "smashing."     Then  we  drove  to  a  one-room  schoolhouse 
for  an  afternoon  tea  with  the  Dundee  area  exchange  teachers. 
We  spent  a  couple  of  hours  at  the  tea  visiting  with  the 
group    (Monte  was  the  only  man)    and  it  was  a  pleasant  and 
friendly  afternoon.     They  presented  a  beautiful  necklace  to 
Janice  and  a  Tarleton  Scottish  plaid  tie  to  Monte.     Then  we 
all  sang  "For  Auld  Lang  Syne"  and  drove  away.     On  our  way 
home  we  came  upon  a  stretch  of  hedge  which  we  had  been  told 
to  look  for.     This  hedge  was  450  feet  long  and  85  feet  high! 
It  had  been  planted  in  1741  and  had  been  kept  clipped  as  a 
hedge  to  this  day,   accounting  for  its  tremendous  height.  We 
had  never  seen  anything  to  equal  it  in  our  lives,   as  a 
hedge,   that  is.     Looking  directly  up  you  could  not  see  the 
top.     It  is  considered  one  of  the  botanical  wonders  of  the 
world . 
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June  7 


We  visited  the  woolen  mills  again  and  then  stopped  at 
the  St.  Andrews  Castle  or  the  ruins  of  it  -  very  ancient  and 
medieval  in  form  and  spirit.     We  saw  the  "bottle  dungeon," 
a  deep  dark  well  of  a  place  where  people  were  imprisoned  and 
could  never  get  out. 

We  stopped  at  Dunkold  to  see  the  cathedral  there  and 
here  again  was  another  highlight  of  the  trip.     Looking  off 
across  a  green  expanse  of  country  dotted  with  golden  gorse 
and  beautiful  trees  was  a  view  of  one  of  Scotlands  beautiful 
"locks"   -  Lock  Melon.     It  was  a  breathtaking  view.     We  sat 
for  a  moment  on  a  bench  on  the  lawn  of  the  castle  overlooking 
this  grand  view  and  then  we  went  inside  the  cathedral.  Its 
most  remarkable  interior  feature  was  its  wooden  beamed 
ceiling  -  Gothic  in  design  and  very  intricately  carved. 
This  part  of  the  cathedral  which  housed  the  chapel  had  been 
restored.     The  remaining  part  at  the  rear  had  not  been 
restored,  but  the  walls  and  window  spaces  were  still  standing 
in  awesome  grandeur. 

While  looking  for  our  accommodations  for  the  evening  we 
had  an  extremely  funny  but  interesting  experience.  The 
place  where  we  had  intended  to  stay  had  changed  ownership 
so  we  were  forced  to  find  lodgings  elsewhere.     We  saw  a  sign 
"Over  night  accommodations"  and  drove  about  four  miles  down 
the  road,   but  here  again  we  found  that  there  was  no  room. 
The  next  house  was  large  and  quite  spooky  looking.     No  one 
was  home  but  in  the  side  of  the  building  was  a  large  plaque 
saying  that  Robert  Browning  had  lived  in  this  house  for  a 
year.     We  drove  on  down  the  road  and  found  another  sign 
indicating  "bed  and  breakfast"  accommodations.     We  came  to  a 
gate  which  we  opened  and  drove  through  -  then  we  went  on 
further  and  came  to  another  gate.     This  we  also  opened  and 
went  through,   laughing  and  joking  about  it  as  we  went.  We 
continued  on  and  met  with  another,   and  then  another,  until 
we  had  gone  through  five  gates!     At  last  we  arrived  at  a 
farmhouse  -  called  a  Croft  situated  on  a  rolling  hill  overlooki 
a  real  Scottish  glen  -  a  glorious  view  of  rolling  hills, 
green  fields,  golden  gorse,   and  grand  stands  of  beautiful 
trees.     A  tiny  lamb  came  out  to  meet  Nicole  and  Greg  and 
they  were  delighted  to  make  friends  with  it.     They  also  had 
chickens,   peacocks,  geese,   cats,   and  a  huge  but  beautiful 
old  dog  who  acted  as  though  he  were  the  monarch  of  the 
place.     The  owners  were  a  peculiar  couple,   the  woman  almost 
six  feet  in  height  and  her  husband  not  more  than  four  feet 
at  the  most.      The  rooms  were  up  a  winding  stair  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  modest  but  comfortable  and  we  were  put  at  ease 
in  their  living  room  in  front  of  a  warm  fire.     The  woman 
turned  out  to  be  a  writer,   very  intelligent  and  most  interestin 
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June  9 


Today  was  Sunday.     We  arose  and  went  to  Dundee  to 
Sunday  School.     The  chapel  was  old  but  very  adequate  and  the 
people  were  warm  and  friendly.     We  enjoyed  the  lesson  and 
returned  to  Janice  and  Monte' s  for  a  delicious  Sunday  dinner 
with  leg  of  lamb,   etc.     We  went  to  Sacrament  meeting  where 
we  met  several  young  missionaries  who  seemed  very  fond  of 
Janice  and  Monte.     The  branch  president  was  a  very  fine  man 
of  high  caliber  as  also  were  his  wife  and  young  daughter. 
After  the  meeting  the  president  called  a  special  meeting  for 
the  women  and  after  giving  an  inspirational  talk  to  them  on 
their  responsibility  as  wives  and  mothers  he  called  on 
Mother  to  speak.     She  gave  a  beautiful  uplifting  message  and 
then  she  happened  to  mention  that  in  spite  of  the  warm 
hearts,   we  had  been  cold  at  times  in  Scotland.     The  branch 
president,  who  had  revealed  a  delightful,  whimsical  sense 
of  humor,   said  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,   "Sister  Taylor,  I 
want  you  to  know  that  many  are  cauld  but  few  are  frozen." 

June  10 

Today  we  had  cold,  wet,  miserable  weather.     In  spite  of 
it,  we  drove  to  Edinburgh  to  see  the  city.     We  went  up  to 
the  castle  which  is  built  on  a  large  volcanic  rock  and 
appears  to  be  a  part  of  the  mountain  itself.     It  looks  out 
over  the  entire  city  and  dominates  the  area.     It  is  surrounded 
by  a  stone  wall  which  too,   becomes  part  of  the  huge  mountain 
rock.      It  all  looks   like  something  right  out  of  Grimm's 
fairytales.     We  went  through  the  War  Memorial  which  had  been 
designed  by  Lord  Lorimor  who  was  the  grandfather  of  the 
owner  of  Kellie  Castle  -  mentioned  before.     The  memorial  was 
spectacular  and  beautiful  with  its  realistic  friezes  of 
scenes  depicting  episodes  of  war. 

We  went  to  the  National  Art  Museum  which  had  an  excellent 
collection  from  such  masters  as  Rembrandt,   Gainsborough,  Van 
Dyke,   Reubens,   Raphael,  Tintoretto,  Valesqueth,   and  many 
others.     It  was  thrilling  to  see  these  great  works,  many  of 
which  were  familiar  to  us. 

We  went  to  the  Botanical  Gardens  exhibit  which  was 
beautiful  to  see  and  warm   (we  were  glad  to  have  shelter  out 
of  the  rain) .     We  were  invited  to  dinner  at  the  home  of 
Sheila  and  Dave  Sutherland  two  of  Janice  and  Monte ' s  friends 
and  enjoyed  a  delicious  meal.     We  drove  home  and  even  though 
we  had  had  a  full  day,  we  ended  it  with  a  game  of  scrabble. 
While  we  played,   I  read,  Monte  scanned  the  news,   and  Mother 
mended  a  pair  of  Greg's  trousers.     Monte  won  the  game. 
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June  11 


All  received  mail  from  home  today  -  everyone  alive  and 
well!     Hooray!     We  stayed  at  home  all  morning  and  cleaned 
the  house  from  top  to  bottom  getting  it  ready  for  Janice  and 
Monte' s  open  house  the  next  day.     It  was  a  beautiful  day  and 
Janice,  Monte,   and  Mother  drove  into  Dundee  to  purchase  a 
suit  for  Monte  and  hat  and  shoes  for  Janice  -  all  for  the 
garden  party  in  London.     Monte  has  been  given  the  special 
honor  of  introducing  Princess  Margaret  to  his  group  of 
exchange  teachers. 

After  dinner  we  went  into  St.  Andrews  to  see  a  movie  - 
"Madame  Sin"  a  film  made  in  the  Scottish  highlands  and 
having  Bette  Davis  and  Robert  Wagner  in  the  main  roles. 
Contrary  to  the  title,    it  was  a  very  enjoyable  though  highly 
improbable  movie.     A  wild  western  was  also  shown  which 
certainly  played  up  the  real  rough  and  tough  west  of  the 
USA.      It  was  greatly  exaggerated. 

June  12 

Another  perfectly  beautiful  day.     We  spent  the  morning 
polishing  and  bedecking  the  house  with  lovely  floral  arrange- 
ments,  the  flowers  all  being  picked  from  the  gardens  surrounding 
the  house. 

At  1:00  p.m.  we  went  to  the  Grange  Inn  next  door  for 
luncheon  which  was  very  good.     We  sat  at  a  round  table 
situated  near  a  large  panneled  window  overlooking  the  countryside 
and  St.  Andrews. 

The  open  house  was  a  tremendous  success.     There  were 
about  forty  people  all  friends  and  acquaintances  made  by 
Janice  and  Monte  this  past  year.     We  thoroughly  enjoyed 
meeting  and  visiting  with  them.     Janice  had  said,   "They  will 
come  promptly  at  five  and  leave  at  seven"  -  the  hours  scheduled 
for  the  open  house.     The  last  guests,   however,   left  at  11:30 
p.m.   and  we  felt  that  the  party  was  a  real  success. 

June  13 

We  began  our  preparations  for  our  trip  to  London  this 
morning.     As  soon  as  Monte  could  get  home  from  school  we 
started  out,   stopping  at  the  beautiful  manor  house  of  a 
friend  of  Janice's   (an  American  girl  who  had  married  into  a 
wealthy  Scottish  family  that  had  been  in  St.  Andrews  for 
generations) .     The  house  was  old  but  was  beautifully  decorated 
and  restored.     Louise  Purrvis,   the  mistress  of  the  house  who 
was  Janice's  friend  took  us  all  through  and  was  most  gracious. 
She  also  took  us  down  through  the  spacious  gardens  and  green 
houses.     We  were  much  impressed. 
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We  enjoyed  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  driving  and  seeing 
the  beautiful  Scottish  countryside  and  stopped  at  a  youth 
hostel  in  a  place  called  Grantham  for  the  night. 

June  14 

We  arrived  in  London  and  located  our  lodgings  -  Holland 
House  in  Holland  Park,   not  far  from  the  center  of  London. 
Janice  and  Monte  changed  into  their  clothes  for  the  garden 
party  and  they  both  looked  "smashing,"  Janice  in  a  white 
handknit  suit   (made  by  Mother) ,  white  garden  hat,  purse  and 
gloves.     While  they  went  to  the  Princess  Margaret's  garden 
party,   LynnAnne,  Mother  and  I  got  on  a  sight-seeing  bus  and 
took  a  tour  of  London  which  gave  us  an  overall  view  of  this 
great  city  and  its  historical  features.     The  city  is  old  and 
new,   beautiful  and  ugly,   funny  and  sad.     I  loved  it. 

After  the  tour  we  arrived  at  Victoria  station  and 
secured  our  train  tickets  from  Edinburgh  to  London  for  our 
return  home.     We  met  Janice  and  Monte  and  they  told  us  all 
about  the  garden  party.     It  had  been  a  thrilling  experience 
and  both  Monte  and  Janice  had  been  personally  introduced  to 
Princess  Margaret  and  shook  hands  with  her.     Monte  had  the 
honor  of  escorting  her  around  his  group  and  introducing  her 
to  them.     A  friend  of  Monte' s  took  Monte ' s  camera  and  took 
several  shots  of  them  with  the  princess. 

June  15 

What  a  smashing  day!     The  weather  was  beautiful  -  I 
imagine  a  warm  sunny  day  in  London.     We  went  over  to  the 
mall  in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace  to  see  the  trooping  of  the 
colors  which  occurs  once  a  year  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
ruling  monarch's  coronation  -  this  time  Queen  Elizabeth.  We 
were  very  fortunate  to  be  there  on  that  day.     We  had  an 
excellent  "ringside"  spot  in  the  very  front  against  the 
metal  standards  which  had  been  set  up  on  both  sides  of  the 
street.     Policemen   (bobbies)    stationed  themselves  at  intervals 
all  along  the  streets  -  all  very  handsome  and  sharp  looking 
in  their  uniforms.     Processions  of  the  Queen's  guards  in 
their  colorful  uniforms  -  red  coats,  black  trousers,  shiny 
boots,   and  tall  fur  hats.     They  were  great!     They,  too, 
stationed  themselves  at  intervals  up  and  down  the  street  in 
front  of  the  spectators.     A  senior  officer  came  along  with 
a  measuring  stick  checking  the  distance  between  each  guard 
and  issuing  orders  to  "square  up"  or  make  some  other  change 
or  improvement  in  his  stance.     These  men  are  under  rigid 
discipline.     They  have  to  stand  absolutely  still  at  attention  - 
they  cannot  smile,   talk,   scratch,   or  even  move  a  muscle. 
The  English  bobby  in  front  of  us  gave  us  some  brief  explanations 
of  what  was  going  on.     One  Queen's  guard  down  the  street  not 
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far  from  us  flopped  forward,   straight  as  a  stick  and  fell 
flat  on  his  face.     The  bobby  told  us  that  this  was  not 
uncommon  -  that  the  temperature  under  the  hats  reaches  an 
intense  degree  under  the  fur  and  that  the  guards  often  faint 
as  a  result.     He  said  that  if  they  feel  that  they  are  fainting 
they  still  must  remain  at  attention. 

Groups  of  colorful  regiments  and  bands  in  perfect 
formation  marched  down  the  avenue  and  the  sight  was  absolutely 
thrilling.     There  were  a  couple  of  Scottish  regiments  with 
their  bagpipe  bands  dressed  in  full  regalia  of  kilts,  bagpipes, 
etc.     The  whole  spectacle  was  tremendously  exciting  and 
thrilling . 

An  order  was  given  for  all  the  bobbies  to  turn  and  face 
the  crowd  of  spectators   (due  to  civil  disturbances  of  recent 
occurrence).     A  carriage  bearing  the  Queen  Mother,  looking 
beautiful  in  a  powder  blue  suit  and  hat,  Princess  Anne, 
Prince  Charles,   Princes  Andrew  and  Edward  passed  by  followed 
by  Princess  Margaret  and  her  children,   also  in  a  horse-drawn 
carriage.     They  were  all  so  close  to  us  that  we  could  see 
them  clearly.     It  was  so  exciting  that  we  almost  forgot  to 
take  any  pictures.     I  turned  to  Janice  and  made  the  comment, 
"At  our  4th  of  July  parades  we  have  queens  on  floats,  but 
here  they  have  the  real  thing."     The  Queen  came  next  in  the 
procession  riding  a  beautiful  black  horse  and  dressed  in  her 
official  uniform  of  black  and  red  and  gold.   She  sat  very 
regally  and  proudly  on  her  steed  as  she  rode  by  acknowledging 
the  crowds  with  only  a  slight  inclination  of  her  head  at 
intervals.     She  seemed  very  serious  through  it  all.     To  us 
it  was  a  tremendous  experience. 

Janice,   LynnAnne,   and  I  parted  company  with  Mother  and 
Monte  -  we  went  to  the  Tower  of  London  to  see  the  Crown 
Jewels  and  Mother  and  Monte  went  to  the  National  Art  Gallery, 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  Westminister  Abbey.     They  had 
purchased  tickets  to  Shaw's  play  Pygmalion  which  was  to 
begin  at  5:00  p.m.     We  were  lucky  in  meeting  them  accidentally 
as  we  were  coming  toward  Travalgar  Square.     The  meeting  was 
especially  fortuitous  for  otherwise  we  weren't  to  meet  them 
until  5:00  p.m.   and  so  would  have  been  late  for  the  play. 
We  still  had  to  visit  the  art  gallery  and  then  we  went  to 
see  the  play  which  starred  Diana  Riggs,  whom  we  knew  as  a 
star  in  some  television  programs.     We  all  enjoyed  the  show. 

June  16 

We  arose  early  and  drove  all  day  to  get  back  to  St. 
Andrews.     We  enjoyed  the  English  and  Scottish  countryside 
all  along  the  way.     When  we  arrived  home,   the  two  girls  who 
had  tended  Gregory  and  Nicole  in  our  absence  greeted  us  with 
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steaming  cups  of  hot  chocolate,   and  they  had  prepared  a 
delicious  supper  for  us  to  eat.     We  spent  a  very  pleasant 
evening;   all  took  hot  baths,   visited  as  usual,   and  then  went 
off  to  bed. 

June  17 

We  spent  the  day  -  another  wet  one  -  going  to  the  village 
completing  errands  and  shopping,   etc.     We  spent  the  evening 
viewing  Monte  * s  slides  of  their  past  year  in  Scotland  and  in 
Europe  and  Spain  during  their  holidays.     We  stayed  up  late 
visiting.     We  have  the  talkingost  family! 

June  18 

Today  we  drove  to  Lake  Lomond  and  back.     On  the  way  we 
stopped  at  a  beautiful  little  village  called  -  of  all  things  - 
"Dollar"  and  discovered  that  there  was  a  "Castle  Campbell" 
somewhere  nearby.     We  decided  to  investigate  and  followed 
the  signs  up  a  narrow,  winding  road  up  into  the  hills.  We 
reached  an  elevation  where  we  could  look  down  over  the 
village  and  up  into  the  hillside  above.     The  view  in  both 
directions  was  absolutely  breathtaking.     We  could  see  the 
castle  on  a  near  hill  surrounding  by  large  trees.     The  hills 
were  covered  with  a  soft  velvet  green  and  emerald  green  and 
cushioned  by  luxuriant  ferns.     A  small  burn   (stream)  flowed 
down  the  hill  past  the  castle  and  was  banked  by  beautiful 
lavendar  and  blue  flowering  bushes.     The  castle  rose  grey 
and  stately  high  over  our  heads  and  was  fronted  by  a  huge 
centuries-old  tree.     We  all  stood  and  gasped  at  the  sight. 
We  walked  down  and  up  a  winding  path  which  led  to  the  entrance 
to  the  castle.     The  castle  was  a  ruined  remnant  of  what  it 
once  had  been  but  the  grounds  were  meticulously  kept  up  and 
the  view  was  fantastic.     Not  only  up  at  the  castle  but 
everywhere  we  were  aware  of  the  rich  verdant  green  and  the 
thick  growth  of  ferns.     Rows  and  rows  of  thick  pine  forest 
had  been  planted  very  straight  and  streamlined.     We  didn't 
understand  this  until  Janice  explained  that  after  the  marauding 
hordes  had  denuded  the  country  of  its  trees,  Queen  Victoria 
had  ordered  such  forests  to  be  planted  all  over  Scotland  and 
there  they  stand  growing  so  tall  and  dense  that  they  touch 
each  other.     Lines  of  greystone  walls  separate  great  patches 
of  green  in  every  direction. 

Although  I  love  this  country  -  England  and  Scotland 
(England  in  particular)    and  feel  a  real  sense  of  kinship  to 
it,   I  can't  help  wondering  -  life  here  would  be  difficult 
without  my  own  familiar  lifestyle,   point  of  reference, 
friends,   familiar  customs,   etc.     One  can't  transplant  a 
cactus  to  a  forest  bed  and  expect  it  to  continue  to  grow  in 
the  same  fashion. 
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We  drove  on  to  see  Sterling  Castle  where  we  saw  an 
extremely  well-done  media  demonstration  in  etchings  and 
drawings  thrown  on  a  huge  cycloramic  scene  and  accompanied 
by  appropriate  sounds  of  the  people  and  country  as  it  had 
been  in  medieval  times. 

We  drove  to  the  Trossachs    (hilly  area) ,   skirted  around 
Lock  Katrine  and  got  out  and  walked  around  the  Lock  for  some 
distance  enjoying  the  view  and  the  invigorating  mountain 
air.     From  there  we  drove  to  Lake  Lomond  and  passed  around 
it,   thrilling  in  the  knowledge  that  we  were  here  at  this 
beautiful,   historical  lock   (You  take  the  high  road,  and 
I'll  take  the  low  road,   and  I'll  get  to  Scotland  afore  ye; 
but  I  and  my  true  love  will  never  meet  again  on  the  bonnie, 
bonnie  banks  of  Loch  Lomond.") 

We  walked  in  the  door  of  Grange  Cottage  where  Monte  and 
the  kids  were  waiting  for  us  and  then,   in  spite  of  the 
distance  we  had  covered  and  all  that  we  had  seen,  we  decided 
to  go  down  to  St.  Andrews  to  the  Byre  Theater  again  to  see 
Bernard  Shaw's  Arms  and  the  Man .     Monte  went  with  us,  and 
his  comment  was,    "I  have  never  seen  such  going  people  in  my 
life.     You  are  the   'goingest.'"     It  was  supremely  funny  and 
we  thoroughly  enjoyed  it   (the  play)    -  our  last  night  in 
Scotland  and  the  end  of  an  unforgettable  trip. 

June  19 

This  morning  we  got  up  early,  went  down  to  the  St. 
Andrews  Woolen  Mills  again  and  had  some  parcels  mailed  home 
because  we  couldn't  carry  them  in  our  luggage,   did  some  last 
minute  shopping,  went  over  to  Scone  Palace  where  the  kings 
of  Scotland  had  originally  been  crowned  and  where  the  famous 
Stone  of  Scone  was  housed  until  it  was  taken  to  Westminister 
Abbey  where  it  now  is  and  is  still  used  as  the  basic  stone 
under  the  coronation  throne  of  the  kings  and  queens  of 
England.     Scone  Palace  also  houses  a  collection  of  china, 
porcelain,   inlaid  furniture  and  other  priceless  art  treasures 
which  are  equal  to  or  which  excel  many  in  the  great  treasure 
repositories  of  the  world.     The  gardens  around  this  castle 
are  unbelievable  with  the  magnificent  trees  and  the  most 
beautiful  azaleas  and  rhododendrums  growing  in  colorful 
profusion  over  the  entire  estate  which  covers  many  acres. 

Then  we  visited  some  famous  gardens   (Branklyn)  came 
home  and  gathered  up  our  luggage  and  left  for  home. 

We  had  an  interesting  day  making  connections  and  worrying 
for  fear  we  might  not  meet  our  traveling  schedule  but  all 
worked  out  well. 
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Before  Janice  and  Monte  left  us  in  Edinburgh  we  parked 
the  car  and  went  down  into  the  garden  park  and  performance 
arena  just  below  the  great  Edinburgh  Castle  where  a  variety 
show  was  in  progression.     We  sat  down  and  listened  for  a 
while  and  were  rewarded  with  some  Scottish  highland  fling 
music  and  dancing  -  not  the  best  but  entertaining  and  in 
such  a  glorious  setting  just  as  the  sun  was  going  down 
anything  would  be  enjoyable.     We  said  a  fond  goodby  to  Monte 
and  Janice  who  saw  us  off  on  our  sleeper  train  to  London. 


June  2  0 


After  a  fairly  restful  night  on  the  train  we  took  a 
taxi  to  the  London  Heathrow  Airport  and  found  that  our  plane 
would  not  leave  as  scheduled,  but  two  hours  later,  delaying 
our  arrival  home. 


All  through  our  trip  we  felt  that  the  Lord  had  blessed 
and  protected  us.     We  are  all  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
of  traveling  in  these  beautiful  countries  and  hope  that  our 
experiences  will  influence  our  future  lives  for  good. 


GUATEMALA  HOLIDAY 


Monte  called  me  by  telephone  in  the  summer  of  1975 
after  he  and  Janice  had  returned  home  from  their  visit  in 
Utah  with  the  urgent  request  that  I  go  to  Guatemala  with 
them  -  a  trip  which  would  coincide  with  my  temple  vacation 
the  last  week  in  August  and  the  first  week  in  September.  I 
seemed  to  be  able  to  find  no  reason  for  not  going,   and  I  had 
wanted  to  go  to  Mexico  with  them  on  several  occasions  and 
had  not  been  able  to  make  it  so  I  said  I  would  go.     We  had 
a  happy,  wonderful  time  -  one  which  will  remain  in  my  memory 
as  long  as  I  live.     We  had  such  a  good  time  so  full  of  exciting 
experiences  every  moment  of  every  day  that  I  neglected  my 
usual  practice  of  writing  everything  down.     As  a  consequence, 
I  had  to  take  this  record  of  our  visit  to  Guatemala  from 
Janice's  notes. 


Saturday,   August  23,  1975 


We  met  mother  at  the  Pan  American  desk  at  the  airport 
in  Los  Angeles,   checked  our  luggage  and  boarded  flight  515, 
a  large  747  jet  plane.     We  left  L.A.   about  9:45  a.m. 

As  we  passed  over  Baja,  California,   the  gulf  of  California 
was  a  beautiful  emerald  color.       Most  of  Mexico  below  us 
looked  very  brown  and  arid.     As  we  flew  over  Guatemala 
everything  became  very  lush  and  tropical. 

We  arrived  in  Guatemala  about  4:30  p.m.     Our  tour 
guide,   Eddie,   a  pleasant,  genial  man  to  whom  we  all  became 
attached,  met  us  -  a  group  of  just  over  forty,   and  we  boarded 
a  luxury  bus  and  drove  through  the  city  to  the  Ritz  Continental 
Hotel  where  we  were  to  stay.     It  was  located  in  the  very 
center  of  the  city,   and  we  had  a  large,   airy  room  on  the 
seventh  floor.     After  situating  ourselves,  we  took  a  walk 
down  the  avenue  which  was  not  too  different  from  home  except 
for  the  people  who  were  for  the  most  part  native  Guatemalians 
in  their  native  dress.     The  narrow  streets  were  full  of  cars 
incessantly  honking  at  each  other  -  what  a  bedlam! 

After  dinner  in  the  hotel  dining  room  we  went  to  the 
penthouse  ballroom  on  top  of  the  building  and  looked  at  an 
impressive  view  of  the  city. 

Sunday,  August  24 

Up  at  5:00  a.m.     A  marvelous  breakfast  buffet  with 
heaps  of  delicious  fresh  fruit  -  papaya,   pineapple,  cantelope, 
plums,   and  passion  fruit  -  sweet  rolls,   toast,   jam,  eggs, 
etc.     We  took  the  bus  at  seven  to  a  local  airport.  The 
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plane  we  boarded  was  an  old  propellor  plane  that  rattled  and 
shook.      It  finally  got  up  into  the  air  and  we  flew  over  the 
city  and  over  the  mountains  to  the  jungles  of  El  Piten.  We 
landed  on  a  rough  strip  and  then  boarded  an  old  bus  which 
took  us  to  the  Tokal  Hotel  -  very  primitive.     After  using 
the  "facilities"  we  boarded  the  bus  again  and  on  to  the 
Mayan  metropolis  of  Tikal.     We  wound  through  jungle  trails 
to  the  "Great  City"  of  pyramids,   temples,   ancient  ball 
courts,  etc. 

An  interesting  and  personable  young  guide  conducted  us 
through  the  archeological  museum  where  he  explained  everything 
in  detail  and  which  Monte  taped.     From  there  this  guide  took 
us  over  Tikal  to  view  all  the  excavations  of  this  famous 
place.     Some  of  us  who  were  brave  or  foolish  enough  climbed 
the  towering  pyramid  temple  of  the  giant  jaguar.  Mother 
amazed  everyone  by  climbing  to  the  very  top.     There  were  97 
narrow  and  precarious  steps  with  a  chain  running  down  the 
middle  to  hold  on  to.      It  was  terrifying  to  glance  behind 
and  see  the  steep  stairway  you  had  been  climbing.     When  we 
reached  the  top  and  looked  back  down  we  wondered  how  we 
would  ever  make  it  to  the  bottom  again.     The  view  of  the 
entire  area  of  temple  and  pyramids  was  almost  more  than  we 
could  take  from  that  spectacular  height.     We  finally  made  it 
to  the  bottom  and  we  were  very  glad  to  reach  the  ground 
again.     Everyone  congratulated  Mother  -  most  of  the  group 
had  not  attempted  the  climb. 

We  then  followed  our  guide  around  the  great  plaza,  the 
pyramid  of  the  masks  and  then  on  higher  to  pyramid  IV,  the 
highest  of  the  Mayan  pyramids  -  about  the  altitude  of  a  21- 
story  building. 

We  returned  to  the  Tikal  Hotel  over  an  exceedingly 
bumpy  road,   had  lunch,   and  then  returned  in  the  same  antiquated 
plane  where  we  had  a  rough  ride  through  a  storm,  buffeted 
about  by  the  air  currents.     After  we  flew  out  of  the  storm 
we  could  look  down  on  the  beautiful  green  mountains  and 
valleys  with  villages  dotting  the  landscape  along  the  winding 
roads . 

Monday,  August  2  5 

After  another  delicious  buffet  we  boarded  our  bus  and 
went  on  a  city  tour.     We  first  stopped  at  the  national 
palace  where  Eddie  conducted  us  around  and  answered  all  our 
questions  about  the  government  and  country  of  Guatemala. 
The  palace,   built  in  1942  was  very  beautiful  and  the  natives  - 
including  Eddie  -  are  very  proud  of  it.     He  took  us  from 
there  to  the  travel  bureau  where  he  picked  up  Guatemalean 
posters  and  decals  for  all  of  us. 
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Our  next  stop  was  at  Minerva  Park  where  we  walked 
around  an  11,000  square  foot  relief  map  of  Guatemala  and  got 
an  overall  impression  of  the  contours  of  the  country. 

We  drove  through  the  lower  and  middle  class  residential 
area  -  all  stucco  and  very  colorful  as  each  home  was  painted 
a  different  vivid  color  -  turquoise,  pink,  blue,  orange, 
etc.     We  drove  up  a  beautiful  landscaped  hill  to  the  Church 
of  Cerrito  Dell  Carmen.     It  was  built  in  the  1600 's  and  was 
a  lovely  little  stucco  church  overlooking  the  city. 

Next  we  went  to  a  completely  different  type  of  church  - 
La  Merced  -  a  huge  modernistic  style  with  contemporary 
figures  and  decoration.     Inside  the  church,  which  was  connected 
to  a  school,   rows  of  little  boys  were  singing  and  chanting. 
The  walls  were  covered  with  awesome  murals  depicting  the 
life  and  crucif ixation  of  Christ. 

After  we  left  this  church  we  passed  through  the  new 
civic  center  complex  which  is  under  construction  and  will  be 
modern  and  beautiful.     We  drove  to  a  craft  center  where  we 
found  beautiful  handwoven  fabrics  and  handcrafted  articles 
of  every  kind.     Native  women  and  girls  were  everywhere 
seated  at  their  looms  weaving  colorful  fabrics. 

We  spent  the  afternoon  browsing  around  the  immense 
central  market  four  blocks  from  our  hotel.     It  was  a  huge 
covered  market  selling  everything  imaginable  -  fresh  lemons, 
fruits,  vegetables,   arts  and  crafts,   clothing,  textiles, 
basketry,   silver,   leather,   etc.     We  spent  an  hour  or  two 
there  with  everyone  purchasing  and  shopping  and  bargaining. 
Here  it  is  expected  that  no  one  pays  the  price  offered  -  a 
kind  of  game  played  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller. 

We  purchased  fresh  fruit,   cheese,   and  fresh  rolls  which 
we  ate  in  our  room  and  afterward  wandered  down  to  the  square 
near  the  national  palace,   enjoying  the  people,   the  stores, 
the  street  traffic,   and  the  various  noises  of  this  strange 
place.     We  went  into  the  huge  white  cathedral  which  resembled 
many  of  those  in  European  countries.     Huge  murals  and  religious 
paintings  hung  or  were  painted  on  all  the  walls  and  corridors. 
Spanish  influences  predominated.     We  sat  down  in  the  chapel 
to  relax  and  drink  in  the  atmosphere  and  watch  the  people  as 
they  came  into  the  cathedral.     They  seemed  to  be  congregating 
for  a  service  and  soon  all  the  lights  went  on  and  we  could 
see  the  front  of  the  chapel  -  alter  and  all  areas  surrounding 
it  decorated  with  huge  containers  of  gorgeous  white  lilies 
and  delphinums  giving  a  festive  appearance  as  if  for  a 
wedding.     People  kept  coming  in  until  the  chapel  was  almost 
filled  with  families  who  seemed  well  acquainted  with  each 
other.     The  priest  entered  and  conducted  a  religious  service. 
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We  stayed  for  a  while  enjoying  the  peace  and  tranquility  and 
then  got  up  and  left.     This  experience  gave  us  an  interesting 
insight  into  the  dress  and  actions  of  the  people. 

(I  forgot  to  mention  that  on  the  city  tour  we  went 
through  the  elite  residential  area  which  had  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  homes  we  had  ever  seen,  palatial  in  size  and 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  fountains.     We  were  told  that  the 
finest  which  had  ten  or  eleven  bedrooms  would  sell  for 
$75,000  while  those  with  four  to  five  bedrooms  were  $28,000 
to  $30,000.     Bricks  are  made  in  Guatemala  and  labor  is  cheap 
so  that  the  cost  of  homes  is  low. ) 

Tuesday,  August  26 

We  left  Guatemala  City  by  bus  and  drove  along  the 
Inter-American  Highway  through  fertile  countryside  which 
would  be  difficult  to  describe.     We  stopped  to  watch  a 
family  of  tile  makers  making  tiles  in  various  patterns. 
They  did  not  fire  or  bake  the  tiles  but  used  a  heavy  press 
to  form  the  tiles.     Two  boys  ran  around  swinging  heavy  roped 
bars  which  weighted  the  presses  -  primitive  but  intensely 
interesting  process.     The  boys  first  created  the  different 
patterns  in  the  tile  with  clay  and  paint.     All  the  families 
comprising  the  village  were  involved  either  in  weaving  or  in 
the  making  of  tiles  and  ceramic  pots. 

We  stopped  to  watch  native  women  washing  clothes  on  the 
rocks    (open  washterias) .     After  being  washed,   the  clothes 
were  laid  out  on  the  rocks  and  banks  to  dry. 

We  drove  on  through  beautiful  mountain  countryside 
where  crops  of  corn,   beans,  potatoes,   cabbage  were  planted 
in  plots  of  ground  extending  right  up  the  mountainside  to 
the  very  tops.     These  were  not  low  hills,  but  real  mountains. 
Interspersed  throughout  the  plotted  ground  were  the  little 
farm  houses  with  red-tiled  roofs  or  thatched  covers  which 
are  the  typical  dwellings  of  the  farming  class. 

We  arrived  at  a  little  village  Salola,   a  very  primitive 
community  nestled  at  the  top  of  the  mountains  with  a  breathtakii 
view  of  Lake  Atitlan  below.     Everyone  wore  the  same  native 
costume  of  bright  hand-woven  tops  and  brightly  colored 
skirts  and  pants.     Unlike  most  countries,   these  people  have 
been  uninfluenced  by  the  western  mode  of  dress  but  remain 
truly  native  in  their  clothing. 

A  group  of  dancers  were  gathered  into  the  square, 
masked  and  in  gaucho  and  conquistador  costumes  lavishly 
sequined  and  braided  in  Spanish  tradition.     Monte  taped  the 
music  as  they  danced  and  the  people  on  the  sidelines  stood 
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in  awe  of  the  tape  recorder  not  understanding  its  function 
or  what  Monte  was  doing.    .  One  man  came  up  to  Monte  and 
demanded  money.     Monte  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  him  for 
he  was  not  one  of  those  whom  Monte  was  recording.     The  man 
really  became  quite  ugly. 

We  wandered  through  the  market  place  almost  over-awed 
by  the  colorful  panorama  of  sights  which  surrounded  us  -  the 
colorful  clothing  of  the  people,   the  adorable  little  children, 
boys  and  girls,  who  simply  captivated  us  all,   the  stalls  and 
stalls  of  woven  fabrics,   basketry,  blouses  and  skirts  -  a 
veritable  shopper's  paradise  where  bargaining  was  the  "name 
of  the  game."     None  of  us  had  ever  traveled  in  a  country 
where  there  was  so  much  to  buy  and  for  such  reasonable 
prices.     The  American  dollar  was  at  par  with  the  Guatemalian 
quedzel  so  no  money  was  lost  in  the  exchange.     It  was  fun  to 
bargain  and  the  native  sellers  were  disappointed  if  the 
tourists  paid  the  first  price  asked. 

From  Solola  we  traveled  on  down  the  mountain  passing 
beautiful  waterfalls  and  gorgeous  scenery  until  we  reached 
our  hotel  situated  on  Lake  Atitlan,  called  the  "most  beautiful 
lake  in  the  world."     Atitlan  lies  5,200  feet  high  in  a 
triangle  of  dormant  volcanoes.     It  is  about  twelve  miles 
wide,   sixteen  miles  long  and  1,500  feet  deep.     The  clear 
blue  waters  contrast  with  the  dark,  majestic  volcanoes  which 
rise  from  its  shores. 

Our  hotel  was  situated  on  the  very  edge  of  the  lake 
overlooking  a  panorama  of  beauty  impossible  to  describe. 
Our  room  had  sliding  glass  doors  which  opened  on  well-kept 
gardens  and  grounds  with  intersecting  paths  leading  to  the 
lake.     We  were  delighted  to  be  privileged  to  stay  for  three 
nights  in  this  beautiful  place. 

The  dining  room  was  spectacular  with  windows  overlooking 
the  lake,   grounds  and  jungle.     We  ate  dinner  with  an  interesting 
group,   a  professional  singer  -  Eve,   her  companion,  Marge, 
and  a  Spanish  fellow,   Luis.     Afterward  we  gathered  in  the 
lobby  to  dance  and  listen  to  a  marimba  band.     Mother  "had  a 
ball"  dancing  with  Monte.     He  said  she  could  keep  up  with 
anyone . 

Wednesday,  August  27 

We  awakened  in  this  beautiful  place,   had  breakfast,  and 
crossed  Lake  Atitlan  by  launch  -  a  one-hour  cruise  to  visit 
the  colorful  Indian  village  of  Santiago  de  Atitlan,  accessible 
only  by  boat.     The  boat  ride  was  fabulous  and  the  village 
even  more  so.     As  we  arrived,  women  were  washing  clothes  in 
the  lake  and  combing  out  their  long,  black  hair.     They  were 
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beautiful  women,  all  wearing  the  same  colorful  dresses. 
Children  met  us  selling  little  ceramic  bird  whistles.  One 
cute   little  girl  came  up  to  Monte  saying  "three  for  a  quarter, 
three  for  a  quarter."     Monte  gave  her  a  dollar  and  she 
handed  him  a  handful  of  change,   laughed,  and  ran  away.  The 
change  turned  out  to  be  Mexican  money  which  wasn't  any  good. 
Another  little  girl  offered  us  six  for  a  quarter.  Darling 
little  children  were  saying,    "Take  pic,  take  pic,"  most  of 
them  only  three  or  four  years  old.     We  found  the  village 
tremendously  interesting  and  the  people  on  the  whole  happy 
and  unsophisticated. 

Back  on  the  boat  everyone  was   laughing ,  exchanging 
experiences  and  exhibiting  purchases. 

Thursday,  August  28 

Monte  got  up  early  and  went  swimming  in  the  lake  and 
after  breakfast  we  drove  back  through  the  beautiful  scenery 
to  an  interesting  Indian  village  called  Chicchicasteniango , 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  Guatemala.     We  stopped  at  a 
quaint  old  Spanish  hotel  where  an  old  native  was  playing  an 
ancient  marimba  the  pipes  of  which  consisted  of  old  clay 
pots  graduated  in  size  and  shape  to  give  out  notes  of  the 
scale.     His  playing  was  excruciatingly  funny  because  he  knew 
only  about  three  notes  which  he  played  over  and  over  again. 
Monte  taped  the  sounds  and  when  we  replayed  them  they  were 
even  funnier.     We  followed  Eddie  through  the  amazing  village 
which  contained  the  largest  open-air  market  in  the  world. 
All  the  sounds,   color,  and  people  were  amazing.     We  went  to 
the  church  -  the  religious  center  of  the  Chichi  -  Maya 
Indians  and  saw  the  Indians  swinging  small  buckets  of  pom 
(incense)    and  praying  upon  the  steps  of  the  church.     We  went 
inside  the  church  and  saw  countless  Indians  praying,  lighting 
candles  and  dropping  flower  petals  into  the  candle  flames. 
The  Indians  in  their  desire  to  please  the  gods  worship  both 
Christ  and  their  pagan  gods. 

We  wandered  about  the  market,  had  lunch  at  the  hotel  - 
soup,  charcoal  broiled  steak,   fried  bananas,  black  beans, 
tortillas,   and  cauliflower  marinated  in  a  flavorful  dressing. 
After  lunch  we  again  went  shopping  in  that  amazing  market 
which  infects  everyone  with  a  compulsion  to  bargain  and  buy. 
As  we  were  driving  off  in  the  bus  several  ]ittle  boys  followed 
along  trying  to  make  last  minute  purchases  among  the  passengers. 
One  little  boy  handed  Mother  twelve  little  green  and  red 
birds  through  the  window  of  the  bus.     As  she  handed  him  the 
dollar  he  was  asking  for  the  birds,  he  followed  along  for 
several  paces  calling  out  to  her  that  his  name  was  Augustine 
and  that  he  would  see  her  the  next  day  in  Antiqua. 
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We  reached  our  hotel  in  Antiqua  -  a  ranchero  that  used 
to  be  a  tobacco  plantation.     It  had  an  inner  court  with  huge 
arches  and  high  mahogany  columns.     Looking  through  the 
arches  over  a  beautiful  spraying  fountain  and  up  toward  the 
volcano  in  the  distance  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a 
Maxfield  Parrish  painting.     One  of  the  volcanoes  was  emitting 
a  thin  column  of  blue  smoke  indicating  some  action  within 
the  volcano. 


After  dinner,  one  of  our  group  arranged  to  a  marimba 
band  and  Eve  soon  had  every  one  dancing.     Monte  ended  up 
assisting  the  band  by  shaking  the  instrument  called  -  as  far 
as  we  could  find  out  -  the  shaker.     He  really  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  music. 


Friday,  August  29 


After  breakfast  we  went  down  to  board  the  bus  and  found 
an  Indian  woman  selling  Indian  dolls.     We  all  bought  several  - 
for  some  reason  no  one  can  resist  buying  the  things  these 
fascinating  people  both  young  and  old  have  to  sell. 

Our  bus  took  us  to  San  Antonio  Calient  Agua  where  we 
visited  several  spots  of  interest  including  a  grade  school, 
a  weaving  and  rug-making  place  where  we  watched  the  natives 
working  at  their  looms.     The  weaving  here  was  the  most 
beautiful  that  we  had  seen.     One  young  girl  doing  exquisite 
and  intricate  work  said  she  had  learned  and  memorized  the 
patterns  from  her  mother.     We  went  on  down  a  narrow  winding 
road  to  a  small  village  where  we  were  informed  that  every 
home  was  a  shop. 


We  drove  through  a  coffee  plantation  and  then  into 
Antiqua.     We  stopped  at  a  silver  shop  where  workers  were 
cutting  intricate  designs  and  making  all  kinds  of  jewelry 
and  other  items  from  the  silver  which  is  mined  in  Guatemala. 
Mother's   little  friend,  Augustino,  popped  up  at  the  bus  with 
more  of  his  little  birds.     One  little  boy  sold  one  of  the 
women  in  the  bus  some  of  his  birds  and  she  handed  him  a 
five-dollar  bill.     Before  he  could  give  her  the  change  the 
bus  started  out  leaving  the  boy  several  blocks  behind.  The 
woman  wwas  worried  thinking  she  would  never  see  him  again , 
but  on  he  came  pedalling  his  bike  as  fast  as  he  could  to 
catch  up  with  the  bus.     All  of  these  wonderful  people  are 
very  honest  and  we  received  nothing  but  fair  dealing  in  all 
the  time  we  were  there.      (Monte' s  little  girl  with  her 
Mexican  change  was  the  only  exception) .     One  adorable  little 
boy   (all  the  children  were  lovable,  darling  children  whom  we 
all  fell  in  love  with)    came  over  to  us  begging  for  money  and 
we  wouldn't  give  him  any  as  it  is  against  the  law  to  give 
money  to  beggars  in  Guatemala.     His  older  brother  came  along 
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and  sent  him  away.     A  minute  or  two  later  he  returned  with 
his  shoe-shining  kit  and  offered  to  shine  our  shoes  for  five 
cents.     We  all  had  a  shine  and  paid  him  fifteen  or  twenty 
cents  instead  of  a  nickle.     He  worked  his  little  heart  out 
with  the  sweat  pouring  down  his  little  brown  face  and  he 
wouldn't  stop  until  our  shoes  were  perfectly  shined.  He 
ran  off  delighted  with  his  newly-gained  wealth.     He  could 
not  have  been  more  than  six  years  old. 

We  spent  the  afternoon  after  lunch  visiting  museums  and 
other  points  of  interest  around  Antiqua.     We  had  a  celebration 
at  our  hotel  after  dinner  and  Eddie  gave  us  a  surprise  by 
sending  up  two  large  inflated  balloons  lighted  from  within 
which  sailed  up  into  the  night  sky  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see.     We  again  danced  and  listened  to  a  marimba  band  there 
in  the  beautiful  setting  on  the  patio  just  outside  our 
hotel. 

Saturday,  August  30 

We  awoke  early,   6:00  a.m.   took  our  luggage  to  be  picked 
up,  had  breakfast  and  boarded  the  bus  for  the  airport.  When 
we  arrived  there  we  found  that  we  would  have  a  thirteen  hour 
delay.     Our  guide  after  checking  all  our  luggage,  put  us  on 
the  bus  again  and  gave  us  another  tour  of  parts  of  Guatemala 
City  that  we  hadn't  seen  -  village  squares,   and  water  skiiing 
areas  where  we  watched  some  excellent  exhibitions.     On  the 
square  of  one  villge   (Village  of  the  Lizards)   we  saw  the 
biggest  tree  that  any  of  us  had  ever  seen  before   (Seba) . 
This  village  was  completely  unused  to  tourists. 

We  were  taken  to  a  beautiful  hotel  and  given  lunch  and 
dinner  at  Pan  Americans'    expense  and  remained  there  until 
our  bus  took  us  again  to  the  airport.     We  remained  there 
until  the  plane  arrived  and  took  off  at  1:50  a.m.   after  a 
long,   hard,   but  most  rewarding  day. 

It  was  in  January  of  1976  when  a  terrific  earthquake 
struck  Guatemala  almost  devastating  all  of  the  city  where  we 
had  spent  such  a  delightful  visit.     Our  hearts  were  torn 
when  we  recalled  the  wonderful  warm-hearted  people  and  the 
beautiful  children  who  had  made  our  stay  there  so  pleasant 
and  memorable. 
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LETTER 


This  is  from  a  letter  written  to  John  A.   shortly  after 
my  trip  taken  with  the  BYU  tour  to  the  Holy  Land  in  197 G. 

Even  though  this  letter  is  already  too  long,  I  must 
tell  you  of  one  experience  of  our  recent  trip  to  the  Holy 
Land.  We  were  invited  by  the  Jerusalem  Branch   (about  70 
people)    to  join  them  in  their  sacrament  meeting  which  was  to 
be  held  on  what  is  called  "The  Shepherd's  Field"  situated 
just  outside  of  Bethlehem  and  from  where  the  town  of  Bethlehem 
nestled  on  the  Judean  Hills  was  silhouetted  against  the  sky. 
It  was  just  dusk  as  we  arrived  there  and  an  almost  full  moon 
cast  a  soft  glow  over  the  whole  scene.     Now,   for  anyone  who 
was  not  there  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  what  it  was  like. 
Even  to  us  who  were  there  it  almost  seemed  to  be  contrived 
for  our  benefit,   for  directly  over  the  little  town  -  for  it 
still  looked  small  from  where  we  were,  with  its  flickering 
lights  from  its  windows  -  one  large  bright  star  was  shining  - 
a  star  so  bright  that  it  looked  almost  artificial.  Also, 
even  with  our  group  of  600  people  in  addition  to  the  members 
of  the  branch  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  place  was  almost 
breathtaking.     We  settled  ourselves  down  among  the  large 
boulders  and  sagebrush  which  covered  the  field  -  much  like 
the  terrain  of  our  own  foothills  -  and  were  ready  for  the 
sacrament  meeting  to  start.     Just  at  that  moment  Fred  Schwendiman, 
one  of  those  in  charge,   came  clamboring  over  the  rocks  to 
where  I  was  sitting    (how  he  found  me  I  don't  know)  and 
tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  and  said,   "We  want  you  to  represent 
the  group  by  bearing  your  testimony  or  saying  anything  you 
would  like  to  say."     Completely  startled,   I   looked  up  at  him 
and  said,   "Fred,   you  can't  do  this  to  me;   I  can't  possibly 
do  this."     He  replied,   "You're  the  one  we've  chosen,"  and 
that  was  it.     I  sat  there  thinking  I  would  have  time  to 
compose  myself  while  the  rest  of  the  program  was  going  on, 
for  I  thought  I  would  probably  be  called  on  at  the  very  end. 
The  passing  of  the  sacrament  to  all  those  people  situated  as 
they  were  in  random  places  all  over  the  field  was  something 
to  experience.     It  was  most  impressive  in  the  silence  of  the 
night.     And  then,  unbelievably,   a  shepherd  with  his  herd  of 
sheep  came  right  up  over  the  field  to  where  we  were  seated 
and  the  soft  bleating  of  the  sheep  and  lambs  added  an  almost 
uncanny    (although  that  isn't  the  right  word)    note  to  the 
experience.     Someone  remarked  that  even  the  sheep  were 
reverent.     Also,   in  the  distance,  the  soft  crying  of  a  baby 
was  heard,   a  sound  which  brought  the  last  complete  touch  to 
the  scene.     No  one  who  was  there  will  ever  forget  those 
moments,    for  we  all  felt  as  if  we  were  experiencing  the 
night  of  the  Savior's  birth  in  reality. 
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Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  sacrament  the 
president  of  the  branch,   David  Galbraith,  who  has  made  a 
wonderful  reputation  for  himself  there  in  Jerusalem,  came  up 
to  the  group  and  announced  that  "Sister  Celestia  Taylor 
would  be  the  first  speaker"  -  Just  like  that.     I  clambored 
down  over  the  rocks  in  a  daze  and  spoke  for  several  minutes  • 
I  don't  know  how  long,   and  I  didn't  know  what  I  said.  After 
my  talk,   Robert  Taylor    (your  missionary  friend  and  director 
of  the  cruise)    sang  "I  Walked  Today  Where  Jesus  Walked." 
Then  President  Galbraith  announced  that  Dr.   Lael  Woodbury 
would  be  the  closing  speaker.     Of  course,  he  had  known  that 
he  was  to  speak.     Then  a  member  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 
Choir  sang  "The  Holy  City,"  and  the  meeting  ended  with  the 
entire  group  singing,   "0  Little  Town  of  Bethelem. "  Without 
doubt,   it  was  one  of  the  greatest,   if  not  the  greatest, 
night  any  of  us  had  ever  experienced  and  one  which  we  would 
never  forget.     Christmas  time  will  always  mean  more  to  all 
of  us  than  it  has  ever  meant  before. 

Incidentally,   the  meeting  was  taped,   and  I  am  trying  to 
get  one  to  play  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Well,   this  letter  should  make  up  for  the  many  I  haven't 
written.     I  hope  you  can  stand  it. 

I   love  you  all  and  will  be  thinking  of  you  constantly 
all  through  the  holidays. 

Much  love  to  all,  Mother. 


At  the  close  of  these  records  of  my  several  visits  in  foreign 
lands  I  can  say  nothing  more  than  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
the  blessings  which  these  experiences  have  brought  into  my 
life.     If  I  never  have  further  travel  experiences  I  feel  that 
I  have  been  far  more  privileged  and  blessed  than  I  have  ever 
hoped  or  deserved  to  be.     However,    I'm  always  ready  to  go  when- 
ever the  opportunity  presents  itself  so  just  ask  me! 
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